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Foreword 


“The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man,” 
said  Alexander  Pope  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  The  passage  of  time  has  not  lessened  the 
validity  of  those  words. 

This  book  seeks  to  provide  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  man’s  relationships  with  his  fellows 
in  contemporary  society.  The  day-to-day  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  news,  political  debates,  model 
assemblies,  the  study  of  geography  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  setting — all  these  are  a 
living  part  of  the  secondary  school  experience. 

But  to  understand  and  weigh  the  present 
we  must  make  use  of  the  past.  Without  it,  our 
current  history  lacks  depth  and  perspective; 
it  is  without  illustration  and  experience. 

It  is  this  depth  or  background  to  the  present 
that  is  presented  here,  and,  while  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  bring  the  story  up  to  the 
1960’s,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach 
just  far  enough  into  origins  to  make  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  meaningful 
historically. 


From  Athens  to  San 


The  Delian  League’s  symbol 
was  a  Greek  warrior’s  head; 

SPQR  stands  for  the  senate 
and  people  responsible  for  the 
Roman  Peace;  the  cross  above 
the  globe  symbolizes  the  Truce 
of  God.  In  our  age  the  League 
of  Nations  (not  shown)  and  the 
United  Nations  have  tried  to  keep 
the  peace.  Will  the  U.N.  succeed? 


The  quest  for  peace 

“Ah  Love,  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate 
conspire 

To  take  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits  and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire?” 

For  countless  ages  man  has  reached  out 
for  the  elusive  formula  that  will  remold 
this  world  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire. 

It  is  a  formula  for  the  Good  Society.  To 
the  Apostle  John  it  was  revealed  in  a 
vision,  a  place  and  time  where: 

“God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying;  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away.” 

The  vision  of  the  poet  Tennyson  was 
a  world  “wrapped  in  universal  law”;  a 
world  where  the  “war  drums  throbbed  no 
longer”;  a  united  world  administered  by 
the  “Parliament  of  Man.” 

Man  has  conquered  the  forces  of  nature 
in  his  long  voyage  through  history.  He  has 
not  learned  to  conquer  himself.  We  are 
living  today  through  man’s  latest — and 
perhaps  most  hopeful — endeavor  to  con¬ 
quer  himself,  to  reach  out  again  for  the 
key  to  universal  law. 

This  book  is  about  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Largely  it  is  about  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  events  that  gave  birth  to 
the  u.n.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  its  first  15  years  and  of  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  enacted  outside  its  council 
chambers.  Perhaps,  when  the  story  is  told, 
we  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
whether  we  the  people  are  at  last  on  the 
road  to  peaceful  existence. 

But  first  let  us  glance  back  into  history. 
There  we  shall  find  other  noble  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  search  for  peace,  other  grand 
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designs  to  defeat  war.  None  of  these  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  purpose,  yet  each  provided 
a  lesson  or  an  inspiration  to  the  future. 
Such  experiments  answer  the  cynical  asser¬ 


1:  Man’s  first  faltering  steps 


Greece  and  Rome 

Five  centuries  before  Christ  the  Greeks 
saw  the  need  for  an  international  order. 
Greek  genius  had  already  developed  in 
their  own  city  states  the  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  our  legacy  today.  They 
had  successfully  defended  this  priceless  in¬ 
stitution  against  the  might  of  Persia.  To 
keep  the  ancient  world  safe  for  Greek 
democracy  an  organization  of  city  and 
island  states  was  formed  known  as  the 
Delian  League.  Its  headquarters  was  on 
the  island  of  Delos,  and  to  Delos  flowed 
the  money  contributions  of  each  state  to 
maintain  the  costs  of  defence.  Each  state 
undertook  to  supply  warriors  and  ships 
in  proportion  to  its  wealth.  The  Delian 
League  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  of  our  own 
day. 

Yet,  after  a  period  of  successful  policing 
of  well-patrolled  seaways,  of  rising  pros¬ 
perity,  and  of  individual  freedom,  the 
League  failed.  Why?  Looking  back  from 
the  vantage  point  of  history  we  can  see 
what  was  happening  as  the  years  of  lessen¬ 
ing  tension  went  by.  Some  members  of  the 
League  found  the  task  of  raising  troops, 
of  diverting  their  energies  from  commerce 
to  naval  shipbuilding,  too  onerous.  Instead 
of  supplying  men  they  began  to  supply 


tion  that  war  is  man’s  natural  state.  Today 
we  must  either  take  up  the  noble  experi¬ 
ment  or  die,  for  man  has  within  his  power 
the  gruesome  means  of  destroying  man. 


money.  On  the  shoulders  of  Athens,  the 
leader  of  the  League,  fell  the  burdensome 
task  of  supplying  the  means  of  defence. 
In  course  of  time  the  navy  and  the  soldiers 
of  Athens  became  the  sole  custodians  of 
the  defensive  system,  and  by  default  the 
other  states  became  silent  partners.  Next, 
the  treasury  itself  was  moved  to  Athens. 
The  noble  experiment,  which  had  begun 
as  a  union  of  equals,  became  an  empire 
dominated  by  one  member. 

At  one  time  a  successful  international 
union  was  possible.  The  Greek  states  might 
have  rescued  their  freedom  by  giving  up 
some  of  their  individual  rights  in  order 
to  make  the  League  stronger. 

They  were  too  jealous  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  to  look  beyond  the  interest 
of  each  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  yet 
they  neglected  their  obligations  to  the 
League.  They  wanted  to  receive  privileges 
without  paying  their  obligations.  And  be¬ 
cause  Athens  alone  supplied  the  means  of 
defence,  Athens  came  to  dominate  the 
League.  As  soon  as  that  happened  there 
was  no  longer  a  free  association  of  states 
banded  together  for  their  own  protection 
and  prosperity,  but  an  uneasy  union  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  strongest  member.  The  De¬ 
lian  League  was  ripe  for  decay. 


First  faltering  steps — 3 


The  Romans  inherited  the  culture  of 
Greece,  and  where  the  Greek  states  failed 
to  achieve  a  world  organization  the  Ro¬ 
mans  succeeded  only  too  well.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  and  lasting 
for  200  years  there  was  a  period  known 
as  the  “Roman  Peace”  (Pax  Romana). 
True  there  were  domestic  plots,  disputes, 
and  a  continuous  feuding  with  barbarian 
peoples  on  the  outskirts  of  empire.  Yet 
across  the  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
heartland — from  Britain  to  the  Arabian 
desert — the  Romans  kept  order.  Probably 
at  no  other  time  has  the  world  enjoyed 
so  long  a  period  free  from  major  war. 


The  Delian  League  of  Greek  city  and  island  states. 
Athens  made  it  a  private  source  of  power. 

The  Mediterranean  was  a  “Roman 
lake”  dotted  with  the  ships  and  convoys 
of  trade  and  patrolled  by  the  Roman  fleet. 
Merchant  ships  plied  as  far  north  as  the 
Baltic  seeking  cargoes  of  fur.  Roman 
legions  marched  across  the  magnificent 
roads  of  empire,  and  permanent  Roman 
camps  sited  at  strategic  centres  assured 
the  safety  of  the  traveller  by  land. 

The  Romans  interfered  little  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  their  colonies;  the  sub¬ 
ject  peoples  appointed  their  own  civil  gov¬ 
ernments  and  organized  their  own  courts 
of  law.  Roman  law,  painstakingly  evolved 
after  centuries  of  experience,  opened  the 
way  to  free  intercourse  between  nations. 


Yet  this  mighty  organization  rotted  from 
within  and  fell  before  assaults  from  with¬ 
out.  The  barbarians  who  invaded  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  were 
probably  fewer  in  number  than  the  Roman 
citizens.  The  men  who  were  called  upon 
to  defend  the  Empire  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  will  to  defend  the  society  in  which 
they  lived. 

Many  volumes  have  set  out  to  explain 
why  the  Roman  world-state  fell.  It  is 
certain  that  the  ordinary  citizen  of  Rome 
did  not  believe  that  Rome  was  worth 
defending.  It  had  become  a  slave  state; 
not  only  the  mass  of  legal  slaves — men 


The  Roman  Peace  depended  on  a  safe  system 
of  land  and  sea  communications,  the  might 
of  Roman  legions,  and  the  justice  of  Roman  law. 


and  women  who  possessed  nothing,  not 
even  their  own  bodies — but  also  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large  were  pawns  to  the  will  of 
their  emperor.  Subject  states  of  Rome 
enjoyed  no  real  self-government.  Their  lot 
was  tolerable,  and  they  were  left  in  peace 
only  so  long  as  they  obeyed.  In  such  a 
society  there  is  no  growth,  only  stagnation. 
The  Roman  Empire  died  of  spiritual 
emptiness. 

Countless  little  wars,  the  outcome  of 
feudal  rivalry,  pestilence,  and  famine  swept 
Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The  misery 
of  the  landsmen  was  so  great  they  were 
often  reduced  to  eating  human  flesh;  many 
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sought  quicker  death  through  hopeless 
revolt. 

The  “Peace  of  God” 

In  this  atmosphere  of  death  and  despair, 
the  human  conscience  arose  to  create  one 
of  the  earliest  peace  movements.  The 
Christian  Church  was  its  sponsor,  and  the 
movement  was  accelerated  by  the  general 
belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  Christ  himself  was  supposed  to  have 
prophesied  that  the  world  would  not  last 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  So  the  early 
Christians  established  the  “Peace  of  God.” 


Abbeys  and  monasteries  enforced  the  Truce  of  God. 


At  first  the  Peace  of  God  did  no  more 
than  mitigate  the  brutality  that  followed 
in  the  wake  of  aggressive  forces.  It  forbade 
breaking  into  churches,  molesting  monks, 
seizing  peasant  folk,  killing  oxen,  goats, 
and  pigs,  or  interfering  with  merchants. 

Even  after  the  “deadline”  of  the  first 
millenium  had  passed  without  the  ex¬ 
pected  end  of  the  world,  the  Church 
continued  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  blood¬ 
letting.  Outlawing  of  war  itself  was  a  task 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  single  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1041,  but  the  promoters 
of  peace  set  down  limits  to  fighting:  all 
private  wars  must  cease  between  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  and  Monday  morning;  fight¬ 


ing  must  stop  on  certain  feast  days,  at 
Advent,  and  during  Lent.  This  was  the 
“Truce  of  God.” 

The  Church  threatened  fines,  anathema, 
and  excommunication  to  those  who  defied 
the  Truce.  In  some  areas  associations  were 
formed  of  men  known  as  “peace  jurors” 
who  pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Truce. 

The  Peace  and  Truce  of  God  did  not 
stamp  out  war  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some 
greater  authority  was  needed — greater 
even  than  the  power  of  the  Church  with 
its  quaint  ordinances.  Yet  the  Peace  and 
the  Truce  are  important  because  they 
show  early  stirrings  of  revolt  against  the 
evil  of  war. 

Man’s  dream  of  peace  has  often  in  the 
past  been  translated  into  ideals,  and  there 
are  stepping  stones  in  history  where  the 
ideals  have  been  put  into  practice.  At  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Henry 
iv  of  France  with  the  aid  of  a  great  minis¬ 
ter,  Sully,  set  down  his  Great  Design,  a 
plan  which  also  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  present  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Henry  was  great  enough  to  rise  above  the 
narrow  religious  conflicts  that  had  weak¬ 
ened  his  country.  Although  a  Protestant 
champion,  he  later  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith  because  only  in  that  way  could  he 
bring  peace  between  the  Catholic  majority 
and  Protestant  minority  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  He  saw  a  threat  from  the  East  to  the 
civilization  and  way  of  life  of  France  and 
its  allies,  so  he  proposed  a  union  of 
friendly  countries,  each  of  which  would 
supply  so  many  infantry  troops,  so  much 
cavalry,  so  many  cannon  and  ships  of  war, 
as  a  standing  police  force  against  this 
threat.  All  the  allies  were  to  be  represented 
in  a  central  body  called  the  Senate — four 
members  for  each  larger  power  and  two 
for  each  smaller. 

But  Henry’s  Grand  Design  was  never  put 
into  practice.  He  himself  was  struck  down 
by  an  assassin’s  dagger  just  before  the 
Design  was  ready,  and  the  fratricidal  wars 
continued. 

In  French  Normandy,  a  royal  advisor 
called  Pierre  du  Bois  thought  that  the  way 
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to  peace  was  in  breaking  down  the  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  and  the  feudal  states  that 
existed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  princes  who  held  great 
tracts  of  land  be  paid  in  money  to  give 
those  lands  up  and  that  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
national  government  be  formed  in  France 
to  administer  Europe  as  one  state. 

William  Penn  did  more  than  found  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  too  conceived 
a  plan  for  a  Parliament  of  Europe.  His 
plan  did  not  go  into  military  appropri¬ 
ations  as  Henry  iv’s  Grand  Design  had 
done,  but  he  realized  more  than  Henry 
that  wars  are  usually  rooted  in  economic 
causes,  and  that  to  stop  or  prevent  wars, 
economic  weapons  must  be  used.  He  ad¬ 
vised  that  all  manner  of  goods  necessary  to 
the  waging  of  war,  as  well  as  the  military 
power  of  peace-loving  countries,  be  with¬ 
held  from  a  country  that  seeks  to  gain  its 
ends  by  aggression. 

The  idea  of  peace  through  union  arose 
again  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
a  treaty  which  itself  marked  the  end  of 
the  French  Louis  xiv’s  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Europe.  Abbe  St.  Pierre 
came  away  from  Utrecht  appalled  at  the 
way  in  which  great  territories  at  home  and 
abroad  had  been  dealt  out  as  though  they 
were  so  many  cards  in  a  game  of  chance. 
St.  Pierre’s  plan  proposed  a  union  of 
European  states  that  would  have  the 
power  to  revise  treaties  and  to  make 
changes  in  territorial  arrangements  when  a 
three-fourths  majority  of  the  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  were  in  agreement.  Even 
colonies  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
great  powers  in  accordance  with  their 
population  needs. 

St.  Pierre  went  further.  He  saw  the  need 
for  an  international  military  force  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  union  of  states;  he  laid 
down  how  large  a  contribution  each  state 
should  make,  and  his  proposal  stated  that 
each  nation  must  limit  its  army  to  the 
number  stated.  This  was  perhaps  the 
earliest  disarmament  proposal  we  know  of, 
though  the  idea  was  to  come  up  again 
many  times. 

Latest  of  the  peace  idealists  was  a 
French  aristocrat,  Baron  de  Clootz,  who 


went  to  the  guillotine  in  1793,  not  because 
he  was  an  aristocrat  and  anti-revolution- 
ary,  but  because  he  had  submitted  a  plan 
for  a  Republic  of  the  World  to  the  French 
Assembly. 

There  have  been  other  empires  since 
the  Roman,  each  of  which  has  kept 
the  peace  for  a  time,  some  with  more 
success  than  others.  Imperialism  imposes 
order  and  promotes  progress  but  it  has 
always  failed  to  find  permanent  peace 
because  it  cannot  survive  without  domina¬ 
tion.  Unique  among  empires  is  the  British, 
for  no  other  empire  has  ever  carried  out 
a  voluntary  dissolution  and  in  doing  so 
produced  a  more  permanent  growth — a 
commonwealth  of  nations. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  corrupted  the 
splendid  messages  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  purposes  of  his  plan  of  con¬ 
quest.  In  the  hands  of  this  military  genius 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  had  moved  millions  of  oppressed  to 
passionate  hope,  became  a  useful  propa¬ 
ganda  device  to  subdue  a  continent. 

Fortunately  for  the  modern  world,  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  lived  on;  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  perished,  but  only 
after  nearly  two  decades  of  devastating 
wars.  Then  the  nations  and  empires  of 
Europe  planned  a  new  union  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

The  ruling  European  powers  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  were  infatuated  with 
the  idea  that  peace  could  be  guaranteed 
if  disciplined  order  were  maintained;  that 
the  gravest  danger  to  peace  was  revolu¬ 
tionary  change;  that  revolutions  must 
be  suppressed  wherever  they  threatened. 
Change  itself  was  made  to  appear  evil. 

Disgusted  with  the  results  of  revolution¬ 
ary  change,  the  leaders  of  Europe  in  1815 
decreed  that  there  should  be  no  more 
change — no  more  progress.  Even  the  re¬ 
nowned  Duke  of  Wellington,  conqueror 
of  Napoleon,  and  prime  minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  called  the  world  of  his  time  “the 
best  of  all  worlds.” 

Needless  to  relate,  the  Congress,  in  set¬ 
ting  itself  up  as  the  champion  of  the 
present,  and  in  prohibiting  both  revolution 
and  revolutionary  change,  was  doomed  to 
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fail.  The  Congress  angered  the  young 
United  States  when  it  proposed  to  restore 
Spain’s  revolting  colonies  by  force.  The 
United  States  answered  by  proclaiming 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Congress  policy  was 
against  the  interests  of  England;  it  left 
the  European  alliance  and  supported  the 
United  States  in  a  gentleman’s  agreement. 


2:  The  “noble  experiment” 


The  First  World  War  was  over.  Four  great 
empires — the  German,  Russian,  Austro- 
Hungarian,  and  Turkish — had  perished  in 
the  ruins.  From  the  ashes  of  the  empires 
new  peoples  grew  to  national  existence. 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Poland  were  created  from  the  truncated 
Russian  Empire.  Czechoslovakia  and  Yu¬ 
goslavia  began  life  free  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Austrian  and  Turk.  Millions  were 
freed  from  imperial  domination  but  were 
weak  and  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
free  government.  For  a  long  time  they 
would  be  prey  to  the  ambitions  of  larger 
and  acquisitive  states.  Not  one  of  them 
acquired  the  strength  to  withstand  the 
invader  during  a  second  world  war. 

Millions  of  former  subject  people  were 
left  in  the  Middle  East,  freed  from  Turk¬ 
ish  domination  but  not  ready  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Self-government  did  come  to 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and 
Iran  in  the  years  between  the  wars,  but 
they  leaned  heavily  on  the  military  and 
financial  support  of  the  great  powers. 

Then  there  were  the  territories  in  Africa 
and  the  Far  East  that  had  been  colonies 
of  the  German  Empire.  These  were  saved 
from  the  exchange  of  one  colonial  master 
for  another  by  the  advent  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  League  was  the  dream  of  President 
Wilson  of  the  United  States.  He  presented 
it  to  the  peace  conference,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  war-embittered  negotiators 


Nearly  a  century  went  by  before  men 
tried  again  to  tackle  in  concert  the  task 
of  creating  world  order  to  preserve  world 
peace.  It  took  a  world  war  in  1914-1918 
with  the  slaughter  of  millions  and  untold 
destruction  in  property  and  wealth  to 
force  man’s  attention  again  to  the  task 
of  saving  himself. 


it  was  considerably  modified.  The  aim  of 
the  League  was  to  outlaw  war;  to  sub¬ 
stitute  negotiation  around  a  conference 
table  for  armed  conflict;  to  plan  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  welfare  of  all  peoples. 

Although  at  first  the  League  included 
60  member  countries,  it  excluded  at  the 
beginning  the  German,  Austro-Hungarian, 
and  Turkish  ex-enemy  states,  and  Russia. 
The  United  States  government’s  refusal 
to  enter  the  organization  which  its  own 
president  had  fathered  was  a  tragic  blow 
to  world  hopes. 

'The  League  Covenant  provided  no  army 
to  enforce  peace,  and  its  voting  system  was 
complicated;  it  could  not  act  against  an 
aggressor  without  an  unanimous  Council. 

Still,  the  reason  for  the  League  of 
Nations’  failure  to  prevent  the  small  wars 
that  led  to  the  large  war  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  shortcomings  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  League  was  a  machine  created 
by  the  nations;  its  decision  or  lack  of  de¬ 
cision  was  simply  the  will  or  lack  of  will 
of  its  member  states.  When  Italy  invaded 
defenceless  Ethiopia  in  1935,  the  members 
agreed  that  this  was  an  act  of  aggression, 
but  none  of  them  were  willing  to  risk 
taking  the  action  necessary  to  stop  the 
war.  The  Ethiopian  invasion  and  Japan’s 
invasion  of  China  set  the  pattern  for  fu¬ 
ture  aggression. 

History  shows  us  that  peace  cannot  be 
bought  cheaply  by  believing  in  what  is 
right  and  turning  away  from  a  manifest 
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wrong.  The  moment  comes  when  peace 
must  be  defended  with  “blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.” 

The  League  did  not  fail  the  nations;  it 
was  the  nations  who  failed  the  League. 
But  perhaps  the  world  learned  something 
from  its  failures.  Several  smaller  disputes 
were  settled  energetically  in  the  early  years 
of  the  League’s  life.  In  non-political  mat¬ 
ters  the  organization  made  great  strides 
in  furthering  international  co-operation. 
Anti-epidemic  stations  were  set  up  in  over 
a  hundred  places  throughout  the  world  to 
control  cholera,  plague,  and  smallpox.  The 
League  sponsored  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  which  had  been  in  existence  since 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  brought  about 
uniform  postal  rates  throughout  the  world. 
A  vigilant  check  was  kept  on  the  illegal 
trade  in  opium  and  other  narcotics. 
The  International  Labor  Organization 
expanded  its  activities  as  an  agency  under 
the  League;  employees  were  brought 
together  with  governments  to  work  out 
improved  conditions  of  labor  and  of 
employees’  welfare. 

Much  of  the  social  and  economic  work 
of  the  League  was  taken  over  after  1945 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  because  of 
the  unblemished  record  of  the  League  in 
this  field,  considerably  more  attention 
was  paid  to  this  less  spectacular  work  of 
bettering  the  human  society. 

Failure  of  the  “noble  experiment” 

The  “noble  experiment,”  as  the  League  of 
Nations  was  called,  lasted  20  years.  In 
these  years,  at  Washington,  at  London,  and 
at  Locarno,  Switzerland,  various  efforts 
were  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  armed 
forces  by  agreement  among  the  powers. 
Some  reduction  was  made  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  great  depression,  which  threw  mil¬ 
lions  out  of  work  in  the  industrialized  world 
and  forced  democratic  governments  to  cut 
expenditures  in  all  fields,  including  arma¬ 
ments,  in  spite  of  the  need  for  security  and 
defence. 

Meanwhile  the  depression  stimulated 
rather  than  deterred  the  building  of 
machines  of  war  in  Japan,  Italy,  and 


Germany.  After  1933  the  National-Social¬ 
ist  (Nazi)  government  of  Germany  found 
work  for  its  millions  of  unemployed  in 
expanding  arms  factories  and  by  putting 
its  youth  in  uniform. 

In  1931  Japan  began  military  aggression 
in  China,  which  did  not  cease  till  1945 
when  the  Japanese  Empire  collapsed.  In 
1935  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia  and  added 
that  country  to  its  African  empire.  Two 
years  earlier  Germany  had  embarked  on  a 
course  of  aggression  when  it  denounced 
the  Versailles  peace  treaty  (which  had 
disarmed  it)  and  marched  its  troops  across 
the  Rhine  River  into  territory  that  the 
Allied  powers  had  demilitarized. 

There  was  no  longer  much  doubt  that 
Germany,  now  a  great  military  power, 
was  intent  on  aggression  not  short  of 
world  war.  England  and  France  made 
desperate  attempts  to  curb  the  German 
spirit,  even  after  the  German  military 
machine  rolled  into  Austria  and  western 
Czechoslovakia.  Britain’s  prime  minister, 
Neville  Chamberlain,  flew  to  Germany  in 
the  vain  hope  that  a  man-to-man  talk 
with  Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler  might  avert 
the  catastrophe  that  hung  over  the  world. 
He  agreed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  believing  Hitler’s  statement  that 
this  was  his  last  territorial  design  in 
Europe.  Chamberlain  came  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  as  he  stepped  off  the  plane  he 
said,  “I  bring  you  peace  in  our  time!” 

This  was  the  cry  of  doomed  hope.  For 
the  second  time  in  a  generation  the  lights 
were  going  out  in  Europe  and  the  world. 
While  Chamberlain’s  delusive  cry  still 
echoed,  the  Germans  struck  without  warn¬ 
ing  across  the  borders  of  Poland,  whose 
independence  France  and  England  had 
guaranteed. 

Thus  began  five  years  of  hideous  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  destruction.  It  was  not  only  a  war 
of  soldiers:  unarmed  civilians,  guiltless 
women  and  children,  were  bombed  from 
the  air,  machine-gunned  on  the  streets, 
drowned  in  the  submarine  warfare  on 
the  ocean,  or  murdered  in  the  gas  cham¬ 
bers  of  concentration  camps. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  escaped  the  scars 
of  war,  which  spread  from  the  shores  of 
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the  American  continent  to  the  bomb- 
obliterated  city  blocks  of  England;  across 
the  European  mainland  from  Sicily 
through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland; 
through  the  Balkan  countries  and  across 
Germany;  down  through  Norway  and  into 
Denmark.  The  terrible  devastation  that 
began  in  Poland  spread  through  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  banks  of  the  Don  River. 

The  war  spread  across  North  Africa 
from  Casablanca  to  Egypt  and  the  Red 


Sea  coast.  In  the  Far  East,  Japanese  ag¬ 
gression  in  China  spread  to  Indochina, 
Siam,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
through  Burma,  and  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
India. 

The  Second  World  War  left  in  its  wake 
the  maimed  and  the  crippled  as  well  as  the 
dead.  Millions  were  deprived  of  homes 
and  families.  The  holocaust  was  followed 
by  a  stream  of  refugees  and  exiles,  deprived 
of  all  that  had  made  life  livable. 


3:  The  birth  of  the  United  Nations 


The  most  devastating  war  in  all  history 
ended  in  1945.  The  United  Nations  had 
triumphed  in  war.  Now  a  greater  United 
Nations  must  win  the  peace;  this  was 
the  dream  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
when  they  forged  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

We  must  remember  this  precise  situation 
if  we  are  to  judge  correctly  the  promise 
and  the  disillusion  that  marked  the  life 
of  the  u.n.  The  nations — the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  China, 
France,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia — had 
been  warring  against  the  common  enemy 
either  on  the  open  battlefield  or  through 
underground  guerrillas.  They  were  the 
original  United  Nations.  Although  they 
all  promised  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
the  u.n.  Charter,  they  were  not  required 
to  prove  their  worthiness  for  membership 
as  were  the  later  members. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  there  were 
Communist  members  and  non-Communist 
members,  anti-colonial  powers  and  co¬ 
lonial  powers.  Many  other  opposing  points 
of  view  were  represented  among  these 


wartime  allies.  The  problem  of  the  u.n. 
members  was  to  learn  to  get  along  together 
with  their  differences. 

Comradeship  which  developed  in  war 
against  aggression,  and  determination  to 
save  the  world  from  any  future  world  war, 
were  the  forces  that  united  the  u.n.  In 
1945  at  San  Francisco,  nations  met  to 
plan  how  this  could  best  be  done.  It  was 
soon  recognized  that  in  order  to  give 
authority  to  the  world  organization,  some 
power  (or  sovereignty)  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  each  of  them.  In  any  dispute 
there  would  always  be  some  states  voting 
against  a  motion,  and  these  would  be 
expected  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

The  main  burden  of  decision  would  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  great  powers 
which  alone  were  strong  enough  to  wage 
or  to  prevent  war.  No  decision  could  be 
effective  if  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  solidly  opposed  it.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  reluctantly  decided  that  the  five 
great  powers,  China,  France,  the  United 
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“Maximum  possible  agreement. .  . Delegates 
from  50  countries  sign  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House 
on  June  26, 1945.  (United  Nations) 


Ten  years  later.  Boy  Scouts  raise  the 
flags  of  the  60  member  nations 
to  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
U.N.  at  its  birthplace.  (United  Nations) 


Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  must  be  in  unanimous  agreement 
before  an  important  measure  could  be 
passed.  This  arrangement  meant  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  any  one  of  the  five  great  powers 
could  defeat  a  resolution  by  voting  against 
it  even  if  the  other  four  great  powers 
were  in  favor.  The  practice  came  to  be 
known  as  the  “veto.” 

The  main  body  of  the  u.n.  was  the 
General  Assembly,  which  by  1959  had  a 
membership  of  82  states.  The  Assembly 
meets  for  several  months  every  year  and 
plans  the  overall  activity  of  the  u.n.  In 
its  resolutions  every  member  country,  large 


and  small,  has  one  vote;  important  reso¬ 
lutions  go  into  force  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  members  vote  in  favor.  There  is  no  veto 
power. 

Matters  affecting  war  and  peace  are 
normally  first  handled  in  the  Security 
Council  consisting  of  the  five  great  powers 
who  are  permanent  members,  and  six 
others  who  are  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  two  years.  The  Security 
Council  is  always  in  session  or  ready  to  sit 
as  an  emergency  arises.  It  is  here  that  the 
veto  power  comes  into  play  in  all  measures 
except  routine  ones.  A  resolution  in  the 
Security  Council  to  become  effective  must 
not  only  win  seven  out  of  the  1 1  votes,  but 
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ORGANS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


An  organization  chart  of  the  United  Nations.  Both  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  Inter-governmental  Marine  Consultative  Organization  came  into  being  in  1959. 


must  also  gain  the  affirmative  votes  of  all 
five  permanent  members.  The  resolution 
is  killed  if  one  permanent  member  votes 
against  it. 

As  we  shall  see,  much  of  the  value  of 
the  u.n.  has  been  lost  in  the  past  15 
years  because  of  the  use  of  the  veto- — 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  other  times  the  Security  Council  has 
been  deterred  from  even  debating  mea¬ 
sures  when  it  has  been  evident  that  one  of 
the  great  powers  is  planning  to  use  the  veto. 

Suggestions  for  getting  around  the  veto 
were  put  forward  several  times.  Probably 
none  of  the  great  powers  wanted  to 
eliminate  it  entirely,  but  several  of  them, 


principally  the  United  States,  felt  it  should 
be  used  sparingly.  It  should  not  be  used, 
for  instance,  to  prevent  new  applicants 
from  becoming  members  of  the  u.n. 

In  1950,  after  the  u.n.  had  gone  to  war 
against  aggression  in  Korea,  the  General 
Assembly  found  a  way  around  the  veto  by 
giving  itself  the  power  to  discuss  and  vote 
on  matters  involving  peace  and  war  if 
Security  Council  action  were  blocked  by 
the  veto. 

Acting  directly  under  the  Security 
Council  is  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
which  embraces  an  earlier  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  body  was  intended  to 
explore  ways  of  reducing  the  size  of  armed 
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forces  everywhere,  thus  lessening  the 
possibility  of  war.  The  frightening  power 
of  atomic  energy  was  to  be  put  to  use 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  its  benefits 
were  to  be  made  available  to  mankind 
everywhere. 

For  ten  years  disarmament  discussions 
dragged  on  intermittently.  It  was  not  until 
1955  that  the  Western  democracies  and 
the  Communist  powers  narrowed  their 
differences  enough  to  give  promise  of  in¬ 
ternational  control. 

The  u.n.  founders  felt  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility  for  territories  that  did  not  enjoy 
self-government.  Chief  among  these  were 
the  colonies  of  the  great  powers,  and 
colonial  powers  were  asked  to  do  every¬ 
thing  to  speed  the  day  when  such  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  launched  on  the  sea  of 
nationhood.  The  other  territories  were 
called  trusteeships  and  became  the  direct 
concern  of  the  u.n.’s  Trusteeship  Council, 
which  we  will  discuss  later. 

So  far  we  have  looked  only  at  the 
political  picture  of  the  u.n.  But  poverty, 
famine,  and  disease  are  also  direct  causes 
of  war.  Peace  can  flourish  only  in  a  world 
of  healthy  and  relatively  prosperous  com¬ 
munities.  The  task  of  the  world  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  find  a  formula  for  a  properly 
nourished,  soundly  educated,  adequately 
housed,  and  physically  sound  society  living 
in  freedom;  in  the  words  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter:  a  society  living  in  freedom  from 
want  and  fear  and  enjoying  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  worship. 

In  search  of  this  formula,  the  founders 
of  the  u.n.  created  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (ecosoc).  The  task  was  a 
stupendous  one,  and  the  financial  means 
of  the  Council  were  pitifully  small  com¬ 
pared  with  what  has  been  spent  on  military 
aspects  of  the  u.n.’s  work.  The  Council 
works  through  its  commissions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world;  there  is  a  commission 
for  Europe,  one  for  Latin  America,  and 
one  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  pledged  to 
initiate  and  support  schemes  for  raising 
living  standards. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  a 
dramatic  achievement  directed  by  ecosoc. 
It  was  no  small  thing  to  achieve  agreement 


among  all  members  on  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  within  their  states.  By  1950  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  com¬ 
pleted,  though  the  task  of  seeing  that  these 
rights  are  respected  in  all  countries  is  far 
from  finished. 

Other  commissions  are  concerned  with 
population — compiling  reliable  figures  of 
present  populations  and  rates  of  growth, 
and  searching  for  ways  to  balance  increas¬ 
ing  populations  with  the  means  of  feeding 
them;  with  the  rights  of  women — attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  countries  everywhere  to  agree 
to  the  equality  and  humane  treatment  of 
women. 

Working  closely  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  are  a  large  number  of 
specialized  agencies.  Some  of  these  are 
discussed  in  Unit  1 1. 

The  u.n.  has  been  challenged  by  many 
new  problems  since  1945.  Guerrilla  acti¬ 
vity  along  the  Greek  border  caused  the 
u.n.  to  send  out  mobile  peace  observers 
to  report  quickly  on  incidents  and  get  the 
information  to  headquarters.  Observers 
were  sent  by  the  u.n.  to  Korea  to  check  on 
the  carrying  out  of  the  truce  agreements; 
others  were  sent  to  Indochina.  These 
observers  are  directed  by  the  Peace  Ob¬ 
servation  Commission,  which  makes  its 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Palestine  War  of  1948  left  in  its 
wake  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arab 
refugees  who  were  banished  from  their 
fields,  homeless,  penniless,  and  starving. 
The  Palestine  Refugee  Commission  was 
set  up  by  the  u.n.  to  provide  temporary 
housing,  food,  and  employment  for  these 
unfortunates. 

Since  1945  there  have  been  millions  of 
other  refugees  or  stateless  persons  deprived 
of  a  homeland.  In  1945  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Reconstruction  Agency  (unrra) 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
food  and  supplies  to  keep  the  flood  of  hu¬ 
man  flotsam  alive,  and  to  help  rehabilitate 
most  of  them  in  their  own  homes.  When 
unrra  was  disbanded  in  1948  there  were 
still  about  one  million  homeless  refugees. 
The  International  Refugee  Organization 
( i.r.o. )  took  up  the  task  where  unrra  had 
left  off.  The  bulk  of  the  refugees  by  this 
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time  were  fugitives  from  Communist  rule, 
and  these  people  could  not  return  to  their 
homeland  for  fear  of  persecution — if  not  of 
death.  Therefore  the  expense  of  maintain¬ 
ing  these  refugees  had  to  be  borne  by  the 
non-Communist  countries  and  over  the 
hostile  protests  of  their  former  Communist 
masters. 

In  1952  i.r.o.  ceased  to  function.  By  this 
time  all  but  a  hard  core  of  displaced  per¬ 
sons  had  been  resettled.  But  there  were  still 
a  number  who  were  too  old  or  too  sick  to 
be  admitted  to  free  countries.  These  have 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  u.n.  itself. 
Their  fortunes  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
u.n.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Has  the  u.n.  succeeded?  How  far  short 
has  it  fallen  of  the  targets  set  by  its  foun¬ 
ders?  These  are  the  positive  achievements: 

1.  In  1946  the  Mediterranean  states, 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  made  one  of  the 
first  complaints  to  the  Security  Council: 
French  and  British  troops  continued  to 
occupy  their  territory  after  hostilities  were 
over.  In  spite  of  an  obstinate  stand  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  foreign  troops  were 
removed  from  both  countries  within  a 
year. 

2.  That  same  year,  Iran  complained  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  presence  of 
Russian  occupation  troops  in  its  northern 
province  and  of  interference  in  local 
government.  Although  the  Soviet  delegate 
walked  out  of  the  discussions,  Russian 
troops  were  withdrawn. 

3.  When  the  Dutch  returned  to  their 
former  East  Indies  colonies,  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  nationalist-minded  native 
people  clamored  for  independence.  The 
fighting  was  stopped  and  the  way  paved 
for  an  independent  Republic  of  Indonesia 
through  peaceful  negotiations  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  u.n.’s  Security  Council. 

4.  Two  million  West  Berliners  were 
cut  off  from  food  sources  in  Western 
Germany  by  a  Russian  blockade  of  road 
and  rail  approaches.  Only  an  immense 
“air-lift”  of  supplies  saved  them  from 
starvation  or  surrender  to  the  Communists 
during  a  nine-month  period.  Western 
Berlin  was  saved  because  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  democracies  to  under¬ 


take  a  tremendously  expensive  air  freight 
service  rather  than  desert  their  allies.  But 
the  negotiations  that  finally  resulted  in  the 
Russians  re-opening  the  gates  to  West 
Berlin  were  carried  out  in  the  halls  of  the 
United  Nations. 

5.  War  in  Palestine  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  broke  out  in  1948.  A  u.n.  truce 
commission  was  sent  to  the  battlefield  and 
finally  brought  about  negotiations  and  an 
end  to  the  fighting.  Since  then  the  u.n. 
has  maintained  800,000  Arab  refugees. 
There  is  no  permanent  peace  in  Palestine, 
and  the  u.n.  Truce  Commission  on  the 
spot  continues  to  work  with  both  sides  to 
prevent  outright  war.  In  1957  the  u.n. 
Emergency  Force,  largely  the  creation  of 
Canada’s  then  minister  for  External 
Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  was  used  to 
maintain  the  peace  on  the  troubled  Israeli- 
Egyptian  border. 

6.  The  u.n.  employed  military  forces 
in  the  cause  of  peace  in  1950,  when  North 
Koreans  crossed  the  partition  line  into 
South  Korea.  Although  only  18  of  the  60 
member  states  of  the  organization  sup¬ 
plied  troops  and  materials,  the  aggressors 
were  finally  driven  back  beyond  their 
starting  line. 

The  positive  achievements  of  the  u.n. 
in  the  non-political  field  are  too  vast  to 
be  covered  in  their  entirety.  Some  of  the 
gains  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Unit  1 1. 

This  much  has  been  done  in  the  task  of 
keeping  the  peace.  There  are  other  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  come  up  in  the  u.n.  council 
chambers  which  have  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled: 

1.  India  and  a  group  of  Asian-African 
members  have  frequently  complained  to 
the  u.n.  of  restrictive  treatment  applied 
against  African  and  minority  peoples  in 
the  UAion  of  South  Africa,  but  their  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  in  vain. 

2.  Former  French  possessions  in  North 
Africa — Morocco  and  Tunisia,  and  Al¬ 
geria,  a  Department  of  France,  have  been 
the  scenes  of  intermittent  riots,  murder, 
and  pillage.  The  Moroccan  and  Tunisian 
nationalists  achieved  self-government  in 
1956.  To  some  extent  the  French  did 
indeed  grant  reforms  that  partly  satisfied 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Charter  Members 

1. 

Argentina 

18.  El  Salvador 

36. 

Panama  (excluding  the 

2. 

Austra  1  ia 

19.  Ethiopia 

Canal  Zone) 

3. 

Be  Igium 

20.  France 

37. 

Paraguay 

4. 

Bolivia 

21.  Greece 

38. 

Peru 

5. 

Brazil 

22.  Guatemala 

39. 

Phi  1 1  ipine  Repub  1  ic 

6. 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

23.  Haiti 

40. 

Poland 

7. 

Canada 

24.  Honduras 

41. 

Saudi  Arabia 

8. 

Chile 

25.  India 

42. 

Syria 

9. 

China  (T a iwan) 

26.  Iran 

43. 

T  urkey 

10. 

Columbia 

27.  Iraq 

44. 

Ukranian  S.S.R. 

11. 

Costa  Rica 

28.  Lebanon 

45. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

12. 

Cuba 

29.  Liberia 

46. 

Union  of  Soviet 

13. 

Czechos lovakia 

30.  Luxembourg 

Socialist  Republics 

14. 

Denmark 

3 1 .  Mex  ico 

47. 

United  Kingdom 

15. 

Dominican  Republic 

32.  Netherlands 

48. 

United  States 

16. 

Ecuador 

33.  New  Zealand 

49. 

Uruguay 

17. 

Egypt  (Un ited 

34.  Nicaragua 

50. 

Venezuela 

Arab  Republic) 

35.  Norway 

51. 

Y  ugos lav ia 

Country  Date  of  Admission 

Country 

Date  of  Admission 

52. 

Afghan i stan 

Nov.  19,  1946 

83. 

Kuwait 

May  14,  1963 

53. 

A Iban ia 

Dec.  14,  1955 

84. 

Laos 

Dec.  14,  1955 

54. 

Algeria 

Oct.  8,  1962 

85. 

Li  by ia 

Dec.  14,  1955 

55. 

Austria 

Dec.  14,  1955 

86. 

Malagasy 

56. 

Bulgaria 

Dec.  14,  1955 

Repub 

ic  Sept.  20,  1960 

57. 

Burma 

Apr.  19,  1948 

87. 

Malaya 

Sept.  17,  1957 

58. 

B  urund  i 

Sept.  18,  1962 

88. 

Mali 

Sept.  29,  1960 

59. 

Cambod  ia 

Dec.  14,  1955 

89. 

Mauritania 

Oct.  26,  1961 

60. 

Cameroun 

Sept.  20,  1960 

90. 

Mongol  ia 

Oct.  26,  1961 

61. 

Central  African 

91. 

Morocco 

Nov.  12,  1956 

Republic 

Sept.  20,  1960 

92. 

Nepa  1 

Dec.  14,  1955 

62. 

Ceylon 

Dec.  14,  1955 

93. 

N  i  ger 

Sept.  20,  1960 

63. 

Chad 

Sept.  20,  1960 

94. 

Nigeria 

Oct.  7,  1960 

64. 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Sept.  20,  1960 

95. 

Pakistan 

Sept.  30,  1947 

65. 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Sept.  20,  1960 

96. 

Portuga  1 

Dec.  14,  1955 

66. 

Cyprus 

Sept.  20,  1960 

97. 

Romania 

Dec.  14,  1955 

67. 

Dahomey 

Sept.  20,  1960 

98. 

R  wand  i 

Dec.  18,  1962 

68. 

F  in  1  and 

Dec.  14,  1955 

99. 

Senega  1 

Sept.  29,  1960 

69. 

Gabon 

Sept.  20,  1960 

100. 

Sierra  Leone  Sept.  28,  1961 

70. 

Ghana 

March  8,  1957 

101. 

Somalia 

Sept.  20,  1960 

71. 

Guinea 

Dec.  12,  1958 

102. 

Spain 

Dec.  14,  1955 

72. 

Hungary 

Dec.  14,  1955 

103. 

Sudan 

Nov.  12,  1956 

73. 

Ice  land 

Nov.  19,  1946 

104. 

Sweden 

Nov.  19,  1946 

74. 

Indones ia 

Sept.  28,  1950 

105. 

T  anganyika 

Dec.  13,  1961 

75. 

1  re  land 

Dec.  14,  1955 

106. 

Thai  land 

Dec.  16,  1946 

76. 

1  srae 1 

May  11,  1949 

107. 

T  ogo 

Sept.  20,  1960 

77. 

Ita  ly 

Dec.  14,  1955 

108. 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  Sept.  18,  1962 

78. 

Ivory  Coast 

Sept.  20,  1960 

109. 

Tunisia 

Nov.  12,  1956 

79. 

Jamaica 

Sept.  18,  1962 

110. 

Uganda 

Oct.  25,  1962 

80. 

Japan 

Dec.  18,  1956 

111. 

Upper  Volta 

Sept.  20,  1960 

81. 

Jordan 

Dec.  14,  1955 

112. 

Y  emen 

Sept.  30,  1947 

82. 

Dec.  17,  1963 

113. 

Zanz  ibar 

Dec.  17,  1963 

the  Tunisians;  but  they  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  these  problems  in  the 
u.n.  because  they  claimed  that  the  world 
organization  has  no  power  to  interfere  in  or 
even  discuss  the  domestic  matters  of  any 
state.  The  same  argument  is  still  employed 
by  the  South  African  government. 

3.  The  u.n.  took  no  part  in  the  Chinese 
situation  that  began  with  civil  war  in 
1949  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nationalist  government  from  the  main¬ 
land  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  Al¬ 
though  many  member  states  in  the  u.n. 
recognize  the  present  government  of 
China,  the  u.n.  does  not;  the  exiled 
Nationalist  government  still  occupies  the 
seat  reserved  for  one  of  the  five  great 
powers.  This  leaves  some  600,000,000 
people  without  representation  in  the  u.n. 

This  chronicle  of  success  and  failure 
still  leaves  out  of  the  picture  a  vast  amount 
of  unfinished  business  that  demands  solu¬ 
tion  before  the  pledges  made  by  the 
nations  can  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  reason  for 
the  limited  achievement  of  this  world 
organization.  The  power  of  the  u.n.  to 
preserve  peace,  to  prevent  violence,  and 
to  improve  living  standards  can  be  only 
as  great  as  the  authority  which  the  nations 
give  to  it.  Many  threats  to  peace  begin 
with  civil  disturbances  within  a  state  or 
territory.  These  are  considered  domestic 
matters  or  family  disputes,  and  it  is  ar¬ 
gued  with  some  justice  that  the  u.n.  must 
not  interfere.  Only  when  the  uprising 
threatens  to  spread  and  to  become  an 
international  affair  does  the  u.n.  have  the 
power  to  intervene. 

Even  then,  intervention  is  only  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  will  of  the  peace-loving  states 
to  supply  the  necessary  force  against  ag¬ 
ression.  When  the  u.n.  did  apply  that 
force  against  the  North  Korean  aggres¬ 
sors  in  1950,  it  was  acting  on  the  authority 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  organization.  Yet 
of  the  60  members  there  were  only  18  who 
were  actually  willing  to  send  armed  forces. 
Fortunately,  with  the  decisive  strength  of 
United  States  military  resources  and  man¬ 
power,  the  will  of  the  nations  was  made  to 


prevail,  and  the  u.n.  was  saved  from  the 
fate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  failed 
to  act  against  Italian  aggression  in  1935. 

The  other  great  obstacle  to  action  in 
the  u.n.  stems  from  the  veto  power  of 
the  five  great  powers  in  the  Security 
Council.  Only  the  absence  of  the  Russian 
delegate  from  the  Security  Council  in 
1950,  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out, 
made  it  possible  for  action  to  take  place. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  used  its  veto  power  to  assist 
its  Communist  allies  in  other  circum¬ 
stances.  The  veto  can  be  and  has  been 
used  to  block  action  on  lesser  matters  than 
the  Korean  War.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
employed  this  power  of  the  veto  more  than 
100  times. 

Yet  none  of  the  great  powers  wants  to 
relinquish  the  veto.  Without  it  they  might 
be  forced  by  the  majority  to  support  a 
cause  they  opposed.  Without  agreement 
among  the  five  great  powers  there  can  be 
no  security.  The  only  permanent  solution 
is  to  have  agreement  among  the  great 
powers  no  matter  how  much  they  may 
differ  in  government  and  ideology. 

But  until  that  happier  time  should 
come,  something  was  needed  to  plug  the 
gaps  in  the  u.n.  security  system.  Some 
western  European  countries,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States,  feared  the  spread  of 
communism  westward.  They  proposed  a 
Western  democratic  defensive  alliance 
against  aggression.  Thus  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (nato)  was  born, 
stretching  from  North  America  through 
western  Europe  to  Turkey.  In  the  Far 
East,  a  similar  defensive  alliance  was 
created  named  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (seato)  to  guard  against 
similar  Communist  encroachments  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

The  Communist  powers  reacted  violently 
and,  in  1954,  at  Warsaw,  an  alliance  of 
east  European  Communist  powers  was  an¬ 
nounced.  This  was  communism’s  answer 

to  NATO. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  here  of  the  world 
developing  into  two  armed  camps,  each 
one  building  up  its  armaments  intent  on 
destroying  the  other?  We  saw  a  similar 
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build-up  in  the  years  preceding  the  First 
World  War  in  1914.  Certainly  the  danger 
is  there;  on  the  other  hand  the  danger  is 
recognized,  and  many  states,  particularly 
in  Asia,  are  working  to  provide  a  “third 
force.”  They  refuse  to  commit  themselves 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  hope  to  act  as 
mediators  between  the  two  opposing  camps. 


Another  effect  is  to  draw  the  Communist 
countries  and  the  Western  democracies 
back  to  the  u.n.  council  chambers  to  make 
a  greater  effort  to  resolve  their  differences. 
After  all,  if  there  is  to  be  any  settlement, 
the  u.n.  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  voice  of  the  nations  can  be  heard  and 
international  differences  resolved. 


For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  The  Greeks  turned  their  Delian  League  into  an  organization  dominated  by 
the  leading  member;  the  Roman  Peace  was  maintained  by  the  power  of  Roman 
arms;  in  the  u.n.  the  authority  to  act  in  world  affairs  can  only  be  achieved  if 
nations  give  up  some  of  their  freedom  of  individual  action  in  the  world 
organization. 

Can  world  peace  be  maintained  without  the  sacrifice  of  national  sovereignty? 

2.  The  peacemakers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  condemned  liberalism  because 
of  its  violent,  revolutionary  character.  Great  ideas  such  as  Western  democracy, 
social  legislation,  and  human  rights  were  born  of  revolution ;  great  nations 
such  as  the  United  States,  republican  France,  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  were  established  by  the  revolutionary 
overthrow  of  the  existing  regimes. 

Is  there  a  point  at  which  revolt  against  authority  is  justified? 

3.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  fear  of  a  new  outbreak  of 
hostilities  still  loomed  over  unsettled  Europe  and  Asia.  Members  lost 
confidence  in  the  u.n’s  ability  to  restrain  aggressors,  so  they  joined 

in  regional  military  alliances — nato,  the  Warsaw  Pact,  seato,  and  others. 

Are  such  regional  alliances  likely  to  weaken  the  authority  and 
effectiveness  of  the  u.n.? 


The  quiz 

1.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Delian  League? 

2.  Explain  the  term  “Pax  Romana.” 

3.  How  successful  was  the  Peace  of  God? 

4.  How  did  Henry  iv’s  Grand  Design  propose  to  preserve  peace  in  Europe? 
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5.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  towards  change? 

6.  To  what  organization  does  the  term  “noble  experiment”  refer? 

7.  What  were  the  voting  requirements  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

8.  Who  were  the  National  Socialists  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  what 
world  figure  led  them? 

9.  What  leader  led  Italy  into  war  against  Ethiopia  in  1935? 

10.  What  are  the  “Four  Freedoms”  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  that  provide  the 
cornerstone  of  the  u.n.  Charter? 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

Membership  in  the  U.N.  rose  rapidly  from  82  members  in  early  1960  to  113  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1964  (see  accompanying  chart,  page  14).  The  bulk  of  the  additions  came  from  the 
newly  independent  African  states  of  the  French  Union  and  the  British  Commonwealth.  The 
balance  of  power  was  now  with  the  Asian-African  countries  which  controlled  more  than 
half  the  votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Moreover,  the  Africans  became  the  largest 
voting  bloc. 

Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  while  flying  to  the 
Congo  on  a  peace  mission.  In  face  of  an  East-West  deadlock  over  the  succession  to  the 
Secretary-Generalship,  U  Thant  of  Burma  took  over  in  an  acting  capacity.  He  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  office  one  year  later,  and  commenced  a  four-year  term. 

Tanganyika  and  Uganda  became  independent  in  October  and  December,  1961.  Trustee 
territories  had  almost  disappeared  in  Africa  by  the  end  of  the  year 

Rebellion  raged  in  the  recently  free  Congo  during  1961  with  the  ending  of  Belgian  ad¬ 
ministration.  U.N.  forces  composed  largely  of  African  combat  troops  were  called  in  to 
restore  order.  Nub  of  the  struggle  was  the  rebel  state  of  Katanga  which  actively 
resisted  the  authority  of  the  central  government  in  Leopoldville.  By  December  President 
Adoula  was  able  to  announce  an  agreement  ending  the  secession  of  Katanga  from  the 
Congo. 

Several  members  of  the  U.N.  refused  to  approve  U.N.  military  action  in  the  Congo  and 
declined  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  force  or  of  the  Middle  East 
Force.  In  July,  1962,  the  International  Court  of  Justice  ruled  that  all  members  are 
legally  obligated  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  U.N.  peace  enforcement  troops  in 
the  Middle  East  or  the  Congo. 

The  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  called  upon  members  to  employ  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  order  to  force  that  state  to  abandon  its 
race  segregation  policy. 

The  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  in  October,  1963,  again  defeated  a  motion  to  seat  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 
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The  eagle 
and  the  hear 


The  conflict  of  the  giants 


Nations  are  sometimes  pictured  by  animal 
symbols.  The  United  States  of  America 
adopted  the  eagle;  you  see  it  stamped  on 
American  coins.  The  eagle  stands  for 
nobility;  the  eagle  is  king  of  the  birds. 

In  the  same  way  the  bear — popular 
symbol  of  Russia — reigns  supreme  in  the 
northern  forests.  The  eagle  and  the  bear 
are  leaders. 

The  eagle  and  the  bear,  or  the  American 
and  Russian  states,  have  emerged  as  the 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  United  States  has  a  wealth  of  power  and 
raw  materials.  It  supplies  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  petroleum  used  each  year. 


two  most  powerful  single  nations.  There 
are  some  209,000,000  Russians  as  against 
187,000,000  Americans;  the  Russian  land 
mass  is  the  largest  in  the  world  while  the 
United  States  ranks  fifth;  but  in  vital  re¬ 
sources  of  all  kinds,  for  war  and  for  peace, 
the  United  States  leads  the  world,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  distant  second. 

We  can  find  other  similarities  between 
the  eagle  and  the  bear.  They  are  both 
young  states,  historically  speaking.  The 
United  States  has  been  a  nation  for  less 
than  two  centuries;  it  is  just  over  40  years 
since  the  Soviet  Union  was  born.  The 
population  of  both  countries  is  made  up 
of  scores  of  different  nationalities.  The 
Americans  have  gone  much  further  than 


the  Russians  in  assimilating  their  groups, 
and  virtually  everybody  in  the  United 
States  speaks  the  same  language.  In 
Russia  the  national  groups  are  much  more 
distinct,  and  dozens  of  different  languages 
and  dialects  are  still  used  in  everyday  con¬ 
versation. 

Both  countries  have  become  industrial 
giants.  These  two  alone  have  the  means 
of  starting  a  world  war.  The  United  States 
outstrips  the  rest  of  the  world  in  produc- 


Rapid  industrial  expansion  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  in  the  iron,  coal,  and  steel  industries, 
has  resulted  from  careful  planning  and  supervision. 

tion  of  iron  and  steel,  coal,  petroleum,  hy¬ 
dro-electric  power,  and  atomic  materials. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  great  producer 
of  these  vital  materials  and  is  moreover  a 
huge  food  granary. 

Dangerous  rivalry  between  these  two 
giants  exists  because  each  one  represents 
a  different  political  and  economic  system. 
The  United  States  has  grown  rich  and 
great  under  the  capitalist  or  “free  enter¬ 
prise”  system,  which  gives  a  wide  amount 
of  freedom  to  employers  large  and  small 
to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  their 
country  to  manufacture,  to  trade,  and  to 
make  profits.  In  the  past  the  government 
has  interfered  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
affairs  of  private  trade.  Only  when  the 
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practices  of  private  enterprise  are  obvi¬ 
ously  unfair,  or  threaten  the  good  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  does  government 
intervene.  Free  enterprise  maintains: 
“That  government  is  best  which  governs 
least.” 

The  Soviet  Russian  state  is  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  It 
believes  that  capitalism  is  evil  because  it 
brings  wealth  to  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  masses;  it  holds  that  the  workers 
themselves  are  the  only  rightful  owmers  of 
the  resources  of  a  country  and  that  there 
must  be  no  private  wealth.  Since  there  are 
to  be  no  private  owners,  and  since  the 
workers  are  not  ready  to  take  over  their 
proper  role  of  directing  the  business  of 


their  country,  the  employer  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  state.  The  “state”  means,  in 
practice,  the  group  of  men  who  rule  the 
country.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
the  government  still  remains  outside  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
in  the  Soviet  Union  no  business  or  manu¬ 
facturing  activity  can  exist  except  under 
government  direction. 

The  Soviet  Union  rulers  believe,  more¬ 
over,  that  their  system  cannot  work  prop¬ 
erly  until  it  is  applied  the  world  over.  It 
is  this  belief  that  makes  Russian  com¬ 
munism  a  menace;  for  it  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  other  systems  and  it  is  pledged  to 
overthrow'  all  other  systems,  but  principally 
the  capitalist  system. 


4:  Imperial  Russia  and  the  new  republic 


An  early  contact  between  the  eagle  and 
the  bear  occurred  when  American  colon¬ 
ists  were  fighting  the  War  of  Independence 
against  Britain.  The  Americans  urgently 
needed  the  support  of  older  states.  If  they 
could  persuade  other  countries  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  an  independent  state,  they 
would  gain  standing  and  respectability;  if 
they  could  effect  trade  agreements  abroad, 
they  could  prosper  in  independence. 

The  American  agents  who  tried  to  woo 
the  Empress  Catherine  to  the  American 
cause  had  scant  success.  True,  Catherine 
had  little  love  for  England  and  gloated 
over  the  prospect  of  a  weakening  of  the 
British  Empire.  True,  Russia  itself  had 
visions  of  creating  a  Russian  America  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  But  Catherine  was  too 
deeply  schooled  in  autocratic  rule  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  American  rebellion  against 
authority. 

Catherine  was  responsible  to  no  people’s 
parliament;  her  feudal  lords  owed  the 
land  they  held,  the  titles  and  pensions 
they  enjoyed,  to  her  alone.  The  mass  of 
peasants  were  held  in  bondage  to  the  land. 


No  peasant  might  leave  his  patch  of  land; 
no  worker  might  change  his  job  without 
the  lord’s  permission.  Catherine’s  aristo¬ 
cracy  was  lord  and  master. 

The  idea  of  a  people  expressing  a  will 
of  its  own,  of  rising  against  its  master,  was 
to  Catherine  a  dangerous  one.  Rebellion 
was  an  evil  that  might  spread  if  not  ruth¬ 
lessly  checked.  Therefoi'e  Catherine  sent 
the  American  suppliants  away  unsatisfied. 
The  American  Revolution  owed  nothing 
to  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  later  years,  as  the  new  republic 
grew  to  manhood,  Americans  had  more  to 
fear  than  to  hope  from  Russia;  oddly 
enough  it  was  its  old  enemy  Britain  which 
did  more  than  any  other  country  in  the 
Old  World  to  strengthen  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  After  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  1815, 
the  European  powers  met  at  Vienna  to 
decide  on  a  system  to  prevent  war  in  the 
future.  These  powers  were  in  favor  of 
stamping  out  revolutions  by  military  force. 
Russia  was  interested  in  helping  Spain  to 
regain  its  colonies  in  Latin  America. 
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Sitka  (New  Archangel),  a  fishing  and  lumbering  centre  on  the  Alaskan  coast, 
was  the  capital  of  Russian  America  for  60  years.  (Bettman  Archives) 


Britain  withdrew  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  protest  against  this  European 
plot.  The  United  States  voiced  its  protest 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  stating  that  any 
European  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the 
American  continent  would  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act.  But  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Great  Britain  the  American  pro¬ 
nouncement  would  have  gone  unheeded. 
In  those  days  the  British  navy  controlled 
the  seas  and  could  affect  decisively  any 
resolution  at  Vienna.  An  American  presi¬ 
dent  recognized  this  fact  when  he  de¬ 
scribed  his  navy  as  “a  cockboat  in  the  wake 
of  a  British  man  o’war.” 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  intended  to 
discourage  European  imperial  adventures 
in  America.  Spain’s  Latin  American  colo¬ 
nies  had  broken  free  from  their  colonial 
masters,  and  the  United  States  government 
had  recognized  their  independence.  To  the 
north,  Canada  remained  an  uneasy  re¬ 
minder  of  the  presence  of  the  British 
Empire;  but  in  those  days  the  American 
was  a  believer  in  “manifest  destiny,”  a 
belief  which  assured  him  that  the  British 
provinces  would  soon  drop  like  ripe  plums 
into  his  lap. 

Russian  aims  in  America  were  another 
matter.  Russian  traders  were  the  first  to 
arrive  on  the  Pacific  Coast  after  the 
voyages  of  Vitus  Behring  in  1727.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Russian  American 
Company  was  formed.  Russia  claimed 


exclusive  trading  rights  along  the  coast 
right  down  to  Vancouver  Island.  This 
claim,  known  as  the  Ukase  of  1821,  so 
alarmed  the  Americans  that  they  restated 
their  warning  against  further  colonization. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  United 
States  in  those  days  could  or  would  have 
enforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  whether 
the  Russians  paid  much  attention  to  it. 
Anyway,  the  Americans  modified  their 
stand  in  1824  when  they  acknowledged 
Russia’s  claim  over  coastal  territory  down 
to  the  southern  tip  of  Alaska. 

In  1863  a  Russian  fleet  appeared  off 
New  York.  This  was  not  an  invasion  but 
a  courtesy  visit,  and  it  came  at  a  time  when 
the  North  was  fighting  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Prob¬ 
ably  at  no  time  before  or  since  has  there 
been  such  a  joyous  reception  given  to 
Russians  by  Americans.  It  is  ironical  now 
to  think  of  Imperial  Russia  with  its 
complete  autocracy  and  its  millions  of 
serfs  being  enthusiastically  received  by  self- 
governing  Americans  who  were  fighting 
to  banish  slavery.  In  reality  it  was  not 
so  strange,  for  the  Russians  favored  the 
North  mainly  because  the  British  were 
showing  open  partiality  towards  the  south¬ 
ern  states  at  a  time  when  Russia  and 
Britain  were  hostile. 

At  home  Russia  was  busy  putting  down 
a  Polish  rebellion  for  independence.  Brit¬ 
ain  was  sympathetic  towards  the  Poles, 
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A  Japanese  drawing  depicts  the  Russian  tsar  fleeing 
from  the  victorious  Japanese.  Russia’s  Asiatic 
expansion  was  checked  and  its  navies  were  destroyed 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Along  with  corruption 
and  inefficiency  inside  Russia,  the  Far  Eastern 
disasters  sparked  a  revolution.  (Bettman  Archives) 


Seward’s  Folly.  In  1867  the  American  press  ridiculed 
the  secretary  of  state’s  seven  million  dollar  “bargain”  — 
which  in  1959  became  the  49th  state.  (Bettman  Archives) 


and  another  reason  for  the  Russian  fleet’s 
appearance  in  the  American  waters  was 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  bottled  up 
in  narrow  waters  by  the  British  fleet  if 
war  should  break  out  between  Britain  and 
Russia. 

Friendly  relations  with  tsarist  Russia  in 
the  midde  of  the  nineteenth  century  paid 
a  handsome  reward  to  the  United  States. 
A  year  after  the  Civil  War  had  ended  the 
United  States  purchased  the  territory  of 
Alaska  from  Russia  for  seven  million  dol¬ 
lars.  At  the  time  the  Russians  felt  well  rid 
of  a  seemingly  worthless  piece  of  territory 
separated  by  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
seat  of  government.  Many  Americans 
thought  the  purchase  a  piece  of  needless 
extravagance.  “Seward’s  Icebox,”  they 
called  it,  after  the  name  of  the  American 
minister  who  carried  through  the  deal. 
But  within  a  few  years,  trade  in  furs  and 
seals,  then  the  discovery  of  gold,  gave  a 
fabulous  value  to  the  territory. 

With  Alaska  now  in  American  hands, 
the  Bering  Straits  became  a  gateway  to 
freedom  for  many  an  unfortunate  Russian 
political  prisoner  who  had  been  exiled  to 
forced  labor  in  Siberia.  Feelings  between 
tsarist  Russia  and  the  United  States 
cooled  when  the  American  government 


refused  to  send  back  Russian  refugees 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  had  dared 
to  differ  with  their  rulers. 

In  1904-1905  Russia  was  engaged  in  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Japan.  To  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  the  small  Japanese  power 
destroyed  two  Russian  fleets  and  out-fought 
the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria. 

But  as  the  war  dragged  into  its  second 
year  with  terrible  casualties  on  both  sides 
and  with  both  powers  near  bankruptcy, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the  United 
States  persuaded  the  warring  nations  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Japan  as  the  victorious  power 
gained  control  of  Korea  and  a  foothold 
in  Manchuria,  but  Roosevelt  was  able  to 
save  the  luckless  Russians  the  cost  of  war 
indemnities. 

During  the  years  leading  up  to  the  First 
World  War  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  tsarist  Russia  became  less 
friendly.  The  tsar  was  troubled  with 
minor  revolutions  and  demands  of  the 
people  for  a  share  in  the  government. 
These  were  put  down  with  great  brutality. 
He  began  a  policy  of  mass  extermination 
of  Jews,  and  over  a  million  of  these  vic¬ 
tims  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  prospered.  Later,  when  some 
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The  Russian  bear  asks  too  much.  The  Americans 
were  willing  to  make  treaties,  but  refused  to  return 
political  refugees  to  Imperial  Russia.  (Bettman  Archives) 


Japan  asked  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  treaty  was  signed  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
1905.  Two  years  later  Russia  and  Japan  divided 
Manchuria  into  spheres  of  influence  by  a  secret  treaty 
while  China  stood  helplessly  by.  (Bettman  Archives) 


of  these  wished  to  return  to  Russia  to  visit 
relatives,  the  tsar  would  not  recognize 
their  American  citizenship  and  refused 


them  the  right  to  travel  in  Russia.  In 
reprisal,  the  United  States  broke  off 
commercial  relations  with  Russia. 


5:  The  United  States  and  the  Communist  Revolution 


When  tsarist  Russia  entered  the  war 
against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in 
1914,  American  money  was  advanced  la¬ 
vishly  to  help  with  Russian  military  expen¬ 
ses.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Russia  increased  by  20  times  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  But  American  investors 
were  blind  to  the  fact  that  inside  Russia 
the  whole  political  structure  was  collapsing, 
and  with  it  the  prospect  of  their  getting  any 
return  on  their  investments. 

While  Tsar  Nicholas  ii  was  at  the  front 
and  complaining  bitterly  at  the  shortage 
of  ammunition  for  his  troops,  Russian  so¬ 
cialists  at  home  were  in  open  rebellion. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  tsar’s  wife  urged 
her  husband  not  to  give  way  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  to  meet  force  with  greater 
force:  “Russia  loves  to  feel  the  whip — 


it’s  their  nature — tender  love  and  then  the 
iron  hand  to  punish  and  to  guide.  .  .  ,”  she 
advised.  The  socialist  workers  in  the  war 
factories  stood  firm.  They  demanded  an 
end  to  this  imperialist  war,  and  they  cried 
for  a  new  government  in  which  the  “pro¬ 
letariat”  (workers)  should  have  the  final 
say. 

In  March  1917,  after  nearly  three  years 
of  disastrous  war,  the  tsar  of  Russia 
abdicated.  A  temporary  government  was 
formed  in  which  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  had  some  voice.  The  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  headed  by  Prince  Lvov,  a 
wealthy  landowner. 

The  United  States  was  at  this  time  only 
a  few  weeks  away  from  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  Nevertheless,  they  were  blind  to  the 
new  events  in  Russia.  Americans  generally 
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Lenin  proclaims  the  Bolshevik  regime  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tsartkoye  Selo,  in  Petrograd, 
November  7, 1917.  His  slogan:  All  power  to  the  workers’  soviets.  (International  News) 


had  detested  the  tyranny  of  tsarism;  now 
they  expected  to  see  a  democratic  Russia 
arise  with  ideals  similar  to  their  own.  They 
fully  expected  that  Russia  would  continue 
in  the  war  on  their  side.  American  inves¬ 
tors  were  sure  that  the  new  Russian 
government  would  honor  its  financial 
obligations. 

Then  came  a  second  revolution  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  liberal  government  of  Prince 
Lvov  was  overthrown.  Things  began  hap¬ 
pening  in  Russia  that  were  difficult  for 
Americans  to  understand.  When  the  totter¬ 
ing  government  sent  mounted  Cossacks 
and  infantry  against  the  mobs  in  the 
streets,  leaders  of  the  workers,  instead  of 
fleeing,  approached  the  soldiers  bare¬ 
headed,  caps  in  their  hands,  crying,  “Sol¬ 
diers,  Brothers!  Help  the  workers  in  their 
struggle  for  their  peaceable  demands!” 
The  soldiers  lowered  their  eyes.  These 
were  their  own  people  they  had  been  sent 
to  cut  down.  Then  soldiers  began  to  leave 
their  ranks  and  join  the  mob.  The  mob 


turned  on  the  uniformed  police  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  real  enemies.  The 
soldiers  went  with  them.  When  a  Cossack 
cavalryman  cut  down  a  police  officer  with 
his  sabre,  he  was  carried  shoulder  high  by 
the  cheering  mob. 

The  new  group  which  seized  control  in 
Russia  was  known  as  the  “Bolsheviki,” 
headed  by  Vladimir  Lenin.  Lenin  was 
responsible  for  the  plan  of  sovietizing 
Russia.  Soviets  were  groups  or  committees 
of  revolutionaries  that  were  sprouting  up 
all  over  Russia,  in  factories,  towns  and 
villages,  peasant  groups,  and  even  among 
regiments  of  the  army.  It  was  around 
these  soviets  that  the  revolution  was  built. 
The  larger  organization  that  controlled 
the  revolutionary  movement  was  known 
as  the  Soviet  of  Workers’  and  Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 

Lenin  stated  that  the  first  task  of  the 
new  government  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  But  since  Russia  was  a  defeated 
power,  while  the  other  states  were  still 
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fighting,  Russia  must  do  more  than  submit 
to  a  peace  treaty.  The  greater  task  of  the 
new  Russia  was  to  seek  to  overthrow  the 
whole  capitalist  system.  The  Bolsheviki 
believed  that  capitalism  in  every  country 
was  responsible  for  making  wars  for 
private  gain. 

Capitalism  must  be  attacked  in  every 
country  where  it  exists,  Lenin  preached. 
That  meant  world  revolution.  He  believed 
that  the  large  trade  unions  in  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
were  the  likeliest  places  in  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  world  revolution.  The  task  of  the 
revolutionaries  would  be  to  arouse  the 
workers  against  their  leaders,  urge  them 
to  overthrow  their  masters  as  had  been 
done  in  Russia,  teach  them  to  build  soviet- 
style  states — and  then  the  world  would 
become  a  workers’  paradise. 

Though  this  policy  was  a  long-term 
declaration  of  war  on  their  own  system 
of  government,  the  American  people  did 
not  take  it  very  seriously  at  the  time. 
Americans  considered  the  new  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  madmen.  They  still  clung  to  the  belief 


that  Russia  could  be  kept  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  American 
government  refused  to  deal  with  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  leaders;  they  believed  that  the 
Russian  people  would  soon  overthrow  their 
new  leader  and  set  up  a  more  conservative 
government. 

Lenin’s  government  signed  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  Moreover  it  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  debts 
contracted  by  the  tsarists.  Property  in 
Russia  owned  by  foreigners  was  confis¬ 
cated.  This  included  a  large  amount 
held  by  the  United  States  government  and 
by  American  citizens.  The  United  States, 
along  with  Britain  and  France,  broke  off 
all  relations  with  the  new  Soviet  regime. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  United  States  sent  troops  into 
Soviet  Russia.  Britain,  France,  and  Japan 
did  the  same.  5000  American  soldiers 
landed  at  the  Arctic  port  of  Archangel;  a 
larger  number  made  a  landing  at  the 
Pacific  port  of  Vladivostok.  The  Allies 
wanted  to  protect  large  stocks  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  that  had  been  shipped  from 


American  troops  occupy  Archangel.  The  Japanese, 
British,  and  Americans  sent  forces  to  aid  the 
White  Russian  army,  1918-1919.  (International  News) 


Meanwhile,  seven  million  Russians  starved, 
and  President  Hoover  directed  a  gigantic  relief 
program  from  the  United  States.  (International  News) 
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the  United  States  and  Allied  ports.  Now 
that  Russia  had  surrendered  to  Germany, 
the  Allies  feared  these  supplies  might  fall 
into  German  hands  and  be  used  against 
them. 

Another  reason  for  the  Vladivostok 
landing  was  to  help  Czech  soldiers  who 
had  deserted  from  their  Austrian  masters. 
Many  of  them  were  making  their  way 
across  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  to¬ 
wards  the  Pacific.  The  Americans  planned 
to  control  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  at 
its  eastern  end  so  as  to  ship  the  Czechs  out 
to  the  United  States. 

A  third  reason  for  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Russia  was  frankly  to  aid  General  Alexan¬ 
der  Kolchak’s  army  of  “White  Russians,” 
which  was  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  in  the 
hope  of  overthrowing  Soviet  rule. 

This  interference  in  Russian  affairs  was 
very  unpopular  with  the  public  in  the 
United  States.  Largely  because  of  this,  and 
because  it  was  belatedly  realized  that  the 
Soviet  regime  had  come  to  stay,  American 


6:  Between  the  wars 


For  13  years  following  the  American  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  the 
United  States  left  Russia  severely  alone. 
It  was  not  until  1933  that  it  officially 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Soviet  Union  fought  a  war  with 
Poland  and  saw  parts  of  the  former 
tsarist  empire  reborn  as  independent 
states  under  the  guidance  of  the  League 
of  Nations:  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Finland. 

At  home  the  Soviet  leaders  had  dealt 
with  resistance  among  their  own  people. 
In  1921  the  crews  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
organized  against  the  government.  They 
demanded  new  elections  and  a  secret  bal¬ 
lot,  release  of  many  political  prisoners, 
removal  of  political  spies  and  armed 


and  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1920. 
American  disgust  with  this  campaign  was 
heightened  when  it  became  known  that 
Japanese  troops  were  trying  to  seize  and 
annex  eastern  Siberia. 

Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  was 
shown  in  the  United  States  for  the  Russian 
people.  Many  Americans  felt  that  the 
ordinary  Russians  were  being  victimized 
by  the  policy  of  their  new  leaders.  They 
felt  that  farmer  and  factory  worker,  in 
overthrowing  the  tsarist  system,  with  its 
terrible  abuses,  had  made  a  genuine  effort 
to  stamp  out  tyranny  and  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  where  the  voice  of  the  common  man 
might  be  heard. 

Therefore,  while  the  government  of  the 
United  States  joined  the  Allies  in  a  block¬ 
ade  of  Russian  ports  and  thus  contributed 
to  the  effects  of  a  dire  famine  that 
broke  out  in  western  Russia,  the  American 
people  raised  millions  of  dollars  to  provide 
relief  for  the  Russian  victims  of  the  Volga 
famine. 


guards  from  the  factories,  and  the  right 
of  peasants  to  own  their  own  land  and  to 
sell  their  produce  privately. 

These  demands  were  known  as  the 
Kronstadt  Manifesto.  Although  the  or¬ 
ganizers  were  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and 
although  the  voice  of  open  opposition  to 
the  Soviet  regime  was  stilled  once  and  for 
all,  even  the  Soviet  leaders  were  made  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  people  could  not  be  driven. 

What  was  happening  in  Soviet  Russia 
was  an  attempt  to  impose  communism 
almost  overnight  on  the  whole  country. 
Lenin  himself  realized  the  mistake  and 
proposed  temporary  reconciliation  with 
the  capitalist  world  outside. 

He  advocated  a  plan  to  industrialize 
the  Soviet  Union  with  all  speed;  first  to 
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increase  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country, 
using  capitalist  methods,  and  only  later 
to  construct  a  communist  state: 

“Let  us  industrialize  everything.  Capi¬ 
talists  will  be  among  us,  foreign  capitalists 
and  lease-holders.  They  will  wrest  from 
us  hundreds  per  cent  profit;  they  will 
flourish  over  us.  Let  them  flourish.  We  will 
learn  from  them  how  to  carry  on  industry, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  construct 
our  Communist  Republic.” 

This  became  Lenin’s  “New  Economic 
Policy.”  In  a  democratic  country  such  a 
policy  would  be  debated  by  government 
and  opposition.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there 
could  be  no  open  debate  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy.  Within  the  government 
clique  Leon  Trotsky  opposed  Lenin’s  plan. 
He  wanted  to  push  on  with  the  communist 
plan  to  confiscate  all  property,  to  liquidate 
all  private  business,  to  force  all  farmers 
to  join  collective  farms.  While  Lenin  lived, 
Trotsky  was  safe,  but  soon  after  Lenin’s 
death  Trotsky,  pursued  by  Soviet  agents, 
was  forced  to  flee  to  Mexico.  He  was 
finally  assassinated  years  later. 

Joseph  Stalin  succeeded  Lenin  as  prime 
minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
latter’s  death  in  1924.  Stalin  continued 
with  the  New  Economic  Policy,  borrowing 
American  and  British  engineering  special¬ 
ists  to  help  build  a  gigantic  Soviet  indus¬ 
trial  machine.  He  began  the  first  of  several 
“five-year  plans”  intended  to  increase  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  output. 

In  1930  Stalin  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  to  take  a  further  step  in  the 
direction  of  communism.  He  ordered  the 
liquidation  of  the  kulaks.  These  were  hard¬ 
working  farmers  who  had  prospered  and 
had  enlarged  their  farm  holding  so  that 
they  now  employed  farm  help.  Stalin  him¬ 
self  admitted  that  the  kulaks  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  Soviet’s  agricultural 
progress.  They  had  served  their  term;  now 
they  must  go. 

Kulak  farms  were  confiscated  without 
compensation;  their  lands  were  merged 
into  large  collective  farms  where  all 
workers  became  servants  of  the  govern¬ 


ment  and  all  produce  was  turned  over  to 
government  warehouses.  The  government 
took  over  the  responsibility  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  workers.  The  unfortunate 
kulak  was  not  even  allowed  to  work  on 
a  collective  farm. 

Industrial  and  agricultural  progress  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  period  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy  was  helped  on  its 
way  by  the  United  States.  Americans 
granted  foreign  loans  and  supplied  much 
of  the  machinery.  Many  American  spe¬ 
cialists  were  loaned  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
supervise  new  factory  construction. 

The  Soviet  authorities  had  assured  the 
United  States  that  they  were  no  longer 
interested  in  sabotage  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  They  would  not  plot  to  overthrow 
legal  governments.  Yet  in  1936  Americans 
heard  with  misgivings  the  announcements 
of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern, 
meeting  in  the  Soviet  capital,  Moscow. 

The  Comintern  (short  for  Communist 
International)  was  an  organization  of  the 
Communist  party  that  sent  out  mission¬ 
aries  to  trade  unions,  clubs,  national  or¬ 
ganizations,  etc.,  in  other  countries  to 
spread  the  ideas  of  communism.  The  Com¬ 
intern  congress  at  Moscow  urged  its  work¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
Communist  parties  abroad.  They  were  told 
that  their  first  allegiance  was  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  United  States  they  were  to 
forget  the  fact  that  they  were  Americans 
and  follow  blindly  the  direction  given  by 
Moscow. 

In  1938  the  Soviet  carried  out  a  sensa¬ 
tional  purge  of  leading  personages  in  the 
Union.  Military  and  political  personnel 
were  arrested  wholesale.  There  followed 
a  monotonous  series  of  “confessions,”  each 
prisoner  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  lurid 
description  of  his  sabotage  work  on  behalf 
of  a  “foreign  power.” 

Though  there  was  good  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  many  arrests  were  justified,  and 
that  some  high  officers  were  working 
against  the  interests  of  their  country,  the 
trials  became  a  monster  propaganda  device 
to  unmask  the  United  States  and  other 
democratic  countries  as  the  real  enemy  of 
the  Soviet  people.  “Bourgeois  capitalism” 
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The  Devil’s  Compact.  Russia’s  Molotov  and  Germany’s  Van  Ribbentrop  sign  the  friendship  treaty 
which  signalled  their  attack  on  Poland  —  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  (International  News) 


was  named  the  villain,  and  everybody 
knew  who  was  meant. 

A  great  French  philosopher  once  said: 
“Plus  ga  change,  plus  ga  reste  la  meme 
chose.”  By  1939,  the  year  the  Second 
World  War  began,  we  can  trace  a  com¬ 
plete  circle  in  official  Russian  behaviour: 

1.  The  circle  starts  with  the  tsars  of 
Imperial  Russia  who  at  home  kept  their 
people  in  absolute  servitude,  denying  them 
the  most  elementary  human  rights;  abroad 
they  were  extending  their  power  even  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  their  own  vast  domain, 
controlling  the  destinies  of  the  Baltic 
countries,  Finland,  and  Poland,  reaching 
down  into  the  Balkans,  warring  with 
Turkey  for  control  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean,  knocking  on  the  gates  of 
Persia  and  India,  and  clamoring  for 
greater  influence  in  Chinese  territory. 

2.  The  Bolshevik  revolutionaries  fought 
to  undo  everything  Imperial  Russia  had 
stood  for;  they  disclaimed  any  design 
on  foreign  countries  or  foreign  people. 
They  applauded  the  loss  of  those  territories 


which  the  tsars  had  included  within  their 
empire.  In  theory  at  least  they  made  their 
own  people  supreme  in  government;  their 
announced  aim  was  the  “dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.”  They  firmly  believed  that 
the  workers  of  the  world  would  soon  fol¬ 
low  their  example  and  that  international 
communism  would  become  a  fact. 

3.  When  Lenin  saw  that  international 
communism  was  not  succeeding  automa¬ 
tically  throughout  the  world,  he  set  to 
work  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  strong  in 
industry  and  agriculture,  to  create  a  work¬ 
ers’  paradise  in  Soviet  Russia.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  would  see  how  communism  worked, 
and  would  follow  the  Soviet  Union’s  lead. 

4.  In  1939  Stalin  announced  a  new 
course  which  completed  the  circle.  Soviet 
industry  and  agriculture  had  progressed 
considerably.  But  communism  at  home 
had  not  produced  the  splendid  results  that 
were  hoped  for,  and  compared  with  other 
great  powers  the  Soviet  Union  was  still 
far  behind.  Coal  production,  for  instance, 
had  increased  tremendously,  but  both 
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England  and  the  United  States  produced 
six  times  as  much.  Germany’s  steel  pro¬ 
duction  was  eight  times  and  that  of  the 
United  States  was  11  times  as  great  as 
the  Soviet  Union’s. 

So  Stalin  concluded  that  the  capitalist 
world  would  not  fall  peacefully  into  the 
lap  of  communism;  the  world  revolution 
must  be  brought  about  some  other  way. 

“It  is  now  a  question  of  redivision  of 
the  world,  of  spheres  of  influence  and 
colonies  by  military  action,”  said  Stalin 
in  March  1939.  He  reviewed  the  recent 
aggressive  actions  of  Japan  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  of  Italy  in  Ethiopia,  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.  He 
spoke  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  as 
“non-aggressive  powers.”  But  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted  either,  he  told  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  were  sitting  back  waiting 
for  the  other  powers  to  weaken  themselves 
by  wars.  Then  they  would  step  in  and 
enjoy  the  pickings  of  the  war-weakened 
states. 

Stalin  seemed  convinced  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  were  pushing  the  Soviet 

1945.  A  friendly  meeting  of  American  and  Russian 
soldiers  takes  place  at  a  war-ruined  bridge  on 
the  Elbe  after  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  — 
their  common  enemy.  (International  News) 


Union  and  Germany  into  war  with  each 
other.  He  was  even  more  convinced  of  this 
when  in  1939  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
of  Great  Britain  made  a  desperate  last  min¬ 
ute  attempt  to  postpone  a  world  war  by 
coming  to  terms  with  Hitler’s  Germany 
at  the  expense  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Secretly,  Stalin  ordered  his  foreign  min¬ 
ister,  Molotov,  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Germans  who  were  standing  ready  to  in¬ 
vade  Poland.  The  Soviet  was  informed  of 
Germany’s  plans  to  fight  Poland.  Germany 
would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  free  hand 
against  Finland,  the  Baltic  states  of  Es- 
thonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  a  section  of 
Romania,  and  the  waterways  leading  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  divide  up  defeated 
Poland  between  themselves. 

The  circle  of  Russia’s  foreign  policy  was 
completed.  Stalin  would  rebuild  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire  of  the  tsars.  The  principles 
of  the  1917  Communist  Revolution  were 
to  be  jettisoned. 

On  September  2,  1939,  the  German 
armies  marched  into  Poland.  Soviet  armies 
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moved  soon  afterwards.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  the  Russo-German  di¬ 
vision  of  spoils  proceeded  according  to 
schedule.  But  the  Russo-German  alliance 
was  only  a  “marriage  of  convenience.”  The 
Soviet  Union  was  feverishly  preparing  its 
defences;  the  German  leader  had  merely 
delayed  his  plan  to  crush  the  Russians.  A 
dispute  arose  over  the  division  of  power  in 
eastern  Europe  and  suddenly,  without 
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In  Unit  1  we  saw  how  a  genuine  desire 
“to  save  future  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war”  was  written  into  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  We  know 
that  the  governments  and  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  honest  in  their  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  destructive  wars  and  that  they  meant 
what  they  said  in  putting  their  signatures 
to  the  Charter. 

Both  great  powers  agreed  to  the  same 
things  when  they  signed  the  Charter, 
and  there  should  have  been  no  important 
differences  of  opinion  in  carrying  out  its 
terms.  But  there  have  been  many  differ¬ 
ences,  leading  to  a  protracted  period  of 
“cold  war”  between  the  two  nations. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  the  same  things  when  they 
signed  the  Charter;  but  they  did  not 
always  mean  the  same  things.  The  word 
“democracy”  to  Americans  means  “govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people”;  to  the  Russians  it  means  “people’s 
government.”  But  whereas  to  the  American 
there  is  no  true  democracy  without  free 
opposition  to  the  government,  the  Russian 
considers  opposition  to  the  government 
at  best  disloyal,  and  at  worst  treason. 

The  Soviet  Union  demanded  as  a  price 
of  entering  the  u.n.  that  decisions  on  im¬ 
portant  matters  that  involved  war  or  peace 


warning,  the  Germans  attacked  in  June 
1941.  Within  a  few  months  Stalin  lost  by 
military  action  all  the  territories  he  had 
gained  by  the  deal  with  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  United  States,  moving 
towards  war  with  Germany  and  Japan, 
found  itself  in  the  same  camp  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  war  against  a  common 
enemy.  Soviet  imperialism  was  delayed 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 


must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  five 
great  powers:  the  United  States,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  China.  These  great 
powers  must  be  in  agreement  before  any 
important  action  could  be  taken  in  the 
Security  Council.  Any  one  of  them  must 
have  the  right  to  prevent  action  by  casting 
an  adverse  vote. 

This  condition  is  properly  known  as  the 
“rule  of  unanimity.”  It  is  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “veto.”  The  United 
States  was  just  as  much  in  favor  of  the 
veto  as  the  Soviet  Union.  They  agreed 
that  only  the  great  powers  were  powerful 
enough  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  u.n.  could  not  hope  to  enforce 
peace  if  any  one  great  power  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  co-operate. 

The  United  States  expected  that  the 
veto  power  would  be  used  only  on  very 
rare  occasions.  This  was  wishful  thinking. 
The  veto  was  used  50  times  in  the  first 
five  years  of  the  U.N.’s  existence. 

The  shadow  of  disagreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
darkened  the  earliest  u.n.  discussions  when 
Andrei  Gromyko  spoke  for  the  Soviet 
Union  early  in  the  life  of  the  u.n. 

“Some  countries  are  beginning  to  say 
that  the  Charter  is  out  of  date,  and  that 
it  should  be  revised,”  he  complained.  He 
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said  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  veto  power. 

To  the  United  States,  Russian  use  of 
the  veto  seemed  to  be  both  trivial  and 
dangerous  for  the  future.  Early  in  the  life 
of  the  u.n.,  American  delegates  began 
thinking  of  ways  to  modify  voting  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  u.n.  so  that  business  would  not 
be  continually  blocked  by  similar  action  in 
the  future. 

This  was  not  to  say  that  the  United 
States  was  against  the  veto  itself ;  in  fact  it 
was  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  veto 
principle.  But  it  warned  that  if  any 
country  misused  atomic  energy  for  war 
purposes,  the  United  States  would  take 
military  action,  veto  or  no  veto.  This  was 
a  clear  warning  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  if  a  nation 
used  the  veto  power  to  make  aggression 
easy. 

In  1946  a  majority  of  members  in  the 
Security  Council  voted  to  admit  Eire, 
Portugal,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  into 
the  u.n.,  but  the  Soviet’s  veto  kept  them 
out.  Then  the  Soviet  Union  sponsored  ap¬ 
plications  from  the  Communist  states  of 
Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Neither  of 
these  obtained  enough  votes. 

In  1947  when  the  United  States  tried 
to  get  Italy’s  application  accepted  by  the 
Council,  the  Soviet  Union  offered  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Italy,  provided  the  United  States 
and  other  great  powers  would  admit 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  and  Finland. 

The  United  States  refused  to  take  part 
in  any  such  deal  as  this.  It  felt  that 
each  country  should  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  convinced  that  the  United 
States  was  using  its  influence  with  other 
countries  to  keep  Communist  countries  out 
and  to  have  admitted  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  Western  democracies. 

We  cannot  mention  all  the  situations 
in  which  the  veto  power  was  employed 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  u.n.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  veto  power  was  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  became 
very  clear  that  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
veto  must  sooner  or  later  destroy  the  u.n. 


The  veto  situation  reached  a  dramatic 
crisis  in  June  1950. 

Though  the  Charter  was  drawn  up  by 
intelligent  men,  certain  points  are  not 
always  clear.  The  veto  is  an  example.  The 
five  great  powers  must  be  in  agreement  on 
an  important  proposal  and  it  is  automatic¬ 
ally  killed  by  an  adverse  vote.  But  sup¬ 
posing  a  great  power  does  not  vote  at  all. 
Would  that  be  considered  a  veto? 

A  Soviet  representative  once  gave  an 
interpretation  on  this  point  after  he  had 
abstained  from  voting  on  an  important 
proposal.  The  Security  Council  considered 
the  proposal  defeated.  But  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate  got  to  his  feet  and  insisted  that  his 
abstention  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
veto.  After  this  incident  it  became  cus¬ 
tomary  to  consider  that  an  abstention  was 
not  a  veto. 

This  decision  had  important  conse¬ 
quences  on  June  27,  1950,  after  North 
Korean  Communist  troops  invaded  South 
Korea.  The  Security  Council  met  and 
passed  a  United  States’  resolution  calling 
on  members  of  the  u.n.  to  use  armed  force 
to  aid  the  South  Koreans.  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  absent  from 
the  Council  at  the  time.  It  is  certain  that 
he  would  have  used  his  veto  power  if  he 
had  been  present.  Nevertheless,  since  he 
was  not  there  to  vote  “no,”  his  vote  was 
considered  an  abstention,  and  the  action 
was  taken  which  saved  the  South  Koreans 
from  being  overpowered  by  the  Communist 
forces. 

The  United  States  and  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  u.n.  members  believed  that  but 
for  this  accident  aggression  would  have 
gone  unchecked.  They  felt  it  was  time  to 
make  a  drastic  attack  on  the  veto  power. 
An  alliance  of  Western  powers  then  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  to  prevent  aggression  any 
time  the  Security  Council  was  prevented 
from  acting  because  of  the  veto.  It  was 
called  “United  Action  for  Peace”  and  this 
is  how  the  proposed  plan  works: 

1.  A  country  is  attacked  and  makes  a 
complaint  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
Council  is  prevented  from  taking  action 
because  one  of  the  great  powers  exercises 
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the  veto.  The  secretary-general  of  the 
u.n.  immediately  calls  the  82  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  into  session.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  flown  to  u.n.  headquarters; 
they  take  over  from  the  Security  Council. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  must  vote  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  to  resist  aggression 
in  order  to  make  action  possible. 

2.  Meanwhile  a  peace  patrol — a  roving 
patrol  of  u.n.  officers — flies  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflict.  They  report  necessary  in¬ 
formation  back  to  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  A  small  but  highly  mobile  u.n.  armed 
force  stands  ready  to  move  when  instructed 
to  do  so  by  the  General  Assembly.  This 
force  will  be  the  spearhead  of  resistance  to 
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Though  France  had  fallen  to  the  German 
armies,  and  England  stood  on  the  brink  of 
disaster,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  coura¬ 
geously  launched  a  program  in  1940  to 
bring  help  to  the  sick  and  starving  victims 
of  war.  He  appealed  to  the  United  States 
and  worked  with  the  free  governments  of 
Europe  to  build  up  surpluses  of  food.  To¬ 
gether  they  planned  to  rush  this  food  into 
the  stricken  war  areas  as  soon  as  Allied 
troops  could  clear  the  way. 

Untold  misery  was  averted  or  lessened 
as  the  convoys  of  food  trucks  moved 
through  Italy,  into  France,  to  Holland, 
and  eastward  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  A 
whole  army  of  men  and  women  was 
soon  employed  bringing  relief  in  the  form 
of  food  and  medicine.  The  undertaking 
became  a  part  of  the  u.n.  plan,  and  the 
organization  responsible  was  called  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration — more  easily  remembered 
as  unrra.  The  United  States  alone  poured 
eleven  billion  dollars  in  supplies  into  this 
mercy  work  carried  on  by  the  organization. 


aggression,  and  member  nations  must  add 
to  it  as  the  need  arises. 

When  the  “United  Action  for  Peace” 
proposal  came  in  the  General  Assembly, 
only  52  nations  voted  in  favor.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  members 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  voted  against  it, 
claiming  that  the  proposal  was  illegal.  The 
Soviet  Union  said  that  matters  affecting 
war  and  peace  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Security  Council  and  that  the  veto  must  be 
kept.  The  Soviet  Union  made  other  pro¬ 
posals  for  keeping  the  peace,  but  with  a 
war  on  in  Korea,  the  United  States  and 
the  large  majority  of  u.n.  members  were  in 
no  mood  to  listen. 


Immediately  after  the  war,  unrra  pro¬ 
vided  relief  and  first  aid  treatment.  In 
1948  this  organization  closed  down,  and  a 
more  permanent  solution  to  world  famine 
and  sickness  had  to  be  devised. 

“Stop-gap  relief  measures  are  not 
enough,”  said  General  Marshall,  the  United 
States  secretary  of  state,  during  a  famous 
Harvard  University  speech  in  June  1947. 
“A  lasting  cure  must  be  found  for  Europe’s 
poverty.”  He  asked  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  what  they 
needed  to  put  their  factories  and  their 
farms  back  on  the  production  level  they 
had  enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  United 
States  was  ready  to  provide  financial  help 
and  technical  assistance  to  achieve  these 
aims. 

This  was  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  responded  with  eagerness 
to  the  offer.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though 
the  Western  world  was  about  to  work  in 
true  unity  at  the  task  of  rebuilding  its 
shattered  economy  with  the  help  of  the 
United  States. 
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Then  the  Soviet  Union  walked  out  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  conferences.  Other 
Communist  countries  one  by  one  rejected 
the  American  offer.  The  Marshall  Plan 
itself  became  another  cause  of  hostility 
between  Communist  and  non-Communist 
countries. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  rejection  of  American  aid  for 
recovery?  Growing  suspicion  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
answer.  Communist  countries,  devastated 
by  war,  desperately  needed  the  help 
America  could  give,  but  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  them  by  Moscow  undoubtedly 
dictated  their  refusals. 

Communist  Poland  applied  for  a  loan 
in  1946,  to  help  repair  some  of  the 
frightful  war  devastation  in  that  country. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  grant 
Poland  the  sum  of  $90,000,000  provided 
elections  in  that  country  were  free.  Poland 
promptly  replied  to  this  condition:  “We 
are  no  longer  interested  in  the  $90,000,000 
loan.” 

Czechoslovakia  had  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  part  in  Marshall  Plan 
aid.  Then  suddenly  it  reversed  its  deci¬ 
sion,  in  line  with  other  Communist  powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  claimed  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  an  American  imperialist  attempt  to 
use  its  wealth  to  gain  control  of  European 
countries.  “Dollar  imperialism”  they  called 
it.  Such  criticisms  were  largely  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  propaganda;  unfortunately  there  was 
often  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  them. 


Before  money  could  be  made  available 
for  European  aid,  the  American  Senate 
discussed  the  grants  at  great  length.  Some¬ 
times  a  senator  advocated  conditions  that 
no  self-respecting  Eui'opean  country  could 
accept.  Of  course,  such  statements  in 
the  American  Senate  got  full  publicity  in 
the  world  press. 

Yet  the  facts  spoke  for  themselves.  The 
United  States  did  pour  money  into  Europe 
and  Asia  during  the  post-war  years.  In 
1947  President  Truman  was  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  by  their  efforts  18,500,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs  had  reached  Europe 
during  one  six-month  period.  He  called  on 
the  nation  to  do  better.  “Millions  still 
desperately  hungry  need  United  States’ 
food  products,”  he  cried. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Communist 
countries’  boycott  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
increased  the  hostility  between  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  non-Communist  countries.  The 
United  States  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of 
attempting  to  foster  small  armed  out¬ 
breaks  and  other  tensions  in  order  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  their  plan. 

Then  16  European  nations  which  were 
receiving  aid  from  the  United  States  began 
to  demand  military  supplies  besides  food 
and  commercial  goods.  “What  is  the  use 
of  rebuilding  our  trade,  industry,  and  agri¬ 
culture  if  we  are  defenceless  against  a  new 
aggression?”  was  the  cry.  Hence,  much 
of  the  American  aid  to  Europe  and  Asia 
after  1947  was  designed  to  build  up  the 
defensive  armed  forces  of  the  receiving 
nations. 
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“The  Italian  navigator  has  landed;  the 
natives  are  friendly!” 

This  code  message  was  flashed  from  a 
makeshift  laboratory  in  a  Chicago  squash 
court  in  1942.  It  told  the  hard-pressed 
Western  Allies  that  an  international  team 
of  scientists  had  successfully  split  the  atom. 

The  search  began  some  150  years  ago 
when  the  English  schoolmaster  James 
Dalton  discovered  that  atoms  are  different 


Splitting  the  atom  —  a  chain  reaction. 

The  neutron  entering  (left)  splits  the  heavy 
uranium  atom  into  lighter  atoms  of  barium 
and  krypton.  This  releases  energy  and  radiation, 
as  well  as  free  neutrons  to  continue  the  reaction. 

from  each  other  according  to  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  that 
chemical  compounds  are  formed  by  uniting 
atoms  of  different  elements. 

Dalton  thought  that  the  atom  was  the 
smallest  unit  of  matter  and  could  not  be 
divided,  but  later  scientists  proved  him 
wrong.  Becquerel  of  France,  Thomson  of 
England,  Ernest  Rutherford,  a  New  Zea¬ 
lander  studying  at  McGill  University  in 
Montreal,  found  that  the  tiny  atom,  al¬ 
though  invisible  to  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  was  itself  made  up  of  several 
parts.  Finally  Rutherford  announced  his 
belief  that  certain  atoms  held  tremendous 
stores  of  energy  locked  up  in  them.  It 


needed  only  scientific  skill  to  unlock  this 
energy. 

Scientists  in  other  countries  joined  the 
search  for  a  way  to  release  the  energy 
in  radioactive  atoms.  Einstein  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Bohr  in  Denmark,  Hahn  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Fermi  in  Italy,  all  played  a  part  in 
an  international  scientific  effort.  And  there 
were  many  others. 

The  secret  of  splitting  the  uranium  atom 
lay  in  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  that 


NEUTRON 
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Atomic  fusion  —  principle  of  the  H-bomb. 

At  extremely  high  temperatures,  two  atoms 
of  deuterium  (heavy  hydrogen)  unite  to  form 
a  light  isotope  of  helium  and  a  free  neutron. 

Energy  in  the  form  of  heat  is  released. 

nature  had  given  it.  Its  core  is  thought  to 
consist  of  235  particles — 92  protons  and 
143  neutrons;  92  electrons  circle  around 
this  core.  Protons  and  electrons  carry  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  charges  respectively,  and 
since  there  is  an  equal  number  of  each 
they  create  a  balance  that  holds  the  atom 
together. 

But  when  an  additional  neutron  is 
forced  into  the  atom  the  balance  is  upset; 
the  atom  breaks  down  and  loses  weight. 
The  lost  weight  is  transformed  in  the 
atomic  explosion  into  energy  and  radia¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  neu¬ 
trons  break  loose  and  enter  other  atoms. 
This  continues  the  atom-splitting  process 
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and  so  results  in  what  is  called  a  “chain 
reaction.”  This  complicated  procedure  and 
methods  for  its  control  were  first  carried 
out  in  practice  in  the  Chicago  squash 
court.  Three  years  later  two  atomic  bombs 
were  dropped  on  Japan  with  terrifying 
results. 

Soviet-American  rivalry  extended  into 
science  during  the  nineteen-fifties,  when 
both  sides  worked  to  realize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  atomic  power  in  warfare. 

In  the  first  atomic  attack  on  Japan  in 
1945,  a  single  strike  accomplished  the 
work  of  a  thousand  bombers  carrying  con¬ 
ventional  explosives.  The  enemy’s  will  to 
resist  was  broken  in  a  few  days. 

The  United  States  continued  to  stock¬ 
pile  atomic  bombs  during  the  next  five 
years  confident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
either  lacked  the  technical  skill,  or  at  least 
was  several  years  behind  the  Americans. 
Western  military  circles  thought  that  the 
Communists  might  vastly  outnumber  the 
West  in  troops  under  arms,  but  the  United 
States  alone  possessed  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
rent  weapon.  However  in  1949,  President 
Truman  had  to  announce  the  end  of  the 
American  monopoly.  The  Russians  had 
exploded  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  next  thermo-nuclear  development 
was  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  principle  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  is  the  fission  of  hydro¬ 
gen  atoms  which  can  take  place  only  at 
the  extremely  high  temperatures  (about 
400,000,000  degrees  centigrade)  produced 
by  atomic  energy.  Therefore,  an  atomic  ex¬ 
plosion  must  be  used  to  detonate  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  When  this  happens  the 
destruction  produced  and  the  area  poi¬ 
soned  by  radioactivity  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
more  than  136  nuclear  explosions  have 
been  demonstrated.  Some  of  these  were 
air-burst,  some  were  bombs  suspended 
from  towers,  one  atomic  missile  was  fired 
from  a  large  cannon,  and  finally  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  releasing  nuclear  energy 
by  underground  explosion. 

In  all  these  experiments,  the  danger  to 
human  life  from  atomic  radiation  was 


stressed.  Although  some  physicists  main¬ 
tained  that  the  danger  from  artificial 
radioactivity  was  a  marginal  one  at  the 
most,  there  were  other  indications  that  the 
effects  of  atomic  radiation  were  simply 
not  understood. 

Nuclear  explosions  release  swiftly  mov- 
ing  particles  of  high  energy-carrying  elec¬ 
trical  charges.  Most  of  these  are  harmless 
since  they  can  penetrate  human  tissues 
only  a  negligible  amount;  but  certain 
others — gamma  rays — can  irradiate  the 
whole  body.  There  is  an  association  be¬ 
tween  radiation  exposure  and  leukemia 
(blood  cancer).  Cataracts  have  been 


An  1 1-ton  rocket  —  the  Vanguard  —  was  used  to 
launch  American  satellites.  The  diagram  shows  the  three 
stages  of  the  rocket  dropping  away,  launching  the 
satellite  into  orbit  at  an  altitude  of  300  miles. 


known  to  result  from  high  exposures  to 
radiation,  also  temporary  and  permanent 
loss  of  hair. 

Progress  has  continued  towards  the 
adapting  of  this  great  new  force  to  peace¬ 
ful  uses.  The  United  States  has  produced 
atomic-powered  submarines  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  working  on  an  atomic-powered 
ice-breaker.  The  world  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  atomic  energy  will  become 
cheap  enough  to  replace  waterpower  in 
industry  and  ordinary  fuels  in  heating 
houses. 

Yet  in  the  atomic  age,  the  war  drums 
did  not  cease  to  throb.  The  search  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  a  means  of  propelling  the 
atomic  warhead  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  attention  was  centred  on  missiles.  In 
1957,  the  Soviet  Union  showed  that  it  had 
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The  U.S.S.R.  issued  this  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  I,  October  4, 1957. 

In  the  United  States  this  event  created  a  demand 
for  educational  reform  —  more  scientists  and  engineers 
to  equal  Russian  progress.  (Mirrorpic,  Miller  Services) 


outstripped  the  United  States  by  producing 
a  projectile  that  was  shot  into  space  and 
continued  to  circle  around  the  earth  in 
orbit  for  three  months.  This  object  was 
called  Sputnik  1. 

Sputnik  1  in  its  orbit  circled  the  earth 
in  about  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  its 
little  radio  transmitted  constant  signals. 
Although  at  this  time  the  scientists  had 
not  yet  mastered  the  problem  of  re-entry 
into  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  enough  had 
been  accomplished  to  make  it  clear  that 
no  corner  of  the  earth  was  out  of  range 
of  a  missile  from  any  other  point  on  the 
earth. 

Sputnik  1  was  followed  shortly  by  Sput¬ 
nik  2,  a  larger  satellite  carrying  a  dog 
along  with  it.  The  United  States  soon 
launched  its  own  smaller  satellites  that 
picked  up  information  about  temperature, 


radiation,  and  other  conditions  in  space 
outside  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

The  relative  success  of  these  man-made 
heavenly  bodies  indicated  that  man  might 
now  travel  afield  in  space  to  other  plane¬ 
tary  bodies.  The  moon  and  Mars  were  no 
longer  merely  destinations  for  science  fic¬ 
tion  writers. 

Now,  with  an  explosive  capable  of  ob¬ 
literating  a  whole  nation  at  a  single  blow, 
and  with  the  means  of  delivering  that 
utterly  destructive  force  accurately  to  any 
part  of  the  globe,  man  had  within  his 
grasp  the  means  to  destroy  human  life 
utterly;  even  more  than  that,  it  seemed 
that  any  future  world  conflict  could  only 
end  in  one  way — the  complete  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  life  as  we  know  it.  Now  indeed 
“war  had  become  obsolete.” 

Until  the  new  horizon  opened  up  by 
the  advent  of  Sputnik,  the  United  States 
had  based  its  defence  plans  on  “massive 
retaliation” — saturating  the  skies  over 
the  aggressor  power  with  aircraft.  Now 
the  prospect  of  a  swarm  of  guided  missiles 
carrying  atomic  warheads  put  massive 
retaliation  by  conventional  aircraft  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  shade. 

But  even  the  guided  missiles  needed 
bases,  and  in  1958  the  age  of  the  inter¬ 
continental  missile  still  seemed  far  away. 
If  the  United  States  wished  to  continue  its 
defensive  chain  around  the  Soviet  Union 
it  still  would  have  to  rely  on  its  allies  in 
Europe  to  provide  it  with  bases  from 
which  the  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  could  be  fired.  Moreover,  the  United 
States’  allies  would  have  to  be  willing  to 
provide  those  launching  sites  for  American 
weapons  which  they  themselves  did  not 
possess. 

Experiments  in  applying  atomic  power 
to  conventional  weapons  produced  the 
280  mm.  atomic  cannon,  and  this  too 
represented  an  effort  to  localize  the  atomic 
attack — -to  confine  the  effects  of  this  new 
and  terrible  nuclear  weapon  to  a  limited 
battlefield,  to  retain  the  luxury  of  war 
without  adding  the  cost  of  total  annihila¬ 
tion. 

Military  exercises  taught  us  what  the 
consequences  of  unconfined  atomic  war- 
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fare  must  be.  Three  hundred  Hiroshima- 
type  bombs  theoretically  dropped  on 
Western  Germany  produced  five  million 
casualties  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  end  of 
an  afternoon’s  atomic  war  game  it  was 
estimated  that  no  life  was  left  in  the  whole 
state  of  Louisiana. 

But  will  the  allies  of  the  United  States 
be  willing  to  make  their  lands  available 
as  potential  battlefields?  For  that  matter, 
will  the  Soviet  Union’s  allies  be  so  willing? 
By  1955  reluctance  was  already  evident  in 
Britain,  France,  and  Western  Germany. 
British  military  voices  stated  that  if  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  were  to 
authorize  triggering  a  hydrogen  bomb 
fi'om  a  British  base,  then  Britain  would 
be  obliged  to  have  a  few  hydrogen  bombs 
of  its  own  for  its  own  defence. 

The  American  authorities  were  not  too 
willing  to  share  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  Russian  authorities 
were  even  less  willing  to  share  theirs  with 
their  allies.  Thus  the  makings  of  a  stale¬ 
mate  in  the  atomic  cold  war  developed. 
Limited  atomic  war  fought  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  an  ally  would  be  less  likely  because 
of  the  allies’  reluctance  to  provide  a 
battleground.  As  the  picture  of  direct 
nuclear  war  waged  from  Russian  and 
American  bases  came  more  into  focus,  the 
certain  knowledge  that  this  would  mean 
suicide  to  both  peoples  became  our  best 
insurance  against  thermo-nuclear  war. 

The  discovery  of  atomic  power  is  as 
great  a  milestone  in  human  progress  as 
the  discovery  of  fire,  but  along  with  the 
physical  lesson,  unless  we  learn  the  social 
lesson  of  how  to  control  this  power,  this 
milestone  will  certainly  be  man’s  grave¬ 
stone. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  decade  follow¬ 
ing  1950,  this  lesson  had  not  been  learned 
by  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  although  these  two  powers  both 
made  attempts  (in  the  u.n.,  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other 
meetings)  to  narrow  the  differences.  Fun¬ 
damentally,  the  cold  war  was  kept  alive 
because  of  two  diametrically  opposed  poli¬ 
tical  systems  and  because  of  the  frank 
statements  of  the  Communist  leaders  that 


they  worked  for  and  expected  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  capitalist  system. 

Even  if  it  is  evident  that  capitalism  and 
state  socialism  can  never  find  common 
meeting  ground,  even  if  each  system  does 
secretly  hope  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
other,  it  should  still  be  possible  for  both 
to  live  in  comparative  peace  in  the  same 
world  together.  Interchange  of  visits  be¬ 
tween  businessmen,  scientists,  artists,  and 
farmers  became  more  frequent  in  the 
second  half  of  the  decade.  There  was  no 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  peoples.  Among  ordinary  citizens 
there  was  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
agreement. 

Unfortunately  too  many  of  the  official 
class  had  developed  a  vested  interest  in 
the  conflict  over  the  years.  Too  many 
people  made  their  living  or  framed  their 
lives  upon  the  continued  conflict,  and  this 
gave  an  unwonted  rigidity  to  both  of  the 
systems. 

There  is  no  direct  Linked  States-Soviet 
Union  conflict.  Both  states  are  super¬ 
powers  with  great  accumulations  of  eco¬ 
nomic  wealth,  yet  divided  by  very  different 
economic  systems.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  its  system; 
its  other  motive  force  is  a  very  real,  if 
unjustified  fear  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  for  its  part  takes  to  heart 
the  communist  principle  stated  long  ago 
by  Karl  Marx,  that  there  can  be  no 
solution  short  of  the  violent  overthrow  of 
existing  (capitalistic)  governments  in  the 
world. 

Three  months  after  the  Second  World 
War,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  prime  ministers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  announced  they  were  ready 
to  work  with  other  countries  to  convert 
atomic  energy  to  peacetime  uses.  But 
international  control  of  atomic  weapons 
would  have  to  come  first. 

The  u.n.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  created  for  this  purpose,  with  Can¬ 
ada’s  General  McNaughton  as  its  first 
chairman.  Some  ground-work  was  accom¬ 
plished,  but  the  Soviet  Union  stubbornly 
refused  to  discuss  any  control  plan  until 
certain  conditions  were  met.  These  were 
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the  conditions  put  forward  by  the  oppos¬ 
ing  sides: 

The  Russian  Proposal:  First  the  United 
States  must  destroy  all  bombs  manufac¬ 
tured  so  far,  and  thus  demonstrate  its 
genuine  desire  for  peace.  After  the  U.S.A. 
has  done  that,  the  great  powers  will  get 
together  to  work  out  some  system  of  control 
over  the  making  of  future  bombs  in  any 
country. 

The  United  States’  reply:  It  is  useless  to 
destroy  the  few  existing  bombs  without  first 
insuring  against  the  many  bombs  that  can 
and  will  be  made  in  the  future.  But  we  are 
willing  to  destroy  what  we  have  after 
effective  atomic  controls  have  been  set  up. 

The  effective  controls  referred  to  by  the 
United  States  meant  the  right  of  inspec¬ 
tors  appointed  by  the  u.n.  to  travel  freely 
in  every  country  where  uranium  ores  are 
found;  to  inspect  reactors  where  the  raw 
materials  are  converted  to  atomic  power; 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the 
u.n.  on  atomic  research  and  production 
everywhere. 

The  right  to  inspect  was  the  core  of  the 
disagreement.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not 
willing  to  allow  international  inspectors 
to  travel  freely  within  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  They  regarded  the  American  pro¬ 
posal  as  an  attempt  to  spy  out  industrial 
secrets. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  offered  to 
share  the  secrets  of  atomic  energy,  and 
invited  the  members  of  the  u.n.  to  work 
with  his  country  in  developing  this  force 
for  peace.  The  Soviet  Union,  after  first 
accusing  the  United  States  of  using  this 
offer  to  dominate  the  world,  took  the  offer 
seriously.  The  Russians  dropped  their 
previous  demands  for  total  destruction  of 
atomic  weapons  before  discussing  convert¬ 
ing  atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses. 

Because  only  a  few  countries  possess  the 
raw  materials  and  the  industrial  means  of 
production  in  the  early  stages,  greater 
obligations  will  inevitably  rest  upon  those 
countries.  Canada  and  the  Belgian  Congo 
have  the  world’s  greatest  supplies  of  pitch¬ 
blende  from  which  uranium  is  extracted, 


and  Canada  is  also  an  exporter  of  radio¬ 
active  materials. 

Such  countries  will  be  expected  to  pass 
on  the  knowledge  gained  in  their  own 
researches  to  other  less  advanced  states. 
Scientists  from  abroad  would  study  at  first 
hand  the  progress  made  in  making  atomic 
power  cheap  enough  to  compete  with  the 
conventional  sources  of  power.  These 
scientists  would  then  return  and  help  to 
construct  atomic  reactors  in  their  own 
countries. 

Is  it  not  dangerous  to  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  the  secrets  of  atomic 
energy?  The  answer  is  that  “trade  secrets” 
cannot  be  kept,  and  the  nation  that  tries 
to  do  so  defeats  its  own  purpose.  The 
achievements  made  do  not  belong  to  one 
nation,  but  are  an  international  effort. 

March  5,  1953  promised  to  be  a  memor¬ 
able  date  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
world  calendar,  for  it  signified  the  “death 
of  the  leader.”  The  passing  of  Joseph 
Stalin  was  rapidly  followed  by  sweeping 
changes  in  official  Soviet  policy — changes 
that  were  soon  followed  in  the  satellite 
countries. 

The  rule  of  Stalin  had  been  a  personal 
rule,  and  after  the  Second  World  War  no 
Russian  official  dared  differ  with  him  and 
survive.  Stalin  had  appointed  no  successor, 
and  there  was  certainly  no  one  man  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  could  hope  to  command 
the  authority  and  fearful  awe  in  which 
Stalin  was  held  by  the  Communist  world. 
The  mantle  of  power  in  Russia  fell  upon  a 
small  group  who  had  survived  Stalin’s 
purges  and  now  constituted  a  committee 
government. 

The  nominal  leader  of  the  group  was 
Marshal  Bulganin  who  assumed  one  of 
Stalin’s  titles — prime  minister.  The  effec¬ 
tive  leader  one  year  after  Stalin’s  death 
was  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  headed  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
party.  Within  two  years  of  the  death  of  the 
leader,  Khrushchev  was  announcing  the 
new  direction  of  Soviet  policy  to  the  world 
by  a  bitter  attack  on  Stalin’s  leadership 
during  the  last  two  decades.  “Stalin  con¬ 
demned  to  death  many  thousands  who 
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had  committed  no  crimes  at  all,  but  who 
were  forced  to  confess  to  the  most  unlikely 
crimes  by  the  use  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
torture,”  stated  Khrushchev.  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  Soviet  courts  were  review¬ 
ing  the  cases  of  the  victims;  that  8000  had 
been  already  found  innocent  of  the  crimes 
for  which  they  had  been  sentenced. 

These  statements  were  in  fact  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  guilt  by  the  very  group  which 
announced  them,  for  Khrushchev,  Bul¬ 
ganin,  and  their  colleagues  had  themselves 
been  the  agents  of  Stalin’s  purges.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  explanation  was  that  none  of  them 
could  hope  to  oppose  the  tyrant  and 
survive. 

The  debunking  of  the  “cult  of  leader¬ 
ship”  as  the  Stalin  era  was  called,  was 
followed  by  the  satellite  countries  and  by 
Communist  groups  throughout  the  world. 
Stalin’s  pictures  were  removed  from  every 
Communist  meeting  house.  Many  of 
Stalin’s  aides  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries  were  stripped 
of  power  in  new  purges.  In  countries 
where  free  opposition  does  not  exist,  the 
purge  is  the  only  means  by  which  changes 
in  government  personnel  can  take  place. 

The  Khrushchev-Bulganin  team  then 
mapped  the  new  course  of  Soviet  policy. 
The  program  of  Communist  world  su¬ 
premacy  remained  unchanged,  but  the 
methods  were  modified:  instead  of  the 
mailed  fist,  the  velvet  glove;  instead  of  the 
cold  threat,  insidious  flattery.  The  “cold 
war”  would  have  to  end  and  be  replaced 
by  a  war  for  the  trade  markets  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  regime 
was  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with 
that  black  sheep  of  the  Communist  family, 
Yugoslavia,  which  in  1948  had  defied 
Stalin’s  power  to  direct  its  policies  within 
the  Communist  world.  In  May  1955, 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  arrived  in  Bel¬ 
grade  literally  hats  in  hand  on  a  state  visit 
to  Marshal  Tito,  head  of  the  Yugoslav 
state.  This  was  the  first  time  a  Soviet 
leader  had  ventured  in  peacetime  beyond 
the  limits  of  Soviet  or  satellite  territory. 
These  visits  were  followed  by  a  regular 
junket  of  travel  outside  the  iron  curtain — 
to  India,  Burma,  Afghanistan, and  England. 


In  the  same  year  a  conference  of  heads 
of  states  comprising  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
held  in  Switzerland  in  an  effort  to  settle 
the  outstanding  problems  that  divided 
East  and  West,  or  at  least  to  pave  the  way 
for  reconciliation. 

The  Soviet  Union  announced  that  it  was 
already  disarming  a  part  of  its  land  forces 
and  called  on  the  Western  powers  to  do 
the  same.  President  Eisenhower  repeated 
his  proposal  in  the  u.n.  for  a  complete 
aerial  inspection  of  military  installations 
by  agreement  among  the  great  powers. 

The  Soviet  Union  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  destroying  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (nato)  which  it 
claimed  was  a  menace  to  Russian  security. 
It  wanted  the  United  States  to  remove 
American  troops  from  European  soil. 

Both  sides  claimed  to  want  a  reunited 
Germany,  but  the  Russians  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  free  elections  in  both  parts 
of  Germany  to  unite  the  country  in  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Rather  they  wanted 
both  western  and  eastern  governments 
to  meet  as  equals  to  form  a  new  govern¬ 
ment,  even  though  Eastern  Germany  rep¬ 
resented  a  minority  of  the  whole. 

Thus  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the  Big 
Four  resulted  in  no  new  decisions,  but  it 
did  bring  the  leaders  together  face  to  face 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  indicated  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  discuss  problems  around  a  con¬ 
ference  table.  The  new  Russian  leadership 
also  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  world 
trade  and  aid.  It  proposed  to  win  influence 
abroad  by  competing  in  the  world  markets 
and  by  assisting  underdeveloped  countries 
by  loans  and  technical  assistance,  as  the 
Western  democracies  had  been  doing.  The 
revolution  of  destruction  seemed  to  be 
over.  The  Communists  were  out  to  prove 
that  a  better  economic  life  could  be 
achieved  as  well  if  not  better  under  their 
[system  than  under  the  democratic  system. 
This  was  a  challenge  in  which  the  free 
world  with  its  capitalist  free  enterprise 
system  must  pit  its  power  against  state 
control. 

There  were  reactions  in  the  Communist 
world  to  the  new  policy  that  followed  the 
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death  of  Joseph  Stalin.  Within  three 
months  there  was  a  rising  of  industrial 
workers  in  western  Czechoslovakia,  and 
in  the  same  month  anti-Communist  riot- 
ings  broke  out  in  East  Berlin,  spreading 
to  other  sectors  of  Eastern  Germany.  In 
1956  a  similar  rising  of  workers  took  place 
in  Poland.  The  following  year  the  Hun¬ 
garian  workers  made  a  heroic  but  desper¬ 
ate  drive  to  throw  off  Communist  rule  and 
Russian  domination. 

These  four  outbreaks  were  put  down 
with  Soviet  or  local  troops.  Ringleaders 
were  punished,  but  amazingly  enough  the 
governments  confessed  to  weaknesses  that 
partly  justified  the  risings. 

In  telling  something  of  the  story  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Russian  bear  and  the 
American  eagle,  from  their  earliest  associa¬ 
tions  up  to  the  present,  we  have  attempted 
to  show  some  of  the  background  of  the 
mutual  suspicion  that  exists  today  between 
these  two  great  world  powers. 

In  this  unit  many  points  of  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 


Union  have  been  omitted,  to  be  treated  in 
other  units.  Practically  no  world  issue  since 
1945  has  arisen  to  which  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  has  remained 
indifferent. 

Though  each  country  accuses  the  other 
of  fomenting  world  war,  each  has,  time 
and  again,  wfithin  the  u.n.  and  outside, 
announced  its  abhorrence  of  war  and  its 
desire  to  prevent  another  world  outbreak. 

Both  countries  have  agreed  that  wea¬ 
pons  of  war  should  be  reduced  or  out¬ 
lawed.  But  the  two  powers  disagree  as  to 
the  method  of  reducing  or  eliminating 
these  weapons. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  political  practice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments,  and  each 
country  wants  to  see  its  own  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  b',  other  nations. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  ever  accept  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  two  systems,  and  learn  to  live 
together  on  this  planet  in  spite  of  those 
differences,  then  perhaps  peace  may  be 
won. 


For  discussion  and  debate 

1.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
changed  since  the  death  of  Stalin? 

2.  Does  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  differ  from  that  of  other  great 
powers?  If  so,  in  what  respects? 

3.  Does  the  United  States  gain  anything  other  than  moral  satisfaction  from 
helping  the  economic  development  of  other  countries? 

4.  There  must  be  free  sharing  of  the  results  of  research  in  atomic  energy;  but 
this  free  sharing  must  wait  for  the  advent  of  a  fool-proof  system  of  inspection. 

Discuss  this  viewpoint. 


The  quiz 

1.  What  does  “free  enterprise”  mean? 

2.  What  economic  system  is  opposed  to  free  enterprise? 
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3.  What  was  “Seward’s  Icebox”? 

4.  Who  was  Vladimir  Lenin? 

5.  Where  and  why  did  American  troops  land  on  Russian  soil? 

6.  What  was  the  “New  Economic  Policy”? 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

September  1959  —  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  of  the  U.S.S.R.  travelled  to  the  United 
States  for  a  meeting  with  President  Eisenhower.  Their  most  important  decision  was  to 
hold  a  summit  conference  of  heads  of  state  and  prime  ministers  of  the  great  powers,  to 
discuss  disarmament  and  other  problems. 

May  1960  --  President  Eisenhower,  Premier  Khrushchev,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Premier  de  Gaulle  of  France  met  in  Paris.  But  the  meeting 
broke  up  almost  as  soon  as  it  began,  when  Premier  Khrushchev  announced  that  an 
American  U-2  reconnaissance  plane  had  been  shot  down  deep  in  Russian  territory,  and 
demanded  an  apology  from  the  American  president  and  assurances  that  the  responsible 
government  officials  would  be  punished. 

January  1961  —  After  President  Kennedy  assumed  office,  he  and  Premier  Khrushchev  met 
for  talks  in  Vienna,  but  the  results  were  disappointing.  Shortly  afterward,  Khrushchev’s 
plans  for  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  led  to  threat  of  open  war  between 
the  two  powers.  Military  preparations  were  stepped  up,  and  in  September  the  U.S.S.R. 
resumed  atmospheric  nuclear  testing.  Following  this,  the  U.S.  announced  that  it  would 
resume  underground  testing. 

March  1961  —  President  Kennedy  creates  a  Peace  Corps  for  service  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  He  also  announces  a  program  of  aid  to  Latin  America. 

April  12,  1961  —  Yuri  Gagarin  of  the  U.S.S.R.  circles  the  earth  in  the  first  manned  space 
flight.  On  May  5,  the  American  astronaut,  Alan  Shepard,  is  launched  into  space  and 
returns  successfully. 

Space  flights  continued  in  1962.  The  Americans  John  Glenn  and  Scott  Carpenter  each 
circle  the  earth  three  times,  while  in  October  Walter  Schirra  made  a  six-orbit  flight. 

August  1961  —  Premier  Khrushchev  announces  a  new  economic  program  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

U.K.-U.S- A.-U.S-S-R.  three  power  talks  on  nuclear  weapons  disarmament  came  to  an  end 
in  Geneva  in  January,  1962,  after  39  months  without  agreement.  However,  a  new  series 
of  talks  began  in  April.  The  basic  conflict  between  East  and  West  remained  —  the  U.S.  A. 
and  her  allies  insist  upon  on-site  inspection  of  atomic  installations;  the  U.S.S.R.  proposes 
only  national  inspection. 

By  October,  22,  1962,  evidence  had  grown  of  shipment  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  launching  pads 
and  nuclear  missiles  to  Cuba.  President  Kennedy  pronounced  a  quarantine  of  Cuba 
against  the  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  offensive  weapons.  At  the  same  time  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  was  called  by  the  U.S. A.  to  take  action  against  this 
threat  to  peace.  Subsequently  the  U.S. S  R-  withdrew  its  missiles  from  Cuba,  thus  avert¬ 
ing  a  very  real  threat  of  war. 

November  22,  1963  —  The  whole  world  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  while  on  a  tour  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
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The  Commonwealth 

of  Nations 


The  national  emuiems  or  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Ghana, 
and  Malaya  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  British  lion  to  represent 
a  community  of  nations  that  covers 
one-quarter  of  the  land  area,  and 
has  approximately  one-quarter 
of  the  population,  of  the  world. 


History’s  oldest  union 

Nations  have  often  banded  together  for 
purposes  of  defence  and  trade,  but  history 
can  show  us  no  union  that  has  endured 
so  long  and  so  successfully  as  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.  This  growth  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  first  English  settle¬ 
ments  in  neighboring  Ireland  nearly  800 
years  ago.  Today  the  union  is  stronger  than 
it  ever  was. 

The  Commonwealth  is  unique.  There 
never  has  been  any  company  of  nations 
quite  like  it.  The  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  are  bound  by  no  written  rules;  there 
is  no  constitution,  written  or  unwritten; 
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and  any  member  may  withdraw  at  any 
time. 

There  is  no  real  head  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Each  member  ranks  equally  with 
every  other.  At  the  Imperial  Conference 
in  London  in  1926  it  was  stated  that  the 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
“autonomous  communities,  equal  in  status, 
in  no  way  subordinate  to  one  another  in 
domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown.” 

Thus  “common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown” — that  is,  to  the  English  monarchs 
— was  the  one  condition  of  membership. 


Nevertheless,  in  1949  the  Republic  of 
India  was  accepted  into  the  Common¬ 
wealth  even  though  it  does  not  recognize 
“common  allegiance  to  the  Crown”  and 
has  discarded  the  office  of  governor- 
general.  Pakistan  followed  India  in  1954. 
In  South  Africa  the  Nationalist  govern¬ 
ment  also  hopes  to  establish  a  republic  and 
to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth.  Its 
argument  is,  “If  India  can  do  it,  why  can¬ 
not  we?” 

The  story  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  states  which  comprise  it,  will  be  told 
in  this  unit. 
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10:  How  the  Commonwealth  grew 


The  history  of  the  Commonwealth  began 
when  the  English  in  1169  founded  a  colony 
in  Ireland  which  they  called  the  “Irish 
Pale.”  The  king  of  England  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  his  authority  over  the  Irish  tribes 
and  their  feudal  lords,  and  some  hundred 
years  later  a  Parliament  was  established 
in  Ireland  that  was  a  close  copy  of  the 
English. 

Some  three  centuries  later  the  English 
moved  further  afield  when  they  attempted 
to  colonize  the  barren  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Further  south,  Virginia,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Maryland  were  explored  and 
settled.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  Bermuda,  Barbados,  and  the 
coastland  of  Honduras  were  first  occupied 
as  naval  stations  and  were  later  exploited 
by  traders  and  planters. 

The  rounding  out  of  the  British  Empire, 
as  it  came  to  be  called  in  1707,  was 
carried  out  first  by  groups  of  adventurers 
who  formed  themselves  into  great  com¬ 
panies  to  exploit  the  lands  where  they  had 
staked  claims.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
opened  up  western  Canada  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  north.  Other  companies  shipped 
sugar  and  cotton  out  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  great  East  India  Company  com¬ 
manded  armies  of  soldiers  as  well  as  clerks, 
and  extended  its  sway  over  India,  Burma, 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  Africa  Company  was  interested 
chiefly  in  the  slave  trade.  Negroes  were 
shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  America 
as  cheap  labor  in  the  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  plantations. 

The  young  giant  of  the  United  States 
was  reaching  up  to  its  new  Alaskan  terri¬ 
tory.  Fear  that  the  republic  might  absorb 
Hudson’s  Bay  lands  forced  the  company 
to  turn  over  its  populated  areas  to  the 
British  government. 

The  East  India  Company  met  a  similar 
fate  in  1857.  Even  before  this  time,  the 
home  government  had  been  clipping  the 
power  of  the  company:  educating  Indians 


to  share  in  the  government  of  their  coun¬ 
try;  building  railroads,  roads,  and  tele¬ 
graph  systems.  Finally,  after  a  mutiny  of 
Indian  troops,  the  British  government  took 
over  complete  control,  and  India  became 
a  partially  self-governing  colony. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  owed  their 
settlement  largely  to  social  problems  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  the  new  factories  for  mak¬ 
ing  textiles  created  great  prosperity  in  the 
factory  towns,  but  they  brought  poverty 
to  thousands  of  village  workers  who  had 
worked  these  trades  by  hand.  Some  of  the 
unemployed  villagers  went  to  the  cities; 
others  were  left  to  idle,  an  unwanted  group 
known  as  the  “poor  of  the  parish.” 

Chaotic  conditions  in  the  overflowing 
jails  and  prisons  forced  the  authorities  to 
seek  a  solution.  By  1788  both  convicts  and 
the  “poor  of  the  parish”  were  being  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Tasmania.  These  unfortunates  were 
to  provide  the  manpower  for  the  sheep¬ 
raising  empire  of  the  future. 

In  Africa  during  the  eighteenth  century 
growing  public  feeling  against  the  abuses 
of  “traffic  in  human  flesh”  led  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  to  exercise  more  authority 
over  the  activities  of  the  East  Africa  Com¬ 
pany.  Missionaries  and  other  public- 
spirited  people  in  England  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands  when  they  founded 
the  territory  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  West 
African  coast  and  reserved  it  as  a  haven 
for  freed  slaves.  Soon  afterwards,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  took  its  first  hesitant  step  against 
slave-trading  by  limiting  the  number  of 
slaves  that  could  be  carried  in  English 
ships. 

William  Wilberforce,  an  English  cam¬ 
paigner  against  slavery,  forced  a  bill 
through  both  houses  of  Parliament  which 
abolished  the  British  slave  trade.  In  1833 
slavery  itself  came  to  an  end  in  most 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  English  tax¬ 
payers  were  required  to  raise  the  sum  of 
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$100,000,000  to  compensate  former  slave 
owners  for  the  freeing  of  their  slaves. 

The  British  Empire  was  now  competing 
against  other  colonial  powers  which  still 
permitted  slavery.  English  representatives 
at  international  conferences  used  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  induce  other  powers  to  condemn 
and  then  abolish  slavery.  At  the  same  time, 
by  annexing  West  African  territories,  or 
taking  them  over  from  the  Africa  Com¬ 
pany — Nigeria,  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone— the  British  government  grad¬ 
ually  dried  up  the  sources  for  new  slaves. 

Approach  to  self-rule 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Britain 
developed  the  democratic  principles  of 
responsible  and  representative  government; 
gradually  these  liberties  were  extended  to 
its  more  advanced  colonies. 

Responsible  government  made  the  prime 
minister  and  his  ministers  dependent  upon 
the  support  of  the  people’s  representatives 
in  Parliament.  If  they  failed  to  win  a 
majority  vote  on  an  important  issue,  the 
government  was  required  to  resign. 

Representative  government  meant  that 
the  government  had  to  represent  the  votes 
of  the  mass  of  adult  population,  and  not 
the  votes  of  a  privileged  few.  By  1928 
England  and  its  Dominions  had  extended 
the  vote  to  all  adult  citizens.  This  was 
universal  suffrage. 

Out  of  the  British  Empire  an  association 
of  four  states  had  evolved  by  1914 — 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa — conducting  all  the  affairs  of  gov¬ 
ernment  within  their  own  borders,  en¬ 
gaging  in  trade  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Empire,  and  no  longer  required  to 
give  preferences  either  to  British  trade  or 
to  British  ships.  They  still  acknowledged 
the  British  crown  as  a  common  bond  of 
association  within  the  Empire;  they  were 
still  represented  in  foreign  countries  largely 
by  British  ambassadors  and  consuls;  they 
still  deferred  to  Britain  in  matters  of 
peace  and  war. 

Other  colonies  in  the  Empire  were 
gradually  moving  towards  self-government. 
Because  the  British  Empire  spanned  four 


continents,  men  talked  of  “the  Empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.”  One-quarter 
of  the  land  mass  of  the  earth  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  world’s  population  made  up 
this  family  of  nations. 

In  1931  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
ended  the  power  of  Britain  to  pass  any 
laws  binding  on  the  Dominions,  unless  the 
Dominions  specifically  requested  it.  This 
was  the  position  of  Britain  in  the  new 
association.  It  might  still  offer  its  services 
if  required,  but  it  would  no  longer  be  in  a 
position  to  exert  any  control  over  the 
Dominions.  The  new  union  was  one  of 
“free  association.” 

We  can  best  see  how  the  idea  of  free 
association  was  put  into  practice  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  After 
Germany  invaded  Poland  in  September 
1939,  Great  Britain  honored  its  pledge  to 
Poland  by  declaring  war  on  Germany  and 
the  Axis  powers.  But  it  declared  war  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  alone  and  not  in 
the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 

From  1945  onward  there  have  been 
constant  developments  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  member  states,  now 
grown  to  maturity,  have  shouldered  many 
responsibilities  that  once  fell  to  Britain. 

The  Canadian  navy  took  over  the  task 
of  patrolling  off  Canadian  shores.  In  1949, 
the  Canadian  government  accepted  the 
former  British  High  Commission  Territory 
of  Newfoundland  into  the  nation  as  its 
tenth  province.  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  accepted  trusteeship  of  certain  Pacific 
Islands,  including  Nauru,  New  Guinea, 
and  Western  Samoa.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  maintained  its  mandate  over  the 
German  colony  of  South-West  Africa. 

Britain  brought  its  rule  in  India  to  an 
abrupt  end,  and  the  two  states  of  India 
and  Pakistan  came  into  being,  both  re¬ 
maining  within  the  Commonwealth  family. 
A  ticklish  problem  of  allegiance  was  settled 
when  India  agreed  to  recognize  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  Great  Britain  as  the  “symbol”  of 
union  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  island 
of  Ceylon  also  reached  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  and  membership  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  while  the  newly  independent 
Burma  chose  to  go  its  own  way. 
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The  shaded  areas  show  the  self-governing  members 
of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  dependencies 
and  protectorates  (not  shown),  some  of  them  soon 
to  gain  equal  status,  scattered  all  over  the  world. 


11:  The  United  Kingdom 


The  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland)  led  the  world  in  trade 
and  commerce  up  to  1914.  Its  merchant 
navy  was  five  times  as  great  as  its  nearest 
rival’s  and  carried  manufactures  all  over 
the  world.  English  money  was  invested  in 
almost  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The 
pound  sterling  was  exchangeable  every¬ 
where. 

But  it  was  the  Empire  that  told  the  full 
story  of  Britain’s  greatness.  One-quarter  of 
the  habitable  world  was  included  in  this 
great  family.  Britain  protected  its  empire 
with  the  largest  naval  fleet  in  the  world. 


By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
new  forces  were  rising  to  challenge  Brit¬ 
ain’s  supremacy.  Chief  among  these  was 
Germany,  whose  factories  were  competing 
seriously  wfith  Britain’s  industry,  and  whose 
overseas  possessions  were  established  next 
door  to  the  British  colonies.  German  naval 
power  stood  fair  to  challenge  the  Royal 
Navy  on  equal  terms. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  an  island  state 
to  which  the  seas  are  highways  linking  it 
with  lands  overseas;  its  policy  has  always 
been  to  remain  disentangled  from  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs.  But  peaceful  overseas  trade 
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demands  a  peaceful  Europe  in  which  no 
one  power  is  strong  enough  to  dominate 
the  rest.  Britain  has  always  acted  to  “main¬ 
tain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.” 

This  balance  was  threatened  in  1914 
when  a  German-led  combination  of  pow¬ 
ers  attacked  France  and  Russia.  The 
conflict  spread  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Far  East,  earning  it  the  name  of 
the  First  World  War. 

Britain  and  its  empire,  allied  with 
France  and  the  United  States,  defeated 
the  German  alliance  after  four  years  of 
exhausting  war.  Four  great  empires,  the 
German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Turkish,  and 
Russian  were  destroyed  in  the  process. 
When  the  new  map  of  the  world  was 
drawn  up  in  1918,  Britain’s  responsibilities 
for  overseas  peoples  were  increased  beyond 
its  capacity  to  administer  and  defend 
them. 

From  the  dismembered  German  Empire, 
Britain  assumed  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate  over  Tanganyika  (German  East 
Africa)  and  shared  with  France  the  man¬ 
date  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons. 
Former  German  South-West  Africa  be¬ 
came  a  mandate  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  From  the  destroyed  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  Palestine  was  mandated  to  Britain, 
and  for  a  time  Britain  held  protectorates 
over  Egypt  and  Iraq.  These  responsibilities 
were  additional  to  its  Empire  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  Africa,  India,  China,  the  Pacific, 
and  Central  and  South  America. 


It  was  the  British  taxpayer  who  felt  the 
pinch  of  maintaining  large  naval  forces 
and  garrisons  necessary  to  police  the  far- 
flung  outposts.  True,  many  local  troops  like 
those  in  India  and  Trans-Jordan  shoul¬ 
dered  part  of  the  burden,  but  the  load  on 
Britain  was  past  all  bearing. 

Britain  was  becoming  poorer.  Manufac¬ 
turing  competition  from  Japan,  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  were  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  Britain  to  earn  money  for  a 
sound  standard  of  living  at  home  and  Brit¬ 
ain’s  many  economic  and  military  commit¬ 
ments  abroad.  The  war  had  created  a 
world-wide  demand  for  goods,  but  this 
business  boom  died  out  in  the  early  1920’s. 
Ten  years  later  the  great  depression  struck. 
It  was  not  long  before  millions  of  idle 
workers  were  walking  the  streets  of  Britain. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  came  out  of  school  and 
reached  manhood  without  finding  jobs. 

Poverty  was  a  factor  in  reducing  Brit¬ 
ain’s  armed  power.  Another  was  the  belief 
of  many  thinking  Englishmen  that  war 
was  wasteful  and  solved  nothing.  At  Ox¬ 
ford  University  students  announced  in 
college  debate  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  go  to  war  for  their  country. 
And  these  were  not  isolated  voices;  pacifist 
sentiment  was  strong  in  the  country. 

While  Britain  allowed  its  armaments 
to  fall  to  a  dangerously  low  level,  other 


While  Canada  burned  part  of  her  wheat  crop  and  Brazil  dropped  coffee  into  the  sea, 
world-wide  depression  prevailed.  This  photo  shows  unemployed,  starving  workers 
marching  from  Wales  to  Whitehall  in  the  ‘thirties.  (International  News) 


A  bombed  London.  The  nightmare  of  air  warfare  did  not  weaken  Britain’s  stubborn  refusal 
to  surrender  to  Germany  in  1940.  Here  Churchill  surveys  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


European  powers  led  by  adventurous  dic¬ 
tators  prepared  for  aggression.  In  1936 
Italy  sent  an  army  through  the  Red  Sea  to 
attack  and  conquer  Ethiopia.  The  League 
of  Nations’  members  failed  to  agree  on 
effective  counter-measures,  and  the  Royal 
Navy  was  too  weak  to  act  alone. 

Germany  rose  from  the  prostration  and 
defeat  of  the  First  World  War  under  the 
dictator  Adolf  Hitler,  and  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  naked  aggression.  It  annexed 
Austria,  seized  territory  in  western  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  within  a  year  had  appro¬ 
priated  the  whole  of  that  young  democracy. 
With  Italy,  Germany  intervened  in  Spain 
to  aid  a  fascist  uprising  against  the  legal 
government. 

By  now  it  was  the  British  people  who 
realized  that  peace  could  not  be  bought 
by  concessions  to  aggressors.  After  Neville 
Chamberlain,  the  prime  minister,  had 
made  a  futile  trip  to  Munich  in  the  hope 
of  restraining  Hitler,  England  geared  it¬ 
self  for  war.  In  1939  Germany  attacked 
Poland,  whose  independence  Britain  had 
guaranteed,  and  the  Second  World  War 
began. 

This  was  a  far  more  terrible  war  than 
Britain  had  ever  undergone  before.  More¬ 
over,  for  two  years,  Britain,  with  its 
Commonwealth  allies,  took  the  brunt  of  it 
alone.  France  possessed  the  only  land  army 
that  could  hope  to  match  the  might  of 
the  German  Reichswehr,  and  France  col¬ 
lapsed  before  the  German  tank  and  air 


attacks  of  May  1940.  After  France  fell, 
80,000,000  Germans  and  45,000,000  Ital¬ 
ians  opposed  Britain’s  50,000,000  by  land, 
sea,  and  air. 

This  war  completed  the  eclipse  of  Brit¬ 
ain  as  the  leader  in  world  trade.  It  had 
never  been  able  to  grow  enough  food  to 
feed  more  than  half  its  population.  Its  fac¬ 
tories,  its  ships,  and  its  investments  over¬ 
seas  had  earned  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
food  and  other  commodities  that  Britain 
must  import.  But  the  war  also  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of  Britain’s  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  True,  millions  of  new  tonnage  had 
been  built  to  replace  the  losses.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  new  shipping  was  a  debt  that  had 
to  be  paid  for. 

Because  of  its  losses  in  factories  at 
home  and  in  sources  of  raw  materials 
abroad,  Britain  for  a  long  time  was  not 
able  to  produce  enough  manufactured 
goods  for  sale  abroad.  Its  investments 
overseas  had  been  largely  used  up  to  help 
pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  Yet  Britain’s 
foreign  obligations  were  as  vast  as  ever. 
Post-war  conflicts  required  the  presence 
of  British  troops  and  British  naval  units, 
and  entirely  new  international  tensions 
drained  its  resources  even  more. 

The  Labor  party,  which  came  to  power 
in  1945,  promised  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  class  at  home  and 
to  reduce  Britain’s  involvements  abroad. 
The  Labor  government  set  out  to  create 
a  “welfare  state.”  All  Britons,  even  the 
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poorest,  must  enjoy  a  healthy  diet,  de¬ 
clared  the  government,  and  it  set  aside 
great  sums  of  money  to  “subsidize”  the 
basic  foods.  Wartime  food  rationing  was 
continued  and  even  tightened.  While  vir¬ 
tually  everybody  was  restricted  to  a  very 
sparse  diet,  health  was  safeguarded,  for 
the  common  fare  was  evenly  distributed. 

The  Labor  government  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  Beveridge  Report,  designed  to 
guarantee  the  welfare  of  every  Briton 
“from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.”  A  national 
health  service  became  a  fact;  doctors  and 
dentists  became  state  employees,  and  most 
of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  government.  Most 
medical  services  were  now  free  to  the 
people,  and  the  costs  eventually  came  out 
of  the  whole  people’s  pockets  through  the 
income  tax. 

The  Labor  party’s  period  of  power  saw 
a  great  reduction  in  the  territory  of  the 
Empire.  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  be¬ 
came  autonomous  during  these  years,  and 
Britain  ended  its  trusteeship  in  Palestine. 
The  twilight  of  Britain’s  imperialism  was 
viewed  with  sadness  by  Britain’s  mag¬ 
nificent  wartime  leader,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  “I  have  not  become  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  first  minister,  to  preside  over  the 
dissolution  of  the  British  Empire,”  he 
proudly  stated  shortly  before  turning  over 
the  reins  of  government  to  his  political 
opponents. 

What  the  Empire  had  lost,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  had  gained.  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Ceylon  applied  for  membership  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Moreover, 
when  Churchill  resumed  the  leadership  of 
the  country  in  a  Conservative  government 
in  1950,  the  progress  towards  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  colonial  countries  continued. 
Ghana  (the  Gold  Coast)  and  Malaya 
achieved  autonomy  and  Commonwealth 
membership  in  1957,  while  a  group  of 
central  African  states  and  Nigeria  moved 
closer  towards  that  goal. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  majority  of  u.N.  members,  Britain 
“recognized”  the  Communist  regime  that 
seized  power  in  China  in  1949.  Britain  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  Chinese  Nationalist 


leader  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  once  Chiang 
had  been  driven  off  the  mainland  it  saw 
no  point  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  exist- 
tence  of  a  regime  that  controlled  more 
than  500,000,000  people.  But  Britain  made 
it  clear  that  its  recognition  did  not  mean 
approval. 

When  the  Korean  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  invaded  South  Korea  in  1950, 
Britain  stood  squarely  behind  the  United 
States  and  the  great  majority  in  the 
u.N.  Although  heavily  committed  already 
against  the  Communists  in  Malaya,  and 
in  spite  of  an  explosive  situation  on  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong,  where  the  British 
colony  was  virtually  surrounded  by  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese,  Britain  provided  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  ground  force  in  the  war  against 
aggression.  British  troops,  with  the  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Australians,  formed  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Division,  which  earned  a  splen¬ 
did  record  in  the  Korean  War. 

While  Britain  supported  u.N.  action 
against  aggression  in  Korea,  it  tried  to 
prevent  the  conflict  from  spreading  beyond 
Korea  and  flaming  into  a  world  war.  The 
British  press  criticized  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  the  u.N.  commander-in-chief, 
when  he  crossed  the  38th  parallel 
into  North  Korea.  There  was  sharper 
criticism  when  he  ordered  an  advance  to 
the  Chinese  border  on  the  Yalu  River. 
The  British  government  then  requested 
that  no  new  policy  be  started  by  the 
American  Command  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  Britain  has  shown  occasional 
criticism  of  American  foreign  policy,  this 
has  been  far  overshadowed  by  its  close 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  in  all 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  1955  Britain  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  preserve  unity  and  co-operation 
in  western  Europe  by  agreeing  to  keep 
troops  on  the  Continent  indefinitely  as 
part  of  the  Western  European  Union 
(  w.e.u.  ) .  This  decision  was  a  sacrifice  of 
the  traditional  British  policy  that  stood 
against  entanglement  in  Europe.  The  sac¬ 
rifice  was  made  partly  to  dispel  French 
fears  of  German  rearmament  and  partly 
to  satisfy  the  United  States  that  the 
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defence  of  western  Europe  was  a  reality. 

Britain  also  attempted  to  ease  the 
tension  between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China.  Because  it  has  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Communist  China, 
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Canada  formally  became  a  nation  with 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
in  1931.  The  nation  now  had  the  legal 
right  to  carry  on  relations  with  other 
countries  and  to  settle  its  affairs  at  home 
without  reference  to  Great  Britain.  Even 
appeals  from  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
decisions,  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Britain, 
ceased  in  1950. 

During  the  First  World  War,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  won  a  place  for  Canada  on  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which  directed  the 
war.  Canada’s  voice  was  heard  at  the 
peace  conference,  and  it  gained  a  seat 
on  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

Canada  was  hardly  ready  for  its  new 
responsibilities.  Its  Department  of  External 
Affairs  was  a  very  sketchy  organization  in 
1931.  It  was  not  until  the  Second  World 
War  that  Canada  really  developed  a 
foreign  policy  of  its  own.  For  one  week 
in  1939  while  England  and  Germany  were 
at  war,  Canada  remained  at  peace.  Then 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  Parliament 
voted  to  send  Canada  into  war  at  Britain’s 
side. 

Since  the  war,  Canada’s  influence  and 
responsibilities  in  world  affairs  have  grown 
tremendously.  This  has  required  great  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  and  Canadian  representation  in 
almost  all  the  important  capitals  of  the 
world. 

Canada  was  one  of  the  original  coun¬ 
tries  to  sign  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  served  on  the  first  Security  Council,  and 


and  the  United  States  has  not,  Britain  has 
used  its  position  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  disputes  such  as  the  control  of  For¬ 
mosa  and  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  may  be  settled  peacefully. 


again  in  1958.  Its  economic  wealth  gives 
it  a  standing  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
population.  Discovery  of  uranium,  leading 
to  the  construction  of  a  great  atomic  energy 
plant  at  Chalk  River,  earned  Canada  a 
place  with  the  five  great  powers  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  country 
played  a  tremendous  part  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  war-devastated  lands.  It  gave 
out  two  billion  dollars  after  the  war,  mostly 
in  loans  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries  in  western  Europe. 

Canada  cemented  its  relations  with  the 
Commonwealth  by  taking  part  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  proposals  in  1950.  It 
granted  more  than  $25,000,000  worth  per 
year  in  technical  equipment,  technical  aid, 
and  food  to  be  used  in  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  and  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia. 

Canada’s  participation  in  world  affairs 
developed  rapidly.  During  the  Berlin 
Blockade,  one  of  the  first  causes  of  tension 
between  East  and  West,  Canada  assisted 
in  the  great  air-lift  by  which  supplies 
were  flown  in  to  keep  western  Berlin  fed 
and  working.  When  the  Indonesians 
were  waging  civil  war  against  the  Dutch 
administrators  in  the  former  Dutch 
colony,  Canada’s  representative,  General 
McNaughton,  introduced  a  proposal  which 
brought  the  warring  factions  together  to 
discuss  their  differences.  Later  this  led  to 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Republic. 

In  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  over  control  of  the  state  of  Kashmir, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Canada’s  General 
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McNaughton  to  act  as  a  sort  of  referee 
in  the  discussion  while  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Security  Council.  His  proposal  to 
demilitarize  the  disputed  territory,  to 
appoint  a  United  Nations  mediator,  and 
later  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  the  territory, 
met  agreement  by  both  Pakistan  and  India. 

Notwithstanding  Canada’s  loyalty  to 
the  Commonwealth,  it  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows  United  States  policy  against  British 
opinion.  Just  before  the  Palestine  War  in 
1948,  President  Truman  urged  that  Pales¬ 
tine  be  divided  into  separate  Arab  and 
Jewish  states.  Britain  opposed  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  Canada  sided  with  the  United 
States  against  its  Commonwealth  partner. 

The  North  Korean  attack  on  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  in  June  1950,  and  the 
United  States’  reaction  to  it,  took  Canada 
by  surprise.  Although  the  government 
supported  the  resolution  to  meet  force 
with  force,  Canada  was  certainly  not  ready 
with  military  aid,  and  its  initial  contribu¬ 
tion  consisted  of  three  destroyers  which 
were  put  under  United  Nations’  command. 

The  United  Nations  sent  out  a  plea 
for  ground  troops.  A  recruiting  campaign 
went  into  force  immediately,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  a  battalion  of  infantry 
was  trained  and  ready  for  action  in  Korea. 
This  battalion  was  followed  in  May  1951 
by  two  others,  making  up  the  25th  Brigade 
Group  of  about  10,000  men. 

The  Korean  conflict  was  tied  up  closely 
with  the  question  of  China.  Britain  had 
given  de  facto  recognition  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  early  in  1950. 
Canada  did  not.  But  Canada’s  minister 
for  External  Affairs  did  announce  that 
the  problems  in  the  Far  East  had  a  better 
chance  of  being  solved  if  relations  were 
normal  with  the  present  government  of 
China. 

Canada  and  the  United  States 

President  Roosevelt  anticipated  history 
when  in  1938  he  stated  that  his  country 
would  not  stand  idly  by  if  Canada’s  se¬ 
curity  were  threatened.  When  England 
and  the  Commonwealth  stood  in  peril 
before  Hitler’s  victorious  armies,  that 


Sir  Robert  Borden,  prime  minister  (1911-1920), 
insisted  that  Canada  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
international  affairs.  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 


Above:  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  directed  the 
cease-fire  talks  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947. 

Below:  Lester  Pearson,  now  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
worked  for  the  creation  of  UNEF,  1956.  (United  Nations) 


The  Seaway  project.  This  picture,  taken  in  1956,  shows  construction 
under  way  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Generating  Station.  (Ontario  Hydro) 


threat  became  real.  In  1940  Canada  con¬ 
cluded  a  military  pact  with  the  United 
States  at  Ogdensburg.  The  two  countries 
undertook  to  share  the  task  of  defending 
the  Arctic  approaches  to  North  America. 
The  defence  of  the  Yukon,  Northwest 
Territories,  Newfoundland,  and  Alaska  be¬ 
came  joint  responsibilities.  Later  the  two 
countries  co-operated  in  planning  a  radar 
defence  screen  across  the  Arctic  approaches 
to  give  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  enemy 
aircraft  that  might  use  the  polar  route  to 
attack  North  America.  By  1956  work  on 
this  Distant  Early  Warning  (dew)  system 
was  well  advanced. 

For  many  years  Canada  had  been  visua¬ 
lizing  the  day  when  large  ocean-going 
ships  might  carry  their  cargoes  right 
through  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  thus  save 
the  heavy  costs  of  unloading  in  the  east 
and  reloading  onto  freight  trains.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  this  dream  was  a 
stretch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Mont¬ 
real  and  the  outlet  from  Lake  Ontario. 
The  task  of  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  its  canal  system  required  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  of  the  State  of  New  York,  since 
United  States  territory  was  involved. 

The  Canadian  government  made  many 
approaches  to  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  to  start  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project  on  a  cost-sharing  basis,  but  power¬ 
ful  pressure  from  American  railway  in¬ 
terests  prevented  the  project  from  passing 
the  United  States  Congress.  Finally,  in 
1954,  Canada  lost  patience  and  resolved 
to  build  the  seaway  alone,  and  this  stirred 
the  United  States  to  action.  Led  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  progressive  forces  de¬ 
feated  the  opposition  to  the  seaway  in  the 
American  Congress  and  the  work  began. 
Canada  had  to  agree  that  the  canals  above 
Montreal  be  situated  on  the  American  side 
of  the  river,  but  reserved  the  right  to  build 
alternative  canals  on  the  Canadian  side  at 
some  future  date,  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 


The  completion  of  the  seaway  made 
possible  an  inland  water-route  from  Belle 
Isle  to  Fort  William,  some  2200  miles.  The 
ten  million  tons  of  cargo  now  carried 
annually  between  Montreal  and  the  Mid¬ 
west  may  be  increased  to  45,000,000  tons. 

Canada’s  Commonwealth  Bond 

Canada  acts  as  a  bridge  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  has 
been  able  to  interpret  the  American  point 
of  view  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
point  of  view  to  the  United  States.  Our 
Commonwealth  association  brings  us  into 
close  contact  with  India  and  Pakistan;  thus 
we  are  a  bridge  between  the  conflicting 
interests  in  Asia  and  America.  When  the 
Asian  countries  under  the  leadership  of 
India  attempted  to  force  a  solution  to  the 
Korean  conflict,  Sir  Benegal  Rau  of  India, 
and  Mr.  Nasrollah  Entezam  of  Iran  asked 
for  Canada’s  minister  for  External  Affairs, 
Lester  Pearson,  to  work  with  them  on  an 
armistice  plan  to  be  presented  in  the  u.n. 

Canadian  diplomacy  scored  two  later 
successes.  With  fighting  going  on  among 
Egyptians  and  invading  Israelis,  English, 
and  French  in  Egypt,  Lester  Pearson  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  through  the  creation  of 
a  u.n.  Emergency  Force  in  1956.  This 
force  became  a  reality  with  unprecedented 
speed.  Mr.  Pearson  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  largely  for  this  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Another  Canadian,  Paul  Martin,  led  a 
delegation  that  succeeded  in  breaking  a 
long  deadlock  over  u.n.  membership;  be¬ 
cause  of  this  Canadian  effort,  16  new 
members  entered  the  United  Nations. 

The  aims  of  Canada’s  foreign  policy  are, 
in  the  words  of  the  then  prime  minister, 
Louis  St.  Laurent :  “.  .  .  to  devise  practical 
means  of  dealing  with  immediate  problems 
and  to  maintain  sufficient  faith  in  the 
ultimate  objective  of  peace  based  on  good 
will.” 
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13:  Australasia 


Australia 

In  1786  a  fleet  set  out  to  found  a  colony 
in  southeastern  Australia,  of  which  little 
was  known  beyond  the  report  of  Captain 
Cook,  who  had  sailed  into  Botany  Bay 
several  years  before.  This  expedition  was 
led  by  a  Captain  Phillips,  and  he  brought 
with  him  about  a  thousand  people:  con¬ 
victs  wdth  their  wives  and  children,  marines 
to  act  as  guards,  and  a  staff. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,  which  today  has 
a  population  of  more  than  ten  million.  It 
has  a  standard  of  living  that  ranks  with 
that  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  lowest  death  rates  in 
the  world. 

In  the  early  days  land  was  parcelled  out 
to  discharged  military  men.  They  formed 
a  tight  group  that  monopolized  available 
land  and  discouraged  enterprise.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  convicts,  indifferent  workers,  were 
followed  by  the  “poor  of  the  parish” — men 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  had  failed 
to  find  work  at  home.  America  made  its 
contribution  to  the  growing  colony  in 
United  Empire  Loyalists — those  who  had 
remained  loyal  to  Britain  during  the 
War  of  Independence  and  were  forced  to 
start  a  new  life  in  another  new  land. 
Famine  conditions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
sent  new  settlers  of  a  better  type,  and 
a  wise  land  policy  enabled  many  settlers 
of  small  means  to  purchase  cheap  small 
holdings.  In  spite  of  laws  to  the  contrary, 
the  enterprising  continued  to  push  beyond 
the  settled  boundaries  in  the  search  for  new 
lands,  though  the  interior  of  Australia 
offered  little  but  salt  marshes  and  desert 
plateau,  or  at  the  very  best  semi-arid  pas¬ 
toral  land. 

California’s  “Gold  Rush”  in  1848  was 
both  the  undoing  and  making  of  Australia. 
When  the  first  reports  drifted  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  adventurous  Australian 


immigrants  moved  in  droves  to  America 
and  the  population  of  the  new  continent 
was  depleted.  But  one  “digger”  called 
Edward  H.  Hargreaves  who  had  been  sin¬ 
gularly  unlucky  as  a  sheep  farmer  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  not  much  more  successful  as 
a  gold  miner  in  California,  was  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  the  gold  country  of 
California  and  similar  terrain  in  New 
South  Wales.  He  returned  to  the  Bathurst 
area  and  his  “hunch”  served  him  well.  By 
1852  gold  hunters  began  pouring  into 
Australia  by  the  thousands.  In  ten  years 
the  population  of  Australia  tripled — from 
less  than  half  a  million  to  a  million  and 
a  half. 

This  tremendous  influx  of  immigrants 
marked  the  end  of  convict  labor,  which 
could  not  exist  beside  free  immigration; 
the  new  population  stimulated  farming. 
Unsuccessful  miners  found  employment 
on  the  growing  number  of  sheep-rearing 
stations.  The  ships  that  took  wool  to 
Britain  needed  a  return  cargo  to  make 
their  long  voyage  worthwhile,  so  they 
brought  back  new  settlers  whose  passage 
money  was  lent  to  them  by  a  colonizing 
company. 

Chinese  began  to  appear  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  Australian  miners  resented 
the  new  immigrants.  They  feared  an  in¬ 
undation  of  cheap  labor  that  might 
reduce  their  own  living  to  Asian  standards. 
Race  riots  broke  out  in  the  mining  area, 
and  the  government  stepped  in  to  reduce 
Chinese  immigration.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  is  known  as  the  “White 
Australia  Policy” — the  practice  of  restrict¬ 
ing  immigration  to  people  of  the  white 
race. 

The  miners,  or  “diggers,”  were  energetic 
agitators  for  political  reform  and  voting 
rights.  A  group  of  embattled  diggers 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  troops  sent 
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out  by  the  “squatter”-controlled  govern¬ 
ment  in  1854.  Ostensibly  the  dispute  was 
over  mining  licences;  in  reality,  the  right 
to  vote  was  the  issue.  The  “Eureka  Stock¬ 
ade  Rebellion”  became  a  symbol  of  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot  in  Australia 


years  this  party  has  stood  for  increased 
socialization  of  the  means  of  production. 
The  other  party  represents  a  coalition  of 
the  Liberals  and  the  Country  party,  and 
resembles  the  British  Conservative  party. 
This  party  draws  its  support  from  the 


Australia  was  once  a  penal  colony.  When  Sydney 
was  founded  in  1788,  the  prisoners  were  released 
and  settled  on  the  land.  (Bettman  Archives) 


long  before  those  reforms  came  to  the 
mother  country. 

It  was  the  fear  of  growing  German 
colonial  power  in  the  Pacific  that  led  the 
six  Australian  colonies  to  form,  in  1901, 
a  federal  union  known  as  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia.  Today,  the  right  to 
vote  in  Australian  elections  is  both  univer¬ 
sal  and  compulsory.  A  complicated  voting 
system  is  used.  The  voter  puts  his  mark 
beside  each  of  three  candidates  in  order 
of  preference.  If  no  candidate  receives 
a  clear  majority,  then  the  one  with  the 
lowest  number  of  votes  is  eliminated  and 
his  votes  are  distributed  among  the  others 
until  an  absolute  majority  is  received. 

There  are  really  only  two  parties  in 
Australia.  The  Australian  Labor  party  re¬ 
ceives  its  support  from  trade  unions  and 
families  of  wage-earners,  small  tradesmen, 
and  small  farmers.  During  the  past  20 


Early  settlers  in  New  Zealand.  The  country 
was  a  “no  man's  land”  until  the  British 
took  over  in  1832.  (Bettman  Archives) 


propertied  and  salaried  classes  and  those 
who  favor  free  enterprise. 

The  Labor  party  gained  steadily  in 
power  from  1934  and  throughout  the  war 
years.  It  formed  the  government  in  1943 
and  again  in  1946,  but  lost  to  the  Liberal- 
Country  party  coalition  in  1949.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  country’s  renunciation 
of  the  Labor  party  was  a  serious  coal  strike 
for  which  the  Communists  were  blamed. 
The  new  government  undertook  to  make 
the  Communist  party  illegal,  but  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  overruled  them. 

Australia’s  chief  problem  is  immigration, 
and  immigration  is  inseparable  from  the 
“White  Australia  Policy.”  Australia  is  geo¬ 
graphically  an  Asian  power.  Although  lar¬ 
ger  in  area  than  the  United  States,  it  has 
a  population  that  has  barely  reached  ten 
million,  and  is  overwhelmingly  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  interior 
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will  ever  be  able  to  support  a  large  popu¬ 
lation,  22,000,000  people  is  the  country’s 
estimated  target.  China,  Japan,  and  Indo¬ 
nesia  would  like  to  solve  their  pressing 
population  problems  by  sending  some  of 
their  people  to  this  continent,  but  Austra¬ 
lians  are  determined  to  “keep  Australia 
white.” 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  isolation  in  the  Pacific  was  glaringly 
brought  home  to  them  as  the  Japanese 
came  close  to  their  shores;  bombs  were 
dropped  on  Australian  territory,  and  Ja¬ 
panese  submarines  operated  off  its  coast. 

Since  the  war,  Australia  has  encouraged 
large  numbers  to  emigrate  from  Great 
Britain  and  western  Europe.  The  target 
is  70,000  new  immigrants  a  year  for 
ten  years.  This  policy  of  “keeping  Aus¬ 
tralia  white”  is  distasteful  to  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  and  India  accused  Australia  of  racial 
discrimination. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  United 
States’  and  Australian  interests  closer  to¬ 
gether.  Australian  forces  served  under 
American  command  in  Korea;  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  general  was  in  command  of  Allied 
troops  in  Japan. 

This  close  association  with  the  United 
States  was  solidified  by  the  anzus  (Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  United  States) 
Treaty  signed  by  those  three  nations  in 
1951.  This  was  another  regional  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  framework  of  the  u.n., 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  mu¬ 
tual  defence  in  the  Pacific  against  aggres¬ 
sion.  Three  years  later,  the  anzus  pact  was 
enlarged  to  include  eight  southeast  Asian 
powers  in  a  much  wider  defensive  alliance, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

(SEATO) . 

Australia’s  need  for  strong  allies  was 
heightened  by  the  uncovering  of  an 
espionage  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  em¬ 
bassy  in  Canberra  in  1954.  A  number  of 
Australian  Communists  were  involved  in 
this  affair,  and  as  a  result  Australia  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  English  monarch  set  foot  on  Austra¬ 
lian  soil  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  1954, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  ii  toured  Australia. 


Her  visit  was  a  grand  holiday  for  the 
Australian  people,  and  the  young  Queen 
and  her  husband,  Prince  Phillip,  were  feted 
everywhere. 

New  Zealand 

The  history  and  problems  of  New  Zealand 
are  closely  linked  with  those  of  Australia, 
though  in  fact  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  separates  them. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  main 
islands,  North  Island  and  South  Island, 
with  two  main  lesser  island  groups:  Stew¬ 
art  Island  and  Chatham  Island.  The 
climate  and  topography  resemble  Italy’s 
— a  long  mountainous  backbone  and  fertile 
lowlands.  The  country’s  first  settlers  were 
escaped  convict  laborers  from  Australia, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous 
farming  community. 

This  country,  which  now  numbers  a  little 
less  than  two  million  people,  has  not  the 
same  pressing  population  problem  as  has 
Australia.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  about  80,000  Maoris. 
But  since  the  whole  area  of  New  Zealand 
is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  it  offers  no  temptation  to  the 
millions  of  Asia. 

Asians  can  hardly  charge  New  Zealand 
with  race  prejudice  or  with  upholding 
“white  supremacy.”  The  white  settlers 
came  into  early  contact  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  a  people  of  considerable  in¬ 
telligence  and  civility.  Frequent  clashes 
erupted  between  the  whites  who  were 
taking  up  the  fertile  land  and  the  Maoris 
who  rightly  considered  that  the  land  be¬ 
longed  to  them.  A  wise  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  brought  these  conflicts  to  an  end. 
Today  the  Maori  enjoys  complete  equality 
in  government  and  social  life.  Maoris  are 
represented  in  the  New  Zealand  parliament 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  They 
retain  their  local  customs,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  sit  side  by  side  with  white  school- 
children.  Hence.  Maoris  have  become  loyal 
citizens  and  an  important  prop  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  New  Zealand’s 
voice  in  world  affairs  is  its  position  as  a 
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trustee  power  in  the  United  Nations  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council.  New  Zealand’s  trusteeship 


14:  The  Union  of  South  Africa 


In  1814  the  British  seized  Cape  Colony, 
the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  from  the  Dutch 
settlers.  These  Dutch,  or  Boers  (farmers) 
as  they  were  then  called,  moved  inland 
across  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers  to 
escape  British  rule.  There  they  founded 
the  provinces  of  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State.  When  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Transvaal,  hordes  of  British  and  other 
prospectors  followed,  and  in  1899  war 
broke  out  between  Britain  and  the  Boers. 
This  was  the  South  African  War  in  which 
two  famous  Canadian  regiments  took  part 
— the  Lord  Strathcona  Horse  and  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment. 

The  Boers  were  defeated;  their  province 
became  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
They  became  members  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  with  the  same  political  rights  and 
voting  powers  as  the  British  in  South 
Africa.  In  fact,  within  a  few  years  the 
Boers — or  Afrikaners  as  we  must  call  them 
now — actually  gained  control  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

Of  the  Union’s  population  of  14,000,000, 
nine  million  are  native  Africans  (Negroes)  ; 
less  than  three  million  are  Europeans  of 
Dutch  and  British  extraction.  Two  other 
groups  are  important  to  our  story:  1)  the 
Asians,  chiefly  Indians  who  were  brought 
to  the  country  to  work  in  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  many  of  whom  have  become  well-to- 
do  merchants  and  property  owners;  2)  the 
Colored,  a  people  resulting  from  intermar¬ 
riage  between  Negro  slaves,  Europeans,  and 
others.  Many  of  these  too  have  risen 
educationally  and  socially,  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  are  often  indistinguishable  from 
white  Europeans.  The  Asians  and  Colored 
number  one  and  a  quarter  million — -nearly 


of  Western  Samoa  will  be  described  in 
Unit  11. 


half  the  number  of  the  European  popula¬ 
tion. 

Democracy  in  South  Africa  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  Europeans.  Only  three 
of  the  163  members  in  the  federal  parlia¬ 
ment  represent  the  Africans.  And  these 
must  be  Europeans,  not  Africans. 

Afrikaners  and  English-speaking  South 
Africans  are  held  together  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  a  small  minority  of 
whites  in  a  vast  non-white  country.  Afri¬ 
kaner  and  English  believe  that  if  control 
of  the  country  once  gets  out  of  their 
hands  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  them 
but  flight  and  the  destruction  of  all  that 
Europeans  have  contributed  to  Africa. 

Below  the  surface  there  is  strife  among 
the  Europeans  themselves.  Many  Afri¬ 
kaners  fear  the  English  because  of  what 
England’s  policy  has  always  been  in  col- 
lonial  areas.  History  has  shown  them  that 
Great  Britain  has  always  encouraged  self- 
government  by  the  local  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  it  has  conquered.  Great  Britain 
tries  to  raise  the  educational  and  living 
standards  of  those  peoples  to  the  level 
where  they  are  fit  to  govern  themselves. 
Most  Afrikaners — and  many  English  too — 
are  frankly  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
that  policy  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

There  are  two  main  political  parties  in 
South  Africa  today:  the  National  party 
which  came  into  power  in  1948,  and  the 
United  party  which  held  power  for  many 
years  under  the  world  famous  figure 
General  Jan  Smuts  till  his  death  in  1949. 
The  Nationalists  defeated  General  Smuts’ 
United  party  when  they  convinced  the 
voters  that  he  was  planning  to  give  Afri¬ 
cans  a  greater  share  in  the  government  of 
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their  country.  The  Nationalists  want  to 
preserve  “white  supremacy.” 

Any  step  towards  self-government — mo¬ 
ney  spent  on  schools  for  Africans;  housing 
accommodation  outside  their  segregated 
areas;  permission  to  ride  on  the  same  buses 
as  whites  and  to  sit  in  the  same  theatres 
with  whites — all  these  must  be  resisted, 
say  the  Nationalists.  Any  such  concessions 
would  spell  the  doom  of  the  white  race 
in  Africa,  and  the  destruction  of  all  they 
have  accomplished. 

This  policy  is  called  “Apartheid”  (apart¬ 
ness).  Non-Europeans  must  be  kept  com¬ 
pletely  apart  from  Europeans.  Apartheid 
has  always  been  practised  in  South  Africa. 
The  Nationalists  want  to  carry  it  further. 

At  one  time  the  Africans  lived  all  year 
round  in  their  kraals  (stockaded  villages), 
tilled  their  land  with  primitive  wooden 
ploughs,  and  shared  their  undersized 
cattle.  Fever  and  other  chronic  sickness, 
drought,  flood,  and  poor  soil  fertility  all 
made  agricultural  life  precarious  and  un¬ 
rewarding. 

When  the  Boer  “Trekkers”  crossed  the 
Vaal  River  in  1835,  the  Africans  were 
pushed  still  further  back  to  less  fertile 
lands.  Certain  areas— Bechuanaland,  Ba¬ 
sutoland,  Swaziland,  and  Zululand — were 
reserved  for  them  by  the  British  colonial 
government;  in  these  areas  whites  could 
not  buy  property. 

Gold  and  diamonds  as  well  as  coal 
mining  soon  developed.  Towns  and  cities 
such  as  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  grew 
up.  These  attracted  the  African  worker 
away  from  his  kraal  into  industrial  life. 

The  white  mine  operators  and  large 
farmers  needed  the  cheap  labor  the  Afri¬ 
cans  provided.  But  they  did  not  want  the 
African  living  permanently  among  them. 
The  African  was  given  a  pass  allowing 
him  to  travel  to  an  industrial  area  and 
work  for  a  set  time.  When  the  term 
expired  he  was  either  to  sign  on  for  an 
additional  term  or  return  to  his  kraal. 

In  spite  of  police  and  legislation,  African 
workers  tended  to  make  permanent  homes 


South  African  Nationalists  look  uneasily  at 
native  emancipation  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 
This  Nigerian  exercises  his  right  of  secret  ballot 
in  Nigeria’s  first  democratic  elections. 


South  Africans  defy  Nationalist  segregation  policies, 
crowding  Capetown  train  compartments  reserved 
for  white  passengers.  (International  News) 


Last-ditch  stand  by  the  Afrikaner  Dutch.  The  problem 
of  hostility  between  British  and  Boers  is  small  beside 
the  racial  problem  in  South  Africa.  (Bettman  Archives) 


in  the  mining  and  industrial  cities.  Ugly 
slums  sprouted  up,  with  dirty  alleys  of 
rickety  lean-to’s,  sometimes  rows  of  mere 
tents.  Marauding  bands  of  youths  roamed 
the  streets,  a  menace  to  law-abiding 
Africans  and  Europeans  alike. 

Asians  and  Colored  also  lived  in  their 
own  reserved  districts,  and  the  Nationalist 
government  has  as  its  aim  to  make  it 
illegal  for  non-Europeans  to  live  anywhere 
else  but  in  the  areas  allotted  to  them.  The 
Group  Areas  Act  has  not  yet  been  widely 
applied  in  the  Union,  partly  because  many 
Europeans  who  own  property  in  the  re¬ 
served  areas  would  have  to  give  it  up. 
Still,  the  government  is  going  ahead  with 
a  scheme  of  removing  thousands  of  Afri¬ 
cans  from  their  present  shanty-towns,  often 
by  razing  the  settlements  to  the  ground. 

The  Apartheid  aims  of  the  Nationalists 
also  constitute  a  threat  to  the  political 
rights  of  minorities  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution.  The  Nationalist  government 
wanted  to  take  the  Colored  population  off 
the  common  roll  of  voters,  to  have  them 
vote  as  a  group  for  three  European  candi¬ 
dates  as  the  Africans  do.  But  since  the 
rights  of  the  Colored  to  vote  in  the  same 
constituencies  as  the  whites  is  guaranteed 
in  an  “entrenched”  clause  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  this  change  could  not  come  about 
without  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  in 
Parliament. 

The  Nationalists  obtained  a  majority 
vote  for  their  proposal  in  1954,  but  failed 
to  obtain  the  two-thirds  majority.  When 
they  decided  to  go  ahead  anyway,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  their  action  illegal. 
The  Nationalists  claimed  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  could  not  overrule  the 
will  of  Parliament,  and  Dr.  Malan,  the 
Nationalist  prime  minister  of  the  time, 
threatened  to  set  up  a  special  parliamentary 
court  to  contest  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion.  This  device  was  defeated  by  strong 
opposition.  The  Nationalist  party  then  hit 
on  a  device  of  “packing”  the  South  African 
senate  so  as  to  win  enough  votes  to  put 
through  the  measure  removing  Colored 
voters  from  the  common  roll. 

There  is  strong  opposition  among  both 
Afrikaners  and  British  South  Africans  to 


these  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  for  reasons  other  than  regard  for 
the  interests  of  African  and  Colored.  If 
a  party  that  happens  to  hold  a  majority 
in  Parliament  is  allowed  to  alter  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  this  instance,  it  may  attack 
fundamental  rights  in  other  instances. 
It  would  have  a  precedent  for  changing 
the  Union  into  a  republic  outside  the 
Commonwealth.  It  might  abolish  Eng¬ 
lish  as  one  of  the  two  official  languages, 
with  far-reaching  effects  on  education. 

Up  till  now  in  the  schools  of  the  Union 
both  English  and  Afrikaans  have  been 
used.  The  students  might  go  into  a  class 
and  receive  instruction  in  mathematics  in 
the  English  language  and  follow  that  with 
a  class  in  geography  delivered  in  the  Afri¬ 
kaans  language.  Now  the  government  is 
insisting  that  more  and  more  instruction 
be  given  only  in  Afrakaans,  a  language 
that  is  spoken  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

South-West  Africa 

The  territory  called  South-West  Africa 
was  a  colony  of  Germany  until  the  First 
World  War.  Germany  lost  this  territory  to 
the  Allies  and  it  became  a  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  League  made  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  responsible  for 
directing  the  affairs  of  South-West  Africa. 

Since  the  League  of  Nations  no  longer 
exists,  and  its  work  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  LTnited  Nations,  most  powers  felt  that 
South-West  Africa  should  become  a  trust 
territory  of  the  Linked  Nations.  Not 
only  did  the  Nationalist  government  of 
South  Africa  refuse  to  agree  to  this 
arrangement,  but  they  have  held  elections 
with  a  view  to  incorporating  South-West 
Africa  into  the  Union.  All  efforts  in  the 
u.n.  to  discuss  the  status  of  South-West 
Africa  or  the  treatment  of  the  Colored 
have  met  with  the  Pinion’s  stubborn  re¬ 
fusal  to  participate.  They  claim  that  these 
are  “domestic  matters”  and  no  concern  of 
the  world  organization. 

What  you  have  read  so  far  seems  to  be 
a  very  black  picture  of  the  workings  of 
government  in  a  country  that  calls  itself 
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democratic  and  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.  But  before  con¬ 
demning  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of 
practices  more  fitting  the  countries  that 
are  ruled  by  dictators,  we  must  realize 
that  conditions  in  that  country  are  far 
different  from  those  of  our  own  where 
we  have  few  race  problems,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  is  almost  completely  literate.  This 
is  what  a  well-known  Johannesburg  teacher 
— and  no  friend  of  the  Nationalist  govern¬ 
ment— has  to  say  about  the  African : 

.  .  It  must  be  remembered  that  most 
Africans  with  whom  Europeans  come  into 
contact  are  extremely  primitive,  humble, 
illiterate,  and  irresponsible  people,  little 
removed  from  barbarism.  The  degradation 
of  life  in  the  slums  has  produced  a  large 
class  of  Native  criminals,  who  are  a 
menace  even  more  to  their  own  people 
than  to  the  white  man.  No  respectable 
inhabitant  of  Johannesburg  will  venture 
out  alone  at  night.  No  white  woman  can 
go  out  alone  at  night  in  any  of  the  big 
towns,  and  in  some  parts  not  even  by  day. 
There  are  very  few  houses  in  Johannes¬ 
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Gold  Coast  adventure 

Sometime  near  the  dawn  of  history  a 
race  of  pygmy  folk  dwelt  in  the  hilly 
forests  of  the  West  African  coast.  Working 
with  peculiar  stone  implements  they  spent 
their  time  making  elaborately  decorated 
pottery.  About  a  thousand  years  ago,  these 
craftsmen  were  overwhelmed  by  a  race  of 
Negro  people  from  the  north. 

The  invaders  were  citizens  of  a  great 
Negro  kingdom  that  had  its  centre  in  the 
western  Sudan  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  out  by  Moslem  conquerors.  They 


burg  that  are  not  provided  with  burglar- 
proof  mesh  in  every  window,  and  a  great 
many  householders  sleep  with  loaded  fire¬ 
arms  at  their  side.” 

But  if  the  African  is  not  yet  ready  for 
citizenship,  the  European  must  bear  the 
blame  for  the  past  and  shoulder  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  future.  When  the  African 
left  his  kraal  to  work  in  the  white  man’s 
mines  and  factories,  he  lost  his  own  way  of 
life  with  its  set  of  values  and  received  none 
in  return.  It  may  take  years  of  education 
and  civility  to  fit  the  African  for  citizen¬ 
ship;  this  will  not  be  achieved  by  segregat¬ 
ing  him  from  society  and  civilized  institu¬ 
tions. 

None  of  the  arguments  justifying  seg- 
gregation  apply  to  most  Asians,  some  of 
whom  are  university  graduates.  And  what 
worries  democratic  observers  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Nationalist  government  to 
refuse  non-Europeans  the  common  digni¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  and  opportunities  to 
advance.  In  fact,  the  Nationalist  party 
would  turn  back  the  clock  and  restrict  the 
liberties  of  non-Europeans  even  more. 


called  their  kingdom  Ghana.  On  March 
6,  1957,  that  ancient  name  was  revived 
when  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony  be¬ 
came  an  independent  African  state. 

Preparations  for  freedom  were  actually 
begun  by  the  British  government  in  1855 
when  the  House  of  Commons  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  African  people  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  prepare  for  eventual  self-rule. 
The  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  Fanti  tribes 
thereupon  formed  a  confederation.  This 
was  at  first  a  purely  military  organization 
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for  protection  against  the  warlike  Ashantis 
to  the  north,  but  in  time  more  and  more 
educated  Africans  joined  in  the  work  of 
the  confederation  and  organized  upon 
political  lines. 

The  Fanti  chiefs  planned  a  government 
with  a  “king-president”  who  would  be 
elected,  a  parliament,  and  impartial 
judges.  Its  educational  program  included 
schools  for  all  children  in  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  including  girls.  The  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Fanti  chiefs  was  an  unrealized 
dream.  In  spite  of  the  encouragement 
the  British  Parliament  had  given  them  in 
1865,  the  colonial  government  of  the  Gold 
Coast  began  to  have  second  thoughts.  The 
resident  lieutenant-governor  called  the 
project  a  “dangerous  conspiracy.”  When 
three  Fanti  chiefs  presented  their  plan  in 
writing,  he  had  them  arrested.  Orders  soon 
came  from  England  ordering  their  release, 
but  soon  the  Fantis  became  involved  in 
continual  warfare  with  their  enemies  in 
the  north. 

Educated  Africans  continued  to  clamor 
for  a  greater  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  By  1930  an  African  university 
at  Accra  was  beginning  to  graduate  many 
Africans  capable  of  filling  governmental 
posts.  This  was  a  mixed  blessing,  for 
it  created  friction  between  the  young 
educated  African  whose  ideal  was  Western 
democracy  based  on  free  elections,  and  the 
traditional  chiefs  who  ruled  their  villages 
like  kindly  fathers  of  large  families  but 
expected  unquestioning  obedience  from 
their  children. 

The  village  chiefs  began  losing  ground 
in  the  political  struggle  for  the  support  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Africans.  Soon  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  political 
party,  The  United  Gold  Coast  Convention, 
was  formed  and  began  agitating  for  com¬ 
plete  self-government  for  the  Gold  Coast. 
Jeeps  mounted  with  loudspeakers  rode 
into  the  jungle  and  became  familiar  sights 
in  the  villages.  White-shirted  organizers 
blared  their  message:  “We  prefer  self- 
government  with  danger  to  servitude  in 
tranquility.”  Flags  and  bunting  flew,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  first  Gold  Coast  political 
party.  In  all  this  surging  of  national 


awareness,  the  village  chiefs  played  little 
part. 

Then,  in  1948,  the  riots  began.  There 
had  been  a  long  period  of  hardship,  with 
high  prices  and  shortage  of  common 
household  supplies.  Soldiers  returning 
home  from  the  war  found  that  their  hopes 
for  better  conditions  were  not  being 
realized.  Cocoa,  the  mainstay  of  the  col¬ 
ony’s  economic  life,  was  endangered  by 
the  “swollen  shoot”  disease.  The  colonial 
government  was  carrying  out  compulsory 
cutting  out  of  the  diseased  trees;  the 
African  farmer  thought  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  trying  to  starve  him  out. 

The  United  Gold  Coast  Convention 
party  was  too  moderate  and  too  slow  to 
suit  many  of  the  more  radical  Gold 
Coasters.  Mr.  Kwame  Nkrumah  broke  off 
from  the  old  party  to  form  the  Convention 
People’s  party  (c.p.p.)  which  demanded 
positive  action  for  immediate  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Two  years  later,  Nkrumah  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  jail  for  instigating  a  strike 
with  “perfect  non-violence.”  But  the  leader 
had  never  forgotten  the  British  governor’s 
promise  of  completely  free  elections  at  the 
proper  time.  He  had  good  cause  to  re¬ 
member,  for  the  proper  time  came  while 
Nkrumah  was  still  serving  his  sentence. 
Elections  for  the  independent  Gold  Coast 
government  to  which  the  British  would 
hand  over  control  were  held  during  this 
period.  The  British  co-operated  by  supply¬ 
ing  trained  officials  to  oversee  the  elections 
among  the  population  of  four  million. 
Illiterate  voters  were  shown  by  film  and 
diagram  how  to  exercise  their  franchise  in 
secret.  The  few  cases  of  attempted  bribery 
were  punished. 

Nkrumah’s  c.p.p.  won  a  resounding  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  governor  released  his  pris¬ 
oner  although  his  term  was  only  partially 
served.  Nkrumah  walked  out  of  prison  to 
lead  the  c.p.p.  in  the  new  government  and 
eventually  to  become  the  first  African 
prime  minister  of  a  former  colony  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  neighboring  u.n.  trusteeship,  Brit¬ 
ish  Togoland,  also  decided  by  plebiscite 
to  join  the  Gold  Coast,  and  this  decision 
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Queuing  up  for  elections  in  Africa.  Gold  Coast  voters  elected  an  all-African 
parliament  in  1951 — the  first  step  towards  self-government.  (United  Nations) 


brought  another  African  territory  under 
the  administration  of  the  c.p.p. 

The  battle-cry  of  Nkrumah’s  nationalists 
was  “self-government  with  danger  rather 
than  servitude  in  tranquility.”  When  the 
Gold  Coast  took  a  new  name,  Ghana,  and 
a  new  way  of  life  as  a  completely  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  it  also  accepted  responsibilities 
and  danger. 

Ghana  needed  an  experienced  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  The  British  foreign  service  officials, 
having  spent  many  years  in  African 
service,  were  suddenly  cast  adrift.  Mr. 
Nkrumah  wanted  them  to  stay  on,  at  least 
until  they  could  be  replaced  by  experienced 
Africans.  In  making  this  decision,  the 
prime  minister  met  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  from  the  opposition 
parties  who  wanted  Europeans  replaced  by 
Africans,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Ghana  still  lives  by  cocoa;  the  country’s 
prosperity  depends  on  healthy  cacao  trees 
and  on  a  steady  sale  for  its  product.  Crop 
failure  or  low  prices  on  the  world  market 
could  bring  disaster  to  the  whole  country. 
Under  the  British  rule,  the  “swollen  shoot” 
disease  was  scientifically  handled,  first  by 
cutting  out  diseased  trees  and  later  by 
experiments  with  insecticides.  The  African 
administration  must  take  upon  itself  a 
program  of  educating  farmers  in  preven¬ 
tive  measures  or  suffer  the  consequences. 


The  sale  of  Ghana’s  cocoa  has  been 
handled  by  the  Cocoa  Marketing  Board 
which  controls  prices  on  the  world  market 
and  pays  the  farmer  for  his  crop.  The 
officials  on  this  board  must  be  men  of  the 
highest  integrity  as  well  as  experience. 
There  have  already  been  charges  of  dis¬ 
honesty  on  the  part  of  African  officials. 
During  the  investigation  of  these  charges, 
a  senior  member  of  the  c.p.p.  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  as  being  unfit  for 
public  office. 

Ghana  must  attract  foreign  investment 
in  order  to  develop  new  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  and  so  decrease  its  dependence  on  the 
wavering  fortunes  of  cocoa.  One  ambitious 
scheme  is  the  damming  of  the  Volta  River 
to  provide  power  for  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  needs.  The  Aluminum  Company 
of  Canada  imports  quantities  of  bauxite 
from  Ghana  in  its  raw  state.  Mr.  Nkrumah 
would  like  to  see  the  bauxite  processed  in 
his  own  country  and  sold  as  aluminum. 
He  is  anxious  to  induce  foreigners  to 
invest  in  such  enterprises,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  party  is  determined  not  to 
countenance  anything  that  is  remotely 
suggestive  of  foreign  interference  in 
Ghana’s  domestic  affairs. 

Such  sensitivity  discourages  help  from 
abroad.  In  fact  only  firms  which  have 
been  in  Ghana  for  a  number  of  years  are 
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investing  in  the  country.  The  foreign  in¬ 
vestor  is  wary,  for  the  c.p.p.  has  not  yet 
won  its  spurs  in  the  test  of  nationhood. 
Many  of  the  local  chiefs  are  in  an  ugly 
mood;  they  fear  that  the  party  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  establish  a  dictatorship.  One- 
third  of  the  people  of  Togoland  voted 
against  integration  with  Ghana,  and  they 
are  not  yet  appeased.  The  Ashanti  people 
and  the  Africans  of  the  Northern  Terri¬ 
tories  have  raised  their  voices  for  an  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  own.  Thus  Nkrumah’s 
task  of  welding  them  all  into  a  single 
nation  is  far  from  finished. 

Central  African  Federation 

Similar  experiments  are  being  planned  for 
British  West  Africa  generally,  and  al¬ 
though  these  new  constitutions  will  still 
leave  the  defence  of  the  territories  and 
foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Colonial  Office,  control  of  the  African 
affairs  will  be  by  the  Africans,  for  the 
Africans. 

So  much  has  been  possible  for  British 
West  Africa  because  there  are  few  British 
or  other  Europeans  in  these  territories. 
The  white  man  has  not  settled  the  land 
here  as  he  has  done  in  South  and  East 
Africa.  As  a  result  the  only  native  peoples 
whose  interests  have  to  be  considered  are 
the  Africans  themselves.  An  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  situation  exists  in  East  and  Central 
Africa. 

Former  British  East  and  Central 
Africa  extends  from  the  former  depen¬ 
dent  territories  of  Kenya  and  Uganda, 
both  of  which  lie  partly  north  of  the 
equator,  down  through  Tanganyika,  a 
former  U.N.  trust  territory  administered 
by  Britain,  to  adjoining  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Nyasaland;  thence  south  of 
the  Zambesi  River  into  Southern  Rhodesia. 
These  territories,  together  with  others 
which  are  held  as  solely  African  reserva¬ 
tions,  have  a  total  population  numbering 
31,000,000  Africans  and  about  230,000 
white  Europeans. 

The  whites  here  are  true  colonists.  They 
have  farmed  the  land  for  generations  and 
consider  themselves  as  much  African  as 


we  consider  ourselves  Canadian.  They  are 
grouped  in  the  richest  and  most  productive 
lands — a  few  thousand  whites  among; 
millions  of  Africans.  In  one  way  or  another 
they  have  bought  out  the  original  Africans, 
whom  they  employ  as  hired  laborers. 
Besides  pioneering  great  farming  estates, 
they  have  opened  mining  and  other  enter¬ 
prises,  and  they  have  acquired  political 
power. 

A  continual  urge  in  these  colonies  for  self- 
government  was  hampered  until  recently 
by  need  for  a  revision  of  constitutions; 
otherwise  self-government  would  have 
simply  meant  government  by  the  white 
minority,  such  as  exists  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

With  the  exception  of  Southern  Rhode¬ 
sia,  a  self-governing  colony,  these  East  and 
Central  African  territories  were  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  British  Colonial  Office 
by  a  governor  and  small  executive  council, 
and  a  larger  legislative  council.  Africans 
went  entirely  unrepresented  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  councils;  on  the  legislative  councils 
a  small  number  of  Africans  who  possessed 
the  literacy  qualifications  were  allowed  to 
vote  for  their  representatives. 

During  the  1950’s  Africans  found  their 
real  strength  in  political  organizations 
such  as  the  Kikuyu  Central  Organization 
of  Kenya,  and  the  United  National  Party 
of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Such  organizations 
appealed  directly  to  the  British  Colonial 
Office  to  protect  their  interests  against  the 
European  settlers.  Sometimes  the  organiza¬ 
tions  resorted  to  violence  and  massacre, 
as  happened  in  Kenya. 

In  1954  Great  Britain  united  the  Central 
African  territories  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland,  into 
a  federation,  which  comprised  half  a 
million  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  200,000  white  settlers  and  six  million 
Negroes.  In  this  federation  the  European 
ruling  minority  had  complete  control  over 
governmental  policy.  There  was  some 
objection  to  the  plan  of  federation  in 
South  Africa  which  would  have  preferred 
that  Rhodesia  join  its  union. 

The  British  government  promised  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Africans 
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against  the  white  settlers’  power  blocs. 
But  this  assurance  gave  little  confidence 
to  the  tribal  chiefs  of  Nyasaland,  who  sent 
five  of  their  members  to  London  to  protest 
this  plan.  They  feared  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  would  swallow  them  up.  They 
pointed  to  the  situation  in  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  whose 
parliament  of  30  members  had  no  Africans 
at  all  and  where  only  320  Africans  had 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  vote  as 
against  50,000  Europeans. 

It  was  felt  that  the  solution  to  the 
African  turmoil  lay  in  something  more 
than  giving  the  Africans  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  their  territories.  Sudden 
emancipation  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
catastrophe.  While  the  African  is  only  a 
short  step  removed  from  primitive  tribal 
existence,  for  better  or  worse  that  very 
existence  today  depends  upon  the  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  advanced  industrial 
methods  that  the  Europeans  have  brought 
into  Africa.  A  generation  of  training  in 
mechanical  skills,  administration,  and  pri¬ 
mary  education  would  probably  not  be 
enough  to  make  the  Africans  capable  of 
directing  the  complicated  economy  of  their 
country. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  African  could  not 
wait.  The  independence  fever  of  West 
Africa  sped  to  East  Africa.  The  opening 
of  1964  saw  the  demise  of  the  Central 
African  Federation.  In  Northern  Rhodesia 
thousands  of  newly  emancipated  African 
voters  flocked  to  the  polls  to  elect  an 
African  prime  minister  and  a  largely  native 
legislative  assembly.  The  British  Colonial 
Office  promised  independence  to  Northern 
Rhodesia  by  the  end  of  1964  under  its  new 
name  Zambia. 

Nyasaland  too  received  a  promise  of 
independence  to  take  effect  in  July,  1964. 
Its  future,  lacking  the  population  and  the 
resources  of  mineral-rich  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia,  is  considerably  less  in  prospect. 

The  third  territory,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
remains  for  the  time  being  a  self-governing 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nation^ 
but  there  is  a  steady  drifting  away  of  its 
white  European  population  towards  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 


The  British  West  Indies 

From  Florida  to  Venezuela  lies  a  bridge 
of  islands  like  stepping  stones  in  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  British  West  Indies  make  up 
the  bulk  of  these  islands.  They  are :  1 ) 
the  Bahamas  off  the  Florida  coast;  2)  the 
Leeward  Islands;  3)  the  Windward  Is¬ 
lands;  4)  Trinidad  and  Tobago  off  the 
South  American  coast;  5)  Jamaica,  lying 
apart  from  the  main  group,  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea. 

The  vacation  island  of  Bermuda  is  too 
far  from  the  main  groups  of  islands 
to  be  included  with  them  politically.  Two 
mainland  colonies — British  Honduras  in 
Central  America  and  British  Guiana  in 
South  America — may  be  considered  with 
the  British  West  Indies  for  purposes  of 
political  discussion. 

In  the  hey-day  of  the  slave  trade, 
Britain  acquired  these  islands  from  Spain 
and  peopled  them  with  African  slaves  to 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Thus  today 
Negroes  are  in  the  majority  on  all  the 
islands. 

So  lively  and  lucrative  was  the  trade 
between  the  British  West  Indies  and  their 
near  neighbors  in  the  United  States  that 
there  was  formerly  a  danger  that  the 
expanding  American  nation  might  swallow 
up  the  islands. 

Tension  was  acute  after  1833,  when  the 
British  abolished  slavery  in  the  Empire. 
Slavery  continued  in  the  United  States 
for  many  years  longer.  American  slaves 
were  often  transported  by  sea  from  nor¬ 
thern  ports  to  New  Orleans.  Sometimes, 
these  slave  ships  were  forced  by  bad 
weather  to  put  in  at  West  Indian  ports. 
When  this  happened,  British  port  authori¬ 
ties  classified  the  Negro  cargoes  as  free 
men,  and  the  Negroes,  knowing  they  were 
on  free  territory,  defied  their  masters  and 
escaped. 

American  slave-traders,  in  such  situa¬ 
tions,  held  the  British  authorities  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  of  the  slaves,  and 
demanded  payment  for  their  value. 

Hostile  feeling  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  over  the  West  Indies 
relaxed  once  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
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United  States,  but  American  interest  in 
the  area  continued  when  it  acquired 
Puerto  Rico  from  Spain  and  purchased 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War, 
when  Britain  was  barely  holding  its  own 
against  the  submarine  menace,  the  United 
States  exchanged  50  over-age  destroyers 
in  return  for  a  99-year  lease  enabling  it  to 
construct  naval  and  air  bases  on  many  of 
the  British-controlled  islands. 

British  administration  in  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  consists  of  a 
governor  w'ith  his  executive  council,  and 
an  assembly,  some  members  of  which  are 
elected. 

But  the  big  step  forward  in  political 
maturity  came  in  1958  when  elections 
were  held  for  a  federal  government 
uniting  the  island  group  of  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  the  Windward  Islands. 

One  month  after  the  elections  Princess 
Margaret,  representing  the  British  Crown, 
formally  opened  the  first  parliament  of  the 
West  Indies  Federation  at  the  new  state’s 
capital,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Jamaica 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  and 
natural  leader  in  any  West  Indian  federa¬ 
tion.  When  the  British  took  over  this 
island  from  Spain  300  years  ago  they 
brought  in  thousands  of  slaves  every  year 
for  plantation  labor.  By  the  time  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  colonies,  Jamaica 
had  a  Negro  population  of  300,000  and 
only  a  handful  of  whites.  Today,  Jamaica 
is  98  per  cent  Negro. 

Many  former  slave-owners  deserted  their 
plantations  leaving  the  Negro  workers  to 
their  own  resources.  These  newly  freed 
slaves  lacked  the  education  and  experience 
necessary  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  It 
was  not  long  before  other  foreigners  step¬ 
ped  in  to  develop  the  agriculture  and  the 
economy  of  the  islands.  It  is  said  that 
everything  worth  owning  in  Jamaica  be¬ 
longs  to  foreigners,  or  to  white  or  brown 
Jamaicans.  The  large  sugar  estates  are  in 
the  hands  of  Canadians  and  Englishmen. 


Bauxite,  the  mineral  which  gives  us  alu¬ 
minium,  was  discovered  some  years  ago, 
and  a  mining  industry  was  soon  developed 
on  the  island. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  war, 
only  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  were  elected  by  the  people, 
while  the  majority  of  them  were  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

The  labor  riots  of  1937-1938  were  the 
prelude  to  considerable  political  changes 
in  Jamaica.  The  workers  on  all  the  islands 
demanded  a  greater  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Jamaica,  at  least,  the  struggle 
for  self-government  was  largely  won.  From 
then  on  Jamaicans  were  to  elect  all  of  the 
32  members  of  their  parliament.  Half  of 
the  governor’s  executive  was  also  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  only  other  check  on 
the  popular  will  was  an  appointed  upper 
house  corresponding  to  our  Senate. 

When  the  vote  was  given  to  the  Negroes 
in  Jamaica,  many  white  people  on  the 
islands  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come.  What  did  in  fact  happen  was  a 
growth  of  labor  unions.  The  government 
created  a  department  of  labor  to  negotiate 
with  the  workers’  organizations.  Within 
the  labor  groups  two  new  political  parties 
came  into  being,  one  headed  by  Norman 
Manley,  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  Rhodes 
scholar;  the  other  by  a  former  New  York 
waiter  who  exerts  a  strong  hold  on  the 
masses  and  controls  the  labor  unions.  This 
man,  Sir  Alexander  Bustamente,  won  the 
last  elections  and  holds  a  post  roughly 
corresponding  to  prime  minister.  Many 
business  firms  support  Bustamente  because 
they  think  he  is  less  dangerous  to  their 
interests  than  Manley,  who  is  reputed  to 
favor  socialist  reforms. 

Trinidad 

Trinidad  and  the  smaller  island  of  To¬ 
bago  mark  the  southern  limit  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  Trinidad  lies  just  off  the 
coast  of  South  America.  Its  climate  is 
tropical  but  balmy  and  attracts  a  host 
of  vacationers.  The  island  is  a  busy  one 
too,  for,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Canada,  it  produces  more  oil  than  any 
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other  country  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire.  It  boasts  a  huge 
“pitch  lake”  which  provides  an  apparently 
unlimited  supply  of  asphalt  for  road  build¬ 
ing. 

Trinidad  is  visited  by  a  constant  stream 
of  freighters  working  for  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada.  The  raw  bauxite  is 
actually  mined  in  British  Guiana,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  a  great  mudbank  off  Georgetown, 
port  of  British  Guiana,  the  freighters  can 
only  carry  half-load.  So  they  call  in  at 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  “to  top  up”  be¬ 
fore  carrying  their  full  load  to  Arvida  on 
the  Saguenay  or  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Vancouver. 

Trinidad  suffers  from  over-population. 
At  present  the  farms  and  estates  do  not 
grow  enough  to  feed  the  island.  In  spite 
of  this,  more  and  more  laborers  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  farms  as  labor-saving  machinery 
takes  their  place.  Trinidad  needs  more 
local  industries  to  employ  its  surplus  of 
population;  it  needs  markets  for  its  manu¬ 
factured  and  semi-manufactured  goods. 
Trinidadians  see  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  West  Indian  union.  Federation  of 
all  the  islands  may  allow  Trinidad’s  sur¬ 
plus  population  to  emigrate  to  less  crowded 
islands.  Then  too,  a  customs  union  may 
simplify  trading  among  the  islands  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  Finally,  a  federated 
West  Indies  may  mean  a  united  trading 
bloc  that  could  successfully  invade  the 
markets  of  Latin  and  North  America  as 


well  as  the  sterling  bloc  of  the  countries 
in  Europe. 

Trinidad  has  an  unusual  racial  mixture. 
The  majority  of  the  population  is  Negro, 
but  Asians  have  taken  a  strong  hold,  and 
nearly  half  the  islanders  are  East  Indians. 
These  bid  fair  to  become  the  landowners 
of  the  future  because  the  Negroes  do  not 
like  farm  work  and  tend  to  drift  to  the 
factories,  w'hile  the  Indians  stick  close  to 
the  land. 

We  have  said  that  Trinidad  needs  small 
industries  to  help  raise  the  standard  of 
living.  This  hope  can  only  become  a 
reality  if  foreign  investors  can  be  attracted 
to  this  area.  Investors  will  come  if  there 
is  good,  stable  government  and  prospects 
of  reasonable  profit  from  their  investments. 

Trinidad  has  made  some  progress 
towards  self-government.  The  population 
at  large  elects  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  island’s  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  (parliament),  and  several  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  which  guides  the 
governor.  At  the  same  time  the  governor 
of  Trinidad  still  exercises  considerable 
control. 

Thus  we  can  say  that  the  government 
of  Trinidad  is,  to  some  extent,  representa¬ 
tive  and  has  some  stability.  It  is  trying 
to  attract  foreign — American  and  Cana¬ 
dian — capital  by  promising  tax  relief  and 
import  duty  exemptions  to  foreigners  who 
will  set  up  new  industrial  enterprises  on 
the  island. 


For  discussion  and  debate 

1.  British  colonial  experience  demonstrates  that  approach  to  self-government 
must  be  a  slow  and  gradual  process. 

2.  The  policy  of  “Apartheid”  is  necessary  to  ensure  sound  government  and 
efficient  administration  to  the  future  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

3.  The  Australian  immigration  policy  which  virtually  excludes  Orientals  is 
the  only  realistic  one  for  that  country. 

4.  Canada  should  develop  its  own  continental  defence  system  without  relying 
on  collaboration  with  the  U.S.A. 
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5.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  would  benefit  from  a  charter  in  which  the 
members  would  be  committed  to  specific  military  and  economic  agreements 
as  in  nato. 


The  quiz 

1.  In  what  principal  commodity  did  the  East  Africa  Company  deal? 

2.  What  authority  succeeded  the  East  India  Company  in  1857? 

3.  Who  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Australia? 

4.  For  what  is  William  Wilberforce  chiefly  remembered? 

5.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  on  the  British  Empire? 

6.  Which  League  of  Nations  mandates  did  Great  Britain  acquire  after 
World  War  I? 

7.  Which  additional  members  did  the  Commonwealth  acquire  in  1947? 

8.  In  what  territories  have  Canadians  been  used  in  truce  supervision  duties 
in  recent  years? 

9.  When  was  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  officially  opened? 

10.  Which  Commonwealth  country  first  introduced  the  secret  ballot? 

11.  What  does  seato  mean? 

12.  What  is  the  “White  Australia  Policy”? 

13.  What  is  the  policy  of  “Apartheid”  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa? 

14.  Which  Commonwealth  state  was  formerly  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony? 

STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

July  1,  1960  --  Ghana  declares  itself  a  republic.  Kwame  Nkrumah  becomes  president 
with  wide  powers. 

More  British  possessions  and  trust  territories  were  to  achieve  sovereignty  and  member¬ 
ship  in  the  U.N.:  1960  --  Nigeria;  1961  --  Tanganyika  and  Sierra  Leone;  1962  —  Kuwait 
and  Uganda;  1963  —  Kenya  and  Zanzibar.  The  colonial  era  in  Africa  was  now  virtually 
ended. 

Union  of  South  Africa  —  The  Nationalist  government  doggedly  pursues  its  policy  of 
complete  “Apartheid”,  undeterred  by  strikes  and  demonstrations  and  adverse  world 
opinion.  New  laws  aim  at  segregation  of  negroes  and  whites  into  separate  communities; 
negroes  are  denied  parliamentary  representation,  and  barred  from  attendance  at  “open” 
universities.  South  Africa  became  a  republic  on  May  31,  1961;  Dr.  Verwoerd,  anticipa¬ 
ting  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  withdrew  his  country's  application  to 
remain  a  member  of  that  organization. 

In  September,  1962,  the  15  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  met  in  London  to 
discuss  Britain’s  pending  application  for  membership  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  (Common  Market).  Frank  fears  were  expressed  by  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  that  if  Britain’s  application  was  accepted  the  Commonwealth  might  be  wrecked 
or  dissolved. 

The  West  Indies  Federation  survived  only  until  1961  in  its  original  form.  In  September, 
1961,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago  withdrew.  In  1962  both  these  territories  became 
independent  states  with  membership  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  the  U.N. 
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The  Atlantic 


How  nato  was  born 


The  Western  Allies  and  Russia  fought 
side  by  side  to  defeat  fascism.  Together 
they  liberated  millions  of  enslaved  people. 
Within  the  United  Nations  they  dedicated 
themselves  to  world  peace  and  well-being. 

The  year  1945  dawned  with  bright 
promise  of  justice  and  good  order.  True, 
the  Soviet  world  lived  under  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  political  system  from  that  of  the 
West.  But  the  Russian  dictator,  Joseph 
Stalin,  saw  no  reason  why  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  exist  peace¬ 
fully  together. 

However,  after  1945,  it  became  evident 
that  Western  and  Russian  ideas  of  demo¬ 
cracy  were  fundamentally  different.  Free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  peace  itself, 
did  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  a  Russian 
as  they  did  to  a  western  European. 

In  every  country  which  the  Russians 
had  overrun  in  their  advance  against  the 
Germans,  a  Communist  regime  was  estab¬ 
lished.  This  might  have  given  little  cause 
for  concern  if  those  governments  had  been 
freely  elected  as  the  u.n.  Charter  pledged. 
But  the  Russian  troops  who  continued  to 
dominate  these  “liberated”  countries  by 
their  presence  allowed  no  neutral  ob¬ 
servers  in  to  observe  elections.  As  soon 


as  a  Communist  regime  took  over,  all 
opposition  leaders  and  parties  in  the  liber¬ 
ated  country  either  disappeared  or  were 
submerged  in  the  Communist  party. 

When  Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  coun¬ 
try,  tried  to  act  independently  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Russians  expelled  that 
state  from  its  Communist  organizations, 
denounced  its  friendship  treaty,  and  tried 
every  means  to  achieve  the  overthrow  of 
the  “erring”  Yugoslav  government. 

Churchill,  when  speaking  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  audience  in  1947,  warned  that  an 
“iron  curtain”  had  fallen  across  Europe, 
dividing  the  W estern  world  from  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  part  of  the  Continent. 

From  the  Baltic  through  Germany,  it 
barred  Czechoslovakia  from  the  West,  cut 
through  Austria,  and  cloaked  the  Balkan 
states  with  the  exception  of  Greece. 

The  United  States’  answer  to  the  threat 
of  communism  was  the  Marshall  Plan, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1948.  General 
Marshall,  then  secretary  of  state,  saw 
clearly  that  communism  would  continue 
to  gain  support  in  Europe  as  long  as  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  failed  to  provide 
a  good  standard  of  living  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  war-devastated  countries. 
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To  fill  the  immediate  gap  after  the  war, 
the  United  States  poured  more  than  eleven 
billion  dollars  into  Europe  in  loans,  grants, 
and  unrra  (United  Nations  Relief  and 
Reconstruction  Agency)  shipments  as  well 
as  private  contributions. 

But  now,  something  more  was  needed. 
Europe  must  be  given  the  means  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  food  and  machines  so  that  it 
could  help  itself.  And  this  would  not  be 
possible  without  American  help.  In  a 
speech  at  Harvard  University,  General 
Marshall  said  in  effect:  “Tell  us  what 
your  needs  are  and  we  will  help  you  to 
fill  them.” 

This  generous  proposal  was  received 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  western 
Europe.  “I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  it  was 
like  a  life-line  to  sinking  men.  It  seemed 
to  bring  hope  where  there  was  none,” 
said  Britain’s  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  European  Recovery  Plan  (e.r.p.), 
to  give  the  Marshall  Plan  its  full  name, 
was  not  designed  to  divide  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  other  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  countries,  was  invited 
to  take  part.  But  Molotov,  the  Soviet 
foreign  minister,  denounced  the  plan. 
He  charged  that  the  e.r.p,  was  a  capitalist 


plot  to  monopolize  foreign  markets  and 
that  the  United  States  wanted  to  dominate 
Europe  under  the  guise  of  aid.  At  a 
conference  in  Warsaw,  the  Communist 
bloc  declared  a  “holy  war”  on  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  “cold 
war.”  It  was  clear  that  the  Communists 
would  do  everything  possible  to  wreck  the 
plan  to  rebuild  Europe.  While  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  countries  strove  to  produce 
more  goods  and  grow  more  food,  they 
would  have  to  unite  to  guard  against 
attacks  on  their  governments. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  had 
already  conducted  defence  talks  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Canada’s  prime  minister  pro¬ 
posed  an  Atlantic  Pact  to  include  Britain 
and  the  western  European  countries.  12 
democratic  nations  agreed  to  form  a  union 
against  Soviet  imperialism.  The  nations 
were:  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Norway,  Denmark,  Ice¬ 
land,  Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium,  The 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  Two  years 
later  the  Mediterranean  countries,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  joined  the  Pact. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  (nato)  was  a  united  front  against 
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aggression.  The  members  agreed  that  an 
attack  on  any  one  of  them  would  be 
considered  an  attack  on  all.  They  agreed 
to  provide  forces  in  Europe  as  a  shield 
against  the  aggressor’s  opening  blow.  They 
would  develop  military  training  to  provide 
reserves. 

Would  not  nato  weaken,  if  not  finally 
destroy,  the  United  Nations?  The  planners 
of  nato  were  very  specific  on  this  point. 
They  stated  that  any  threat  of  aggression 
must  first  be  reported  to  the  u.n.’s  Security 


16:  NATO  in  Scandinavia 


Norway 

Without  the  sea  and  without  freedom  of 
movement  on  the  seas,  Norway  could  not 
live.  It  has  about  one-third  the  land 
space  of  Ontario,  with  a  coastline  of  1100 
miles  reaching  into  the  Arctic.  Most  of 
its  three  million  people  live  on  a  confined 
strip  between  the  ocean  and  the  moun¬ 
tainous  hinterland.  From  the  earliest  times 
Norway  has  made  its  chief  livelihood 
from  the  sea.  Its  ragged  coastline  is  fluted 
with  magnificent  harborages.  Norwegian 
ships  carry  goods  all  over  the  world;  only 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  possess 
larger  merchant  navies. 

Norway  was  invaded  and  occupied  early 
in  the  Second  World  War,  a  large  part 
of  its  merchant  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
100,000  German  troops  consumed  its  food 
resources.  Norway’s  king,  eluding  pursuing 
planes  and  armored  cars,  escaped  to 
England  where  he  set  up  a  government- 
in-exile.  At  home,  a  Norwegian  “under¬ 
ground”  sabotaged  the  invader  and 
dreamed  of  liberation.  Brave  young  men 
somehow  made  their  way  to  England  and 
joined  a  Norwegian  armed  force  that 


Council.  Only  if  Security  Council  action 
were  paralyzed  by  the  veto,  would  the 
nato  forces  act. 

Nato  was  to  be  a  regional  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  United  Nations.  Articles 
51  and  52  of  the  u.n.  Charter  permitted 
such  regional  arrangements  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes,  provided  they  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  u.n.  Charter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  many 
such  groupings  of  states  with  common  in¬ 
terests  bound  together  by  treaty  alliances. 


attacked  the  enemy  from  without.  The 
Norwegians  know  that  they  cannot  hope 
to  enjoy  neutrality  in  any  future  war. 
They  believe  that  they  must  continue  to 
live  at  peace  and  in  co-operation  with 
their  fellow  Scandinavians  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  but  that  brother¬ 
hood  must  take  second  place  to  a  close 
relationship  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
North  Atlantic  community. 

Norway  had  a  difficult  decision  to  make 
when  nato  was  born.  Sweden,  its  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  east,  asked  Norway  to  join  it 
in  a  purely  Scandinavian  union  that  would 
stand  for  neutrality  in  any  future  war 
unless  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
were  attacked.  Norway  valued  its  friend¬ 
ship  with  Sweden,  but  it  had  paid  the 
price  of  neutrality  once.  It  chose  mem¬ 
bership  in  nato. 

In  spite  of  its  very  small  population, 
Norway  played  its  part  in  the  u.n.  Com¬ 
mand  fighting  aggression  in  Korea.  It 
also  contributed  medical  skill  and  money 
through  its  Norwegian  Relief  Organiza¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  u.n.’s  effort,  in  which 
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some  40,000,000  children  have  been  tested 
for  tuberculosis  and  vaccinated. 

Denmark 

The  Danish  peninsula  sits  like  a  top  hat 
on  the  head  of  divided  Germany;  its 
islands  block  the  passage  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  this 
country  with  a  population  of  little  more 
than  four  million  and  a  land  area  less  than 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  thrust  in 
spite  of  itself  into  a  position  of  strategic 
importance  in  world  affairs. 

Denmark  is  an  extremely  progressive  ag¬ 
ricultural  country.  It  manufactures  valu¬ 
able  animal  foods  from  imported  feeds. 
The  finest  cattle  are  found  here,  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  country’s  income  is  earned 
from  the  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
bacon. 

Denmark  paid  the  price  of  neutrality 
when  the  Germans  overran  Denmark 
without  warning  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  country  is  too 
weak  to  defend  itself  against  the  larger 
powers.  The  Danes  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  only  security  lies 
in  alliance  with  friendly  powers  whose 
way  of  living  is  closest  to  their  own. 

Denmark  became  a  member  of  the  u.n. 
at  the  beginning  and  it  placed  great  hopes 
in  that  organization  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  British  troops  liberated  the  coun¬ 
try  and  were  enthusiastically  greeted  by 
Danes  who  have  had  a  long  history  of 
friendship  and  mutual  trading  relations 
with  Britain.  The  Danes  were  grateful  for 
the  part  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
their  liberation,  but  when  the  Russians 
occupied  their  eastern  island  of  Bernholm 
and  outstayed  their  welcome,  they  became 
apprehensive.  The  Russians  forbade  Dan¬ 
ish  fishermen  to  sail  within  12  miles  of  the 
Soviet-occupied  mainland,  and  the  Danes, 
sometimes  40  miles  from  the  coast,  were 
being  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Soviet 
patrols. 

In  1948  Denmark  stood  between  Nor¬ 
way,  which  wanted  an  alliance  with  the 
nato  powers,  and  Sweden,  which  wanted 
a  neutral  Scandinavian  union.  However, 


Denmark  needed  financial  help  to  build 
its  defences  and  its  industries,  and  main¬ 
tain  its  trade  with  the  West.  Only  the 
United  States  could  provide  this  assistance. 
Somewhat  reluctantly,  Denmark  threw  in 
its  lot  with  the  West  and  joined  the  nato 
powers. 

Denmark  supported  u.n.  action  in 
Korea  to  the  best  of  its  means.  It  shut 
off  all  trade  in  materials  that  could 
possibly  find  their  way  to  Communist 
China.  It  placed  the  hospital  ship  “Jut- 
landia”  at  the  disposal  of  the  u.n.  Com¬ 
mand  and  provided  a  motor  ship  for 
transport  duties. 

Iceland 

Iceland,  that  island  sitting  just  below  the 
Arctic  Circle  astraddle  the  air  routes  be¬ 
tween  North  America  and  Europe,  entered 
the  world  picture  in  1939,  and  has  an 
importance  in  world  strategy  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size. 

British,  Canadian,  and  then  American 
troops  occupied  the  island  during  the 
Second  World  War  to  forestall  German 
attempts  at  making  this  a  submarine  base. 
Keflavik  Airport  was  built  and  extended 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  a  regular  stopping-off  point  for  trans- 
Atlantic  airlines. 

In  1944  Iceland  declared  itself  free  of 
its  mother  country,  Denmark,  while  that 
country  was  still  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
A  republic  was  proclaimed  by  the  island’s 
140,000  population. 

Iceland  has  a  long  tradition  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Its  parliament,  the 
Althing,  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  dating 
back  to  930  a.d.  Its  educational  achieve¬ 
ments  are  perhaps  the  highest  too,  for 
there  is  practically  no  illiteracy  on  the 
island. 

Although  Iceland  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  its 
population  is  too  small  to  provide  armed 
forces  in  that  organization.  Nevertheless, 
Iceland  has  thrown  in  its  lot  wholeheart¬ 
edly  with  the  Western  powers  and  in  the 
non-political  field  has  contributed  most 
generously  to  world  movements  aimed  at 
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bettering  the  health  and  living  conditions 
of  all  peoples.  In  this  respect,  Iceland  is 


17:  Benelux 


The  name  “Benelux”  spells  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  international  co-operation  between 
peoples:  Be  for  Belgium;  Ne  for  the 
Netherlands,  or  Holland;  Lux  for  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Benelux  has  only  about  19,000,000 
inhabitants  altogether  who  occupy  an 
area  no  larger  than  New  Brunswick.  But 
they  are  as  hardworking,  as  highly  skilled 
and  educated,  as  democratically  minded 
as  any  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

All  three  countries  are  constitutional 
monarchies,  with  governments  very  similar 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  All  three  suffered 
invasion  of  their  territories  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  tremendous  losses 
in  natural  wealth.  It  was  largely  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  war  that  induced  their 
leaders  to  pool  their  resources  and  make  a 
common  destiny. 

The  Netherlands 

The  life  of  The  Netherlands  has  always 
been  bound  up  with  the  sea.  Its  navigators 
sailed  out  from  the  great  ports  of  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Amsterdam  to  found  a  colonial 
and  trade  empire  in  America,  Africa, 
India,  and  the  East  Indies.  During  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  its  colonies  have 
been  wrested  away,  leaving  it  little  benefit 
from  all  its  expenditures.  Indonesia,  rich 
in  coffee  and  rubber,  gained  indepen¬ 
dence  from  The  Netherlands  in  1947. 
Large  Dutch  investments  remain  in  that 
area,  but  this  is  an  uncertain  source  of 
wealth  today. 

The  merchant  navy  is  the  one  source 
of  wealth  and  activity  that  remains  from 
the  Dutch  Empire.  New  keels  are  being 
laid  to  replace  war  losses,  and  Dutch 


able  to  deliver  large  quantities  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  the  u.n.  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 


merchantmen  are  carrying  the  commerce 
of  the  European  hinterland  from  Rhine 
river  ports  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Netherlands  has  its  agriculture,  too. 
— Dutch  farm  land  is  the  most  intensely 
cultivated  in  the  world.  A  whole  family 
lives  off  the  yield  of  a  little  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground;  the  Dutch  get  four  times 
as  much  from  their  soil  as  do  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  they  find  a  waiting  world  market 
for  their  dairy  products. 

Belgium 

Belgium  represents  the  industrial  hub  of 
the  Benelux  association.  Its  steel  mills  roll 
out  millions  of  tons  of  steel  ingots — but 
not  for  export.  The  whole  output  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  girders,  rails, 
sheets,  and  other  steel  products.  Together 
with  the  resources  of  its  coal  mines, 
Belgium  maintains  a  vast  industrial  ma¬ 
chine — textiles,  metal  working,  chemicals, 
glass,  etc. 

But  unlike  The  Netherlands,  Belgium 
still  retains  vast  interests  overseas.  The  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo  in  Central  Africa,  which  has 
14,000,000  people,  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Argentina.  Here  are  great  resources  in  rub¬ 
ber  and  copper.  Other  finds — coal,  iron, 
tin,  etc. — hold  promise  for  the  future,  and 
the  Congo’s  importance  has  increased 
enormously  in  recent  years  since  it  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  uranium, 
the  raw  material  of  atomic  energy. 

Here,  Africans  work  side  by  side 
with  white  people.  Elsewhere  Europeans 
would  not  think  of  riding  in  a  train  driven 
by  an  African.  In  the  Congo  most  locomo¬ 
tive  engineers  are  Africans,  and  in  many 
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other  trades  demanding  the  highest  skills 
Africans  play  a  full  part — electricians, 
welders,  precision  toolmakers,  radio  oper¬ 
ators,  barge  and  riverboat  captains. 

The  Belgian  authorities  are  opening 
schools  to  native  Africans  and  doing  their 
utmost  to  raise  the  standard  of  living, 
paying  good  wages  by  African  standards — 
including  cost-of-living  bonuses.  By  various 
wage  incentives  they  encourage  the  Afri¬ 
can  to  improve  himself. 

The  Belgians  were  long  adamant  in  re¬ 
fusing  the  African  any  share  in  the 
government  of  his  territory.  The  Belgian 
Congo  is  a  benevolent  autocracy.  The  au¬ 
thorities  can  see  nothing  but  evil  resulting 
from  a  political  life  for  the  African.  They 
look  with  uneasiness  at  what  the  British 
have  already  done  in  Ghana  and  in  Ni¬ 
geria.  Indeed,  they  regard  self-government 
in  the  British  colonies  as  some  kind  of 
madness.  Yet  even  here  the  first  beginnings 
of  African  nationalism  resulted  in  elections 
in  two  Congolese  cities  in  1959  where 
both  Africans  and  Europeans  stood  as 
candidates. 

Luxembourg 

Luxembourg,  a  “postage  stamp  state,” 
could  fit  into  a  60-by-40-mile  rectangle. 
Nearly  one-half  of  its  300,000  inhabitants 
are  farmers.  Yet  this  tiny  state  stands 
eighth  among  the  world’s  producers  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Luxembourg  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
(Schuman  Plan),  an  economic  union  of 
western  European  industrial  countries. 
Two  French  ministers,  Robert  Schuman 
and  Jean  Monnet,  conceived  the  plan  in 
1951,  uniting  Western  Germany,  France, 


Italy,  and  the  Benelux  group  in  an 
arrangement  to  pool  their  coal  and  steel 
resources  under  a  single  management. 

The  Schuman  Plan  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  attempts  to  bring  Europeans 
together.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
the  coal  and  steel  of  the  six  European 
producers  are  brought  to  a  single  market. 
The  body  that  markets  the  products  is 
known  as  the  Higher  Authority,  and  it  is 
pledged  to  use  no  discrimination  in  sales 
and  no  exploitation  of  the  consumer. 

The  Higher  Authority  has  the  power 
to  regulate  wages,  prices,  and  production 
in  all  the  Schuman  Plan  countries.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  member  countries  had  to  give 
up  some  of  their  own  rights  in  order  to 
entrust  the  Higher  Authority  with  such 
powers.  The  Schuman  Plan  thus  becomes 
a  supranational  organization. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  Schuman 
Plan  is  the  first  step  towards  a  true  United 
States  of  Europe.  If  it  succeeds,  “war 
between  Germany  and  France  becomes 
not  only  unthinkable  but  materially  im¬ 
possible,”  stated  M.  Schuman. 

The  Benelux  countries  have  worked 
out  a  tariff  union  which  abolishes  duty 
on  goods  passing  across  their  frontiers, 
and  equalizes  duties  on  goods  coming  into 
Benelux  countries  from  outside. 

Such  a  customs  union  was  not  easy  to 
set  up.  Holland  can  sell  its  dairy  products 
at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  can  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  while  Belgium’s  vast  industrial 
plant  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Dutch  to 
compete  successfully.  Nevertheless,  the 
Benelux  countries  are  tackling  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  co-operation  with  courage  and 
enterprise.  Their  team  spirit,  and  the  rich 
resources  they  command,  make  them 
valued  members  of  the  Atlantic  Union. 
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18:  The  Latin  members 


France 

When  the  German  army  overran  France 
in  1940  they  killed  the  Third  Republic 
and  set  up  a  puppet  government  pledged 
to  do  the  bidding  of  its  German  masters. 
Some  French  politicians  escaped  the  coun¬ 
try;  some  went  underground  to  fight  with 
the  Resistance.  In  England  a  government- 
in-exile  rallied  around  General  de  Gaulle’s 
French  Liberation  Movement. 

Four  years  later  De  Gaulle  marched 
triumphantly  back  into  Paris  at  the  head 
of  a  liberation  army.  The  jubilant  French 
made  him  temporary  head  of  the  state; 
they  set  to  work  to  write  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  build  a  new  government.  The 
Fourth  Republic  came  into  being,  and 
with  it  many  new  problems.  General  de 
Gaulle  wanted  to  see  a  new  constitution 
for  France  that  would  give  the  president 
strong  powers  and  make  the  cabinet  stable 
enough  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
country  without  being  constantly  ham¬ 
strung  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  (lower 
house).  He  was  disappointed  and  resigned 
the  presidency. 

The  Third  Republic,  which  had  weath¬ 
ered  political  storms  since  1871,  had  de¬ 
fects  which  certainly  had  contributed  to 
French  weakness  before  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  a  combination  of  United 
States  and  British  models:  an  elected 
president  like  the  American,  but  with 
considerably  less  power  or  influence  than 
the  British  monarch;  and  a  parliament 
based  on  the  British  parliamentary  system, 
but  suffering  from  too  many  parties  and 
consequently  a  chronically  insecure  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  name  of  the  prime  minister  was  not 
known  even  after  the  election  results  had 
been  tabulated.  The  Assembly  itself  elected 
a  prime  minister  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote.  Because  of  his  precarious  position,  he 
rarely  survived  more  than  one  important 
piece  of  legislation.  During  the  first  ten 


years  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  France  had 
20  prime  ministers.  The  French  Assembly 
sometimes  voted  the  same  man  back  into 
office.  Virtually  the  same  cabinet  might  go 
back  with  some  reshuffling. 

France  ranks  as  one  of  the  five  great 
powers  in  the  u.n.,  and  French  troops  and 
a  naval  unit  supported  the  u.n.  in  the 
Korean  War.  The  French  effort  would 
have  been  greater  had  France  not  been 
fighting  a  full-scale  war  against  commun¬ 
ism  in  Indochina. 

France  joined  nato  and  pledged  itself 
to  resist  Communist  aggression,  but  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  opposition  at 
home;  first,  from  the  Communists,  the 
largest  single  party  in  France;  second, 
from  those  Frenchmen  who  were  reluctant 
to  see  a  rearmed  Western  Germany  sharing 
the  alliance  with  nato. 

French  neutralists  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  consider  the  military  build¬ 
up  of  the  Western  powers  as  aggression 
against  itself.  They  did  not  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  really  planning  for 
war  against  the  West,  since  that  would  be 
against  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx  which 
foresees  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  without  war. 

France  had  originally  sponsored  the 
European  Defence  Community  (e.d.c.),  a 
supranational  European  military  alliance 
against  aggression,  and  a  guarantee  that 
no  one  European  power  would  become 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  rest.  Yet 
for  years  no  French  government  could 
muster  enough  support  to  ratify  its  own 
creation. 

In  1955  came  the  crisis  for  France.  The 
United  States  and  the  Western  powers 
were  determined  that  the  defence  of  the 
West  must  become  a  reality,  with  or  with¬ 
out  French  support.  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Western  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of 
independence,  and  nothing  the  French 
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could  do  would  prevent  the  beginnings  of 
a  Western  German  army  under  nato  com¬ 
mand,  even  if  not  within  the  e.d.c. 
arrangement.  One  French  government, 
having  achieved  peace  in  Indochina,  was 
defeated  because  of  its  attempts  to  bring 
French  agreement  to  e.d.c.  with  German 
participation. 

Britain  stepped  in  to  allay  French  fears 
by  promising  to  keep  British  troops  on  the 
Continent  for  an  indefinite  period.  Finally 
a  new  French  government,  with  the  threat 
of  isolation  staring  it  in  the  face,  agreed 
to  ratify  the  e.d.c.  plan  under  a  new  name, 
Western  European  Union  (w.e.u.),  with 
participation  of  Western  German  troops. 
The  Atlantic  Union  became  a  fact. 

The  French  Community 

The  French  have  been  traditional  empire- 
builders  since  Geoffrey  de  Bouillon,  a 
French  crusader  of  the  eleventh  century, 
ruled  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
name  of  Christendom.  Names  such  as 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  Des  Moines, 
Frenchman  s  Creek  are  present-day  foot¬ 
prints  of  French  exploring  and  governing 
genius.  In  modern  times,  France  built  two 
great  empires  spanning  Central  America, 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Far  East. 

Today  73,000,000  people  live  in  the 
areas  known  as  Overseas  France  and  the 
organization  formerly  called  the  French 
Union.  To  these  areas  French  civilization, 
law,  administrative  genius,  engineering 


Frenchmen  who  had  lived  through  recent 
German  invasion  protested  against  accepting 
a  rearmed  Germany  into  NATO.  These  signs 
at  a  Paris  demonstration  read:  "Three  times 
Longwy  has  been  invaded.  We  say  No! 
to  German  rearmament.”  (International  News) 


skill,  and  agricultural  techniques  were  in¬ 
troduced.  The  final  goal  was  French 
citizenship  for  the  native  population,  and 
political  assimilation  into  the  parliament 
of  France. 

You  will  see  that  the  French  plan  for 
colonies  differed  basically  from  the  British. 
A  British  colony  progressed  towards  self- 
government  until  a  time  came  when  the 
mother  country  released  its  political  ties 
and  the  new  state  made  its  own  choice 
whether  it  would  continue  associating 
itself  with  Britain  as  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  or  break  the 
association  completely. 

The  French  Union  concept  provided  no 
such  choice  until  General  de  Gaulle  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  death  of  the  Fourth  Repub¬ 
lic  and  ushered  in  the  Fifth  Republic  in 
December  1958.  He  revamped  the  French 
Union  completely,  offering  the  overseas 
territories  the  choice  of  staying  with  France 
as  autonomous  states,  as  Departments  of 
France,  as  Overseas  Territories,  or  even 
seceding  completely  from  the  Union. 

Guinea  did  decide  to  leave  the  French 
family;  12  other  African  territories  became 
autonomous  states;  four  Union  members 
elected  to  retain  their  status  as  Overseas 
Territories.  The  name  “French  Union” 
was  discarded,  and  the  more  intimate 
“French  Community”  was  substituted. 

The  French  Union  idea  rises  above 
nationalism,  while  in  North  Africa,  in 
recent  years,  the  urge  towards  nationalism 
among  Moslems  has  been  growing.  Algeria 
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has  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  re¬ 
pression,  while  the  former  colonies  of 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  in  1956  forced  open 
another  road  to  self-determination. 

ALGERIA 

In  the  official  journal  of  the  French  parlia¬ 
ment  there  is  an  account  of  a  deputy  who 
did  not  want  to  be  a  Frenchman.  M. 
Saadane  came  from  Algeria,  the  North 
African  territory  conquered  by  the  French 
in  1830,  painstakingly  developed  and 
modernized  after  centuries  of  misrule  and 
decay,  its  upper  classes  educated  in  France 
and  endowed  with  French  culture  and 
French  civilization.  Since  1947  it  has  been  a 
Department  of  France,  its  inhabitants  are 
French  citizens,  with  the  right  to  enter  and 
leave  France  like  any  other  Frenchmen. 

Algeria  sends  its  members  to  sit  in  the 
French  parliament  where  they  discuss  and 
vote  on  national  policy,  whether  that  policy 
concerns  Algeria  or  not.  M.  Saadane  was 
one  of  those  deputies,  and  when  he  rose 
to  speak  as  an  Algerian  and  not  as  a 
Frenchman,  his  remarks  were  heard  with 
amazement.  Most  of  the  deputies  could 
not  comprehend  that  there  were  people 
who,  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
French,  would  choose  any  other  path. 

M.  Saadane  summed  up  the  feeling  in 
Algeria  and  other  French  possessions  in 
North  Africa  today: 

M.  Saadane:  I  do  not  understand  how 
any  members  of  this  assembly  could  pos¬ 
sibly  condemn  national  feeling.  You  have 
brought  us  your  civilization — that  above 
all  I  honor  in  the  record  of  France — the 
ferment  which  should  make  possible  the 
enfranchisement  of  man.  You  showed  us 
the  way,  you  gave  us  the  taste  of  liberty. 
Now,  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  want 
the  colonial  spirit  or  the  spirit  of  coloni¬ 
zation,  and  that  we  wish  to  be  free,  you 
deny  us  the  right  to  take  over  your  own 
formulas.  You  are  surprised,  you  French¬ 
men,  that  a  few  spirits  among  us  aim  at 
independence. 

The  President:  M.  Saadane,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  reminded  you  that  you  are  speaking 


from  a  French  rostrum.  I  now  invite  you 
to  speak  as  a  Frenchman.  .  .  . 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  status  of  complete  equality  should 
give  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction  among  the 
non-French  Algerians  that  it  erupted  into 
large-scale  guerrilla  uprisings  in  1955,  the 
formation  of  a  National  Liberation  army, 
and  more  than  3000  deaths. 


We  must  realize  that  the  problem  is  not 
so  much  one  between  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Algerians  as  between  the 
non-French  and  the  French  Algerians — 
those  colons  who  have  come  from  Europe 
as  landowners,  skilled  workers,  or  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Although  outnumbered  by 
ten  to  one  in  Algeria,  the  colonist  minority 
is  superior  in  living  standards,  economic 
power,  and  political  development  to  the 
Moslem  majority.  In  the  Algerian  As¬ 
sembly  they  are  represented  in  equal 
numbers  with  the  much  larger  group.  The 
colonists  also  occupy  the  higher  places  in 
the  civil  administration,  and  when  they 
die  they  expect  to  pass  on  their  posts  to 
their  sons  or  relatives. 

Thus  the  Algerian  of  French  origin 
holds  on  tenaciously  to  his  privileged  posi¬ 
tion  in  Algeria,  and  he  exerts  his  influence 
in  Paris  to  resist  any  reforms  in  favor  of 
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the  majority.  It  was  the  colonist  pioneers 
who  developed  the  backward  North  Afri¬ 
can  territories  and  “made  the  desert 
bloom,”  and  waged  a  successful  campaign 
against  famine  and  disease  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  to  which  they  came,  so  that  now 
the  population  is  soaring  in  North  Africa. 

But  the  new  population  is  not  sharing 
in  the  increased  production;  there  are  too 
many  mouths  to  feed.  Algerian  workers 


The  bey  of  Tunis  signs  the  agreement 
with  France  giving  Tunisia  limited 
self-government  in  1954.  Three  years 
later  the  monarchy  was  overthrown 
and  an  independent  republic  set  up. 

Tunisians  want  Arab  unity,  but  they 
look  to  the  West.  (International  News) 

finding  nothing  to  do  at  home  travel  freely 
across  to  France  where  they  are  employed 
temporarily  at  menial  labor.  Their  work 
over,  having  tasted  the  civilization  of  the 
French  mainland  and  imbibed  its  political 
ferment,  they  return  home  to  brood  in 
their  shanty  towns  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  cities.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
dissatisfied  and  among  them  the  under¬ 
ground  National  Liberation  army  recruits 
its  members. 

TUNISIA 

The  colonial  development  of  Tunisia  has 
been  rather  different  from  that  of  Algeria. 
France  conquered  Tunisia  in  1881  and 
took  the  territory  under  its  protection. 
The  French  army  was  to  stay  until  Tunisia 
was  capable  of  governing  itself;  the  bey 
of  Tunis,  the  territory’s  political  and 


religious  leader,  retained  his  titles  under 
the  protection  of  the  French,  but  he  had 
to  defer  to  the  French  resident-general 
in  most  matters  of  policy. 

France  deserves  credit  for  bringing 
order  and  progress  to  Tunisia,  and  for  its 
great  irrigation  works  which  brought  back 
fertility  unknown  since  Roman  times.  To¬ 
day  there  are  large  flourishing  plantations, 
but  their  owners  are  more  often  than  not 
absentee  French  landlords. 

Among  the  Tunisian  colons  were  both 
workers  and  drones.  Also  the  drones  were 
in  the  majority.  At  least  half  of  them  were 
petty  civil  servants  filling  often  superfluous 
posts.  Although  they  called  themselves 
Frenchmen  by  right  of  naturalization  in 
Tunisia,  they  often  had  their  origins  in 
Sicily,  the  Italian  mainland,  or  Corsica. 

These  colons  represented  a  third  force 
in  Tunisia’s  struggle,  the  other  forces 
being  the  Tunisian  nationalists  and  the 
French  government.  Before  considering 
any  reforms,  the  colons  demanded  for 
themselves  special  consideration  in  the 
government,  security  for  their  own  civil 
service  jobs,  and  the  right  to  pass  on  these 
jobs  to  their  own  children! 

The  problem  of  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  in  Tunisia  was  to  find  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  nationalists  for 
self-government,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  secure  the  ties  of  interdependence 
with  France.  Two  groups  in  Tunisia  were 
both  bent  on  ending  French  domination: 
the  Neo  Destour  party,  led  by  Habib 
Bourguiba,  stood  for  complete  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  also  for  co-operation  with 
France,  modernization,  and  Westerniza¬ 
tion.  An  extreme  nationalist  group,  led  by 
Salah  ben  Youssef  was  extremely  anti- 
French,  and  proposed  to  unite  Tunisia  in 
the  Arab  League  under  Egyptian  leader¬ 
ship. 

In  the  struggle  for  power,  Salah  ben 
Youssef  escaped  arrest  by  flying  to  Libya, 
and  the  French  came  to  terms  with  Bour¬ 
guiba  in  1956.  In  that  year  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Tunisia  was  recognized.  Elections 
were  held  for  a  National  Constituent 
Assembly  in  which  all  the  Neo  Destour 
candidates  were  elected,  and  attempts  by 
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Ben  Youssefs  followers  to  organize  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  elections  were  frustrated. 

The  new  Tunisian  government  had 
complete  control  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
army,  though  it  continued  to  call  on 
French  assistance.  In  1957  another  historic 
moment  was  enacted  in  Tunisia  when  the 
monarchy  was  abolished,  and  with  it  the 
office  of  the  bey  of  Tunis.  Tunisia  now 
became  a  republic  with  Habib  Bourguiba 
its  first  president. 

MOROCCO 

In  French  Morocco  the  French  had  been 
carrying  on  mutual  trade  for  centuries, 
but  it  was  in  1912  that  the  Sultan  Moulay 
Hafid,  besieged  by  wild  Berber  tribesmen, 
called  upon  France  to  rescue  him.  In 
gratitude  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Fez  by 
which  the  territory  became  a  protectorate 
of  France. 

French  Morocco,  during  the  first  15 
years  of  the  protectorate,  was  in  the  hands 
of  “one  of  the  greatest  colonizers  in  modern 
history,”  Governor  Lyautey,  who  launched 
Morocco  as  a  new  country.  From  a  cluster 
of  mud  hovels  he  oversaw  the  building 
of  the  great  Atlantic  port  of  Casablanca, 
whose  population  increased  from  20  to 
600,000.  He  opened  up  the  phosphate 
mines  and  gave  the  country  its  first  big 
industry.  The  land  was  irrigated,  and 
French  settlers  brought  fertility  to  barren 
lands.  Dispensaries  and  hospitals  sprang 
up  around  the  Arab  quarters,  and  hy¬ 
gienic  principles  were  introduced  to  the 
Arab  population. 

Lyautey  was  perhaps  the  last  empire- 
builder,  for  empire-building  was  going  out 
of  fashion  by  1912.  But  in  Morocco  he  was 
respected  and  followed.  His  ideal  was  a 
Morocco  prosperous  anl  well-fed;  he  intro¬ 
duced  French  culture  and  modern  tech¬ 
niques,  the  gifts  of  Mother  France,  to 
prepare  the  sons  of  the  Moroccan  notables 
to  take  over  gradually  the  administration 
of  their  own  country.  For  Lyautey  feared 
the  prospect  of  swarms  of  French  civil 
servants  flocking  to  Morocco.  From  France 
Lyautey  wanted  pioneers — producers  who 
would  develop  the  resources  of  the  land — 


but  not  bureaucrats.  The  control  of  Mor¬ 
occo  would  be  exercised  discreetly  from  a 
few  key  positions.  The  business  of  admin¬ 
istration  would  gradually  be  taken  over  by 
the  Moroccans  themselves;  Moroccan  tra¬ 
ditions  and  the  Moslem  religion  and  law 
would  be  left  unchanged. 

The  dream  of  the  empire-builder  was 
not  destined  to  be  realized.  “We  French 
have  direct  administration  in  our  blood,” 
Lyautey  once  said,  and  he  was  right. 
Neighboring  Algeria  had  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  a  part  of  France  itself,  and  the 
bureaucrats  who  were  moulding  Algeria 
in  the  image  of  France  could  not  resist 
spilling  over  into  Morocco. 

In  recent  years  a  party  called  the  “Isti- 
qlal”  developed  a  program  to  end  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  and  bring  home  rule  to  Morocco 
under  the  leadership  of  the  sultan.  The 
Istiqlal  is  led  by  the  sons  of  prominent 
Moroccan  families  usually  educated  in 
France  and  intoxicated  by  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Few  of  them 
have  any  inclination  towards  scientific 
education,  and  they  will  not  provide  the 
engineers  and  scientists  that  Morocco 
needs.  Most  of  them  are  trained  in  the 
law,  which  leads  them  inevitably  towards 
politics.  Morocco,  freed  of  French  admin¬ 
istration,  would  provide  governmental  and 
civil  jobs  for  themselves,  the  Morocco  of 
their  dreams  is  actually  the  Morocco  of 
the  past,  before  the  French  came. 

The  French  lost  prestige  in  Morocco 
as  a  result  of  their  defeat  in  1940.  When 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  Alliance  visited 
Casablanca  in  1943  to  plan  the  future 
conduct  of  the  war,  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  United  States  spoke  directly  to  Sul¬ 
tan  Mohammed  ben  Youssef  proclaiming 
the  intention  of  the  Western  powers  to 
speed  self-determination  diroughout  the 
world.  “The  American  people  have  always 
opposed  colonialism,”  he  said. 

Such  sentiments  created  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  returning  French  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  the  sultan  began  to  speak 
openly  of  the  end  of  the  protectorate.  In 
1953,  after  several  Istiqlal-led  riots  among 
the  unemployed  of  Moroccan  cities,  the 
French  decided  to  exile  the  sultan. 
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The  choice  of  a  new  sultan,  Ben  Arafa, 
proved  disastrous.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  Berber  hill  tribes,  and,  although  he 
opposed  Ben  Youssef  and  his  party,  he 
was  interested  only  in  blocking  certain 
reforms  that  the  Istiqlal  had  proposed.  In 
the  cities  the  mosques  remained  closed 
because  it  was  forbidden  to  say  prayers 
in  the  name  of  the  old  sultan,  and  faithful 
Moroccans  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
sultan,  Ben  Arafa. 

In  1956,  following  widespread  rebellion 
against  the  French,  the  exiled  Sultan  Ben 
Youssef  was  recalled.  The  Istiqlal  party, 
banned  during  the  regime  of  Ben  Arafa, 
was  legalized  again. 

The  French  granted  some  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  Morocco,  but  stipulated  that  the 
two  countries  were  interdependent.  French 
property  and  financial  interests  in  the 
country  would  be  regarded  as  permanent. 

This  arrangement  provided  no  solution; 
riots  and  violence  continued.  In  the  u.n. 
the  Asian-Arab  bloc  pressed  the  cause  of 
Moroccan  self-government.  France  refused 
to  discuss  the  Moroccan  demands  in  the 
u.n.,  claiming  this  was  a  domestic  matter, 
which  the  u.n.  is  forbidden  by  its  own 
charter  from  debating. 

For  France,  a  solution  in  Morocco  was 
not  so  manageable  as  in  Tunisia.  Morocco 
has  nearly  twice  as  many  colons  who  have 
made  heavy  investments  of  capital  and 
labor.  The  port  of  Casablanca  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  Western  world  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  a  military 
sense.  The  United  States,  by  agreement 
with  France,  maintains  air  bases  on 
Moroccan  soil  as  part  of  the  nato  defen¬ 
sive  system.  Would  these  commitments  be 
honored  by  a  government  over  which 
France  exercised  no  power? 

For  better  or  worse  that  question  was 
put  to  the  test  in  March  1956,  when 
France  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Morocco  and  recognized  the  right  of  the 
new  state  to  its  own  army  and  control  of 
its  own  foreign  affairs.  At  the  same  time 
Morocco  was  admitted  to  the  u.n. 

Although  Morocco  had  its  first  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1956,  the  governmental  structure 
there  is  considerably  different  from  that 


in  Tunisia.  The  sultan  exercises  supreme 
power  in  Morocco.  He  appoints  the  76- 
member  consultative  assembly.  He  also 
appoints  the  prime  minister  and  cabinet, 
which  is  responsible  to  him.  The  army 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultan,  and  that 
army  is  constituted  with  French  assistance. 

The  question  of  the  American  air  bases 
in  Morocco  is  a  sensitive  one.  In  general, 
the  new  Moroccan  government  took  upon 
itself  the  international  obligations  which 
the  previous  French  administration  had 
assumed.  But  nothing  was  said  about 
the  American  bases.  The  Moroccan  Isti¬ 
qlal  party,  which  is  by  far  the  strongest 
political  force,  claimed  that  the  French 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  Moroccan 
territory. 

Subsequently,  the  Moroccan  govern¬ 
ment  used  the  bases  for  bargaining  pur¬ 
poses  in  soliciting  American  financial  aid. 

Italy 

Fascism  was  created  in  Italy  and  presented 
ready-made  to  Germany.  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini,  the  dictator  in  Italy  from  1922  to 
1943,  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  the 
guide  and  instructor  of  Hitler. 

The  birth  of  the  Italian  dictatorship 
followed  a  now  familiar  pattern.  The 
Fascist  party  used  the  parliamentry  ma¬ 
chinery  of  democracy  to  gain  a  few  seats 
in  the  lower  house.  A  well  organized  army 
composed  of  street  toughs  employed  terror¬ 
ism  and  bribery  to  gain  votes.  At  the 
critical  moment  they  followed  Mussolini 
in  a  march  to  Rome  and  induced  the 
king,  Victor  Emmanuel  n,  to  invite 
Mussolini  to  form  a  government.  Having 
used  the  democratic  machinery  to  lift 
their  man  into  power,  in  the  next  three 
years  they  systematically  eliminated  all 
the  opposition. 

The  majority  of  Italians  accepted  fas¬ 
cism  without  becoming  Fascists.  Mussolini 
was  an  efficient  dictator  and  did  improve 
agriculture  and  industry  at  home.  But 
more  than  that  he  dreamed  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  wanted 
to  revive  the  grandeur  of  the  Caesars.  He 
defied  the  League  of  Nations  in  1935 
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when  he  sent  his  troopships  through  the 
Suez  Canal  to  wage  war  on  Ethiopia, 
freely  using  mustard  gas  and  all  the 
machines  of  modern  war  against  a  primi¬ 
tive  people.  The  next  year,  with  Germany, 
he  openly  intervened  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  to  establish  another  dictator — Gen¬ 
eral  Franco.  In  1939  he  overwhelmed  the 
tiny  state  of  Albania  across  the  Adriatic. 
He  joined  Germany  to  form  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  and  sent  his  troops  across  the 
Maritime  Alps  into  France  when  that 
unhappy  country  was  in  the  death  throes 
of  the  German  invasion. 

Mussolini  recognized  no  law  but  his 
own  and  was  afflicted  with  “delusions  of 
grandeur.”  He  planned  to  make  the 
Mediterranean  an  Italian  lake — Mare 
Nostrum  he  was  fond  of  calling  it.  In 
1940  his  armies  in  North  Africa  were 
successful  in  driving  the  scattered  British 
forces  back  into  Egypt,  and  he  captured 
British  Somaliland.  At  the  same  time, 
without  waiting  to  consult  with  Hitler,  he 
launched  an  attack  on  Greece  from  Al¬ 
bania.  But  against  brave  men  who  were 
fighting  for  their  homeland,  Mussolini’s 
glory-hunters  found  no  easy  victory.  The 
“Roman  legions”  were  repelled  and  thrown 
back.  To  complete  his  inglorious  adven¬ 
ture,  Mussolini  went  running  to  Hitler  for 
aid. 

In  Africa,  Mussolini’s  triumphs  were 
short-lived.  He  was  driven  out  of  Ethiopia 
early  in  1941  by  much  smaller  British 
forces,  and  his  grandiose  schemes  of  win¬ 
ing  the  African  coast  right  down  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Kenya  collapsed.  Mussolini’s  great 
dream  of  empire  crumbled  as  fast  as  the 
British  could  round  up  his  fleeing  Italian 
soldiers. 

Bolstered  by  German  troops,  the  Italians, 
now  decidedly  junior  partners  in  the  Axis 
alliance,  continued  in  the  war  in  Africa 
until  the  collapse  of  Germany’s  “Africa 
Corps,”  1942-1943.  By  the  time  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  made  their  first  amphibious 
landing  in  Europe  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 
in  July  1943,  the  Italians  had  had  more 
than  they  wanted  of  war.  The  landing 
on  the  Italian  mainland  finally  brought 
down  the  house  that  Mussolini  built.  The 


Italians  deposed  him  and  made  peace 
with  the  Western  Allies.  From  being 
enemies,  the  pliant  Italians  became  “co¬ 
belligerents,”  and  were  of  some  assistance 
to  the  Allies  in  driving  the  Germans  from 
their  country. 

While  northern  Italy  was  still  under 
German  control,  a  resistance  movement 
developed  in  that  area.  These  under¬ 
ground  workers,  the  partisani,  harassed 
the  Germans  by  exploding  ammunition 
dumps,  removing  demolition  charges  from 
bridges,  and  informing  the  Allied  forces  of 
German  movements.  Among  the  200,000 
partisani  were  a  large  number  of  Com¬ 
munists.  Having  fought  for  the  liberation 
of  their  country  during  the  war,  the  Com¬ 
munist  guerrillas  demanded  a  part  in  the 
new  republican  government. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy,  where  poverty 
was  worst  after  the  war,  the  Communists 
gained  control  of  local  governments.  The 
election  year  of  1948  saw  a  life  and  death 
struggle  between  the  Communists  and  the 
friends  of  Western  democracy. 

The  Communists  in  Italy  opposed  its 
participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Their  leaders  put  loyalty  to 
communism  and  to  the  Communist  Soviet 
Union  before  loyalty  to  their  own  country. 
It  is  religion — the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — that  stands  on  guard 
against  communism  in  Italy,  for  the 
Italian  population  is  almost  wholly  Cath¬ 
olic.  But  the  appeal  of  communism  is  very 
close  to  a  religious  appeal  also. 

Italy’s  part  in  the  Second  World  War 
cost  it  an  empire.  Ethiopia,  which  Italy 
had  seized  in  1935,  regained  its  indepen¬ 
dence;  Libya  became  a  free  country,  and 
Eritrea  was  federated  with  Ethiopia.  While 
reconciled  to  these  losses,  Italians  felt 
differently  about  the  Trieste  Territory 
which  the  Italians  developed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  years  between 
the  wars. 

Under  u.n.  arrangements  the  northern 
port  of  the  Trieste  Territory  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  British  and  Americans,  and 
the  southern  area  by  Yugoslavia.  Neither 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  wanted  to 
keep  its  troops  in  Trieste  indefinitely. 
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Up  to  1948  they  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  preventing  the  territory  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  Communist  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (Yugoslavia).  At  the  same 
time  they  wanted  to  do  justice  to  a  now 
friendly  Italy.  It  seemed  only  fair  to  give 
Italy  some  control  in  a  territory  which 
had  a  large  Italian  population. 

When  the  United  States  and  Britain 
proposed  to  withdraw  their  troops  in  1954 
after  division  of  the  territory  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia,  a  tense  situation  fol- 
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Greece 

When  Greece  and  Turkey  became  mem¬ 
bers  in  1952,  nato’s  flank  was  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond.  But  this 
brought  little  pleasure  to  the  Greeks  and 
no  relief  for  their  domestic  burdens. 

Greece  is  so  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
West,  so  utterly  dependent  upon  American 
aid,  that  it  must  follow  American  leader¬ 
ship.  But  its  membership  in  nato  is  a 
military  investment  far  beyond  its  means. 

The  Greeks  are  poor,  but  not  because 
they  are  inefficient.  When  Mussolini’s 
Italians  wantonly  invaded  this  country  in 
1942,  the  Greeks  amazed  the  world  by 
withstanding  and  throwing  back  the  ag¬ 
gressors.  Hitler  decided  to  intervene  with 
his  German  armor,  and  Greece  was  over¬ 
whelmed.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
misery  and  starvation  stalked  the  country 
as  in  few  other  war-stricken  areas. 

The  war  ended  but  brought  no  peace 
to  this  famished  country.  Civil  war  broke 
out  between  Communist  guerrillas  and 
government  troops.  British  troops  landed 
in  the  country  to  prevent  complete  anar¬ 
chy.  When  they  left,  the  task  of  restoring 
order  and  repelling  murderous  rebel 
forays  across  the  northern  boundaries  fell 
on  Greek  military  forces.  They  did  the 


lowed.  Yugoslav  and  Italian  troops  were 
poised  on  their  respective  borders  ready 
to  march. 

However,  the  crisis  was  averted  after 
a  meeting  in  London  by  the  states  con¬ 
cerned.  The  northern  part  of  the  Trieste 
Territory  came  under  Italian  civil  admin¬ 
istration;  the  southern  part  went  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  port  of  Trieste  in  the  Italian 
sector  was  to  be  kept  open  as  a  free  port. 
Anglo-American  troops  moved  out  and  the 
settlement  was  reported  to  the  u.n. 


job,  but  the  Greek  worker  was  crushed 
under  the  load  of  military  expenditure. 

Greece  found  itself  almost  surrounded 
by  Communist  powers — Albania,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Bulgaria.  From  these  areas  the 
civil  war  was  kept  alive.  Communist 
guerrilla  forces  were  supplied  and  main¬ 
tained  across  the  Greek  borders;  they 
slipped  into  Greece  to  raid,  burn  villages, 
destroy  vineyards,  and  to  kidnap  Greek 
children  and  youths  for  impressment  into 
the  Communist  forces.  Some  relief  came 
in  1948;  Yugoslavia  broke  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ceased  to  support  the 
guerrillas.  Also,  the  United  Nations  main¬ 
tained  a  border  patrol  in  the  mountainous 
north  to  report  on  violations  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  Still, 
Greece  had  to  maintain  a  large  army  for 
internal  defence  that  ate  up  40  per  cent 
of  the  taxpayers’  money.  After  the  war 
Greece  was  one  country  that  allowed 
its  elections  to  be  held  under  international 
supervision.  Despite  free  elections  and 
a  constitutional  democracy,  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  considered  either  effective 
or  honest.  As  in  so  many  poor  countries, 
the  little  wealth  there  is  in  Greece  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  few  hands,  and  too  many 
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Greece  is  poor,  but  old  and  young  alike  join  in  the  task  of  building  new  roads 
for  their  country.  The  U.N.  provides  technical  assistance.  (United  Nations) 


people  are  employed  by  the  government 
in  a  bureaucratic  system. 

After  the  war,  American  money  in  the 
form  of  e.c.a.  (Economic  Co-operation 
Administration)  was  a  main  factor  in 
keeping  Greece  alive.  More  than  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  flowed  into  Greece  in  a  six- 
year  period.  This  inevitably  resulted  in 
some  interference  in  Greek  affairs.  The 
United  States  required  that  this  money  be 
used  to  build  small  factories  and  to  develop 
hydro-electric  projects.  These  improve¬ 
ments  did  not  allay  the  present  hunger  in 
Greece,  but  did  promise  hope  for  a 
healthy  state  in  the  future. 

Membership  in  nato  has  given  Greece 
military  strength  at  the  expense  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  the  improvement  of  living 
standards.  In  spite  of  civil  disturbances  at 
home  and  a  considerable  standing  army 
on  its  own  frontiers,  Greece  managed  to 
send  troops  to  the  u.n.  Command  in 
Korea  and  it  also  promised  to  contribute 
troops  to  nato.  Part  of  the  cost  was  paid 
for  by  United  States  armed  assistance 
under  m.s.a.  (Mutual  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration)  funds,  but  the  new  home  indus¬ 
tries  designed  to  better  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Greece  had  to  wait. 

Turkey 

By  the  nineteenth  century  the  powerful 
Russian  Empire  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  “hereditary  enemy”  of  Turkey.  Three 
times  Russian  attacks  through  the  Balkans 
towards  the  historic  water  channel  di¬ 
viding  Europe  and  Asia  threatened  the 
life  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  third 
attempt  was  aimed  at  Constantinople 
itself  and  resulted  in  the  Crimean  War 
(1854-1856).  This  time  Great  Britain  and 
France  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Turks 
against  the  Russians. 

Weakened  by  revolts  among  the  Bal¬ 
kan  peoples,  Turkey  entered  the  First 
World  War  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
the  Central  powers.  The  end  of  that  war 
and  the  defeat  of  Turkey  and  its  allies 
saw  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
But  out  of  the  disaster  Turkey  salvaged 
one  thing — the  Dardanelles.  A  British  and 


A  U.N.  observer  team  listens  to  stories  of  Yugoslav 
guerrilla  activity  in  Greece.  Above:  Mothers  report 
kidnapped  children.  Below:  A  woodcutter  tells  how 
his  home  was  burned  to  the  ground.  (United  Nations) 
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French  force  had  landed  there  with  the 
object  of  linking  up  with  the  Russians  and 
unlocking  that  water  gateway  from  the 
Black  Sea,  to  give  Russia  access  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  would  have  fulfilled 
an  historic  Russian  dream.  The  defence  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  largely  the  work  of 
Colonel  Mustafa  Kemal,  who  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

At  the  peace  treaty  the  new  Turkey  had 
to  fight  against  the  designs  of  the  great 
powers  to  carve  up  its  homeland  into 
spheres  of  influence.  In  1920  the  Turks 
were  faced  by  a  Greek  expeditionary  force 
supported  by  American,  French,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  warships.  In  1922  Mustafa  Kemal 
won  the  battle  that  drove  the  Greeks 
back  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  next  year  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
was  born  and  recognized  by  the  great 
powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  The 
new  government  was  a  thoroughly  Western 
one  in  outlook.  The  constitution  promised 
life,  liberty,  property  rights,  and  freedom 
of  worship  to  all  men.  It  made  primary 
education  compulsory  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Perhaps  its  most  revolutionary  de¬ 
parture  from  the  past  was  a  separation 
of  state  and  church. 

The  hard  road  up  from  extreme  poverty 
continued  during  the  years  between  the 
two  wars.  The  government  took  a  strong 
hand  in  financing  and  expanding  indus¬ 
tries  where  private  enterprise  was  unable 
to  do  this.  Although  Turkey  was  and  re¬ 
mains  primarily  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  community,  more  and  more  people 
came  to  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
new  textile  mills  and  iron  and  steelworks. 
The  discovery  of  oil  fields  in  Turkey  is 
another  step  up  the  industrial  ladder. 

Though  Turkey  was  intent  on  a  policy 
of  peace  during  the  years  between  the 
wars,  that  policy  was  an  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  follow  in  the  years  leading  up 
to  the  Second  World  War.  When  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  united  in  1939 
in  their  attack  on  Poland  and  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Balkan  countries,  Germany 
tried  hard  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
armed  conflict  between  Turkey  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  would  have  had  the 


effect  of  forcing  Turkey  to  ally  itself 
with  Germany  in  the  coming  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Turkey  remained  firm,  refusing  to  take 
any  action  that  would  have  prejudiced  its 
friendship  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  By 
1941  the  Western  Allies  found  themselves 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
Axis  powers.  When  the  Balkan  powers 
fell  to  the  Axis,  and  German  troops  swept 
across  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caucasus,  Turkey  found  itself 
virtually  surrounded  by  the  Axis  powers. 
More  pressure  was  exerted  on  it  to  aban¬ 
don  its  neutrality.  The  Turks  held  their 
ground  and  in  the  long  run  did  great 
service  to  the  Allies  by  denying  to  the 
Germans  a  short  cut  to  the  Soviet  oil 
fields. 

Turkey  did  enter  the  war  against  the 
Axis  powers  in  February  1945.  It  did 
this  with  some  misgivings,  for  the  vic¬ 
torious  Soviet  Union  was  already  showing 
unfriendliness.  Later,  Turkey’s  member¬ 
ship  in  the  u.n.  ensured  that  any  demands 
that  might  be  made  on  it  would  be 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  world 
organization. 

One  year  after  the  war  the  Soviet 
Union  demanded  that  a  new  treaty  be 
discussed  that  would  give  it  the  right 
to  share  with  Turkey  in  the  defence  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Thus  the  ancient  Russian 
dream — control  of  the  route  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean — was  revived.  Turkey  refused 
to  accept  these  demands  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  changed 
from  cool  to  hostile. 

Today,  Turkey  is  a  staunch  ally  of  the 
Western  world  and  the  only  whole-hearted 
supporter  of  Western  policy  among  the 
Moslem  powers  in  the  Middle  East.  Tur¬ 
key’s  program  for  economic  recovery  has 
had  to  be  curtailed  because  40  per  cent 
of  its  income  is  devoted  to  defence  ex¬ 
penditures.  When  the  Korean  War  broke 
out,  Turkey  was  the  sole  Middle  East 
country  that  sent  troops  to  fight  aggression. 
The  Turkish  contribution  in  land  forces 
was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 
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Fear  of  Soviet  intentions  drew  Turkey 
closer  to  the  Western  powers.  When  nato 
was  organized  in  1948,  Turkey  applied  for 
membership.  It  was  denied  at  that  time 
because  of  its  location,  but  the  United 
States  rewarded  its  loyalty  by  granting  it 
credits  to  build  up  its  defences. 

Again  Turkey  showed  its  devotion  to 
the  West  when  it  contributed  military 
forces  to  the  u.n.  Command  in  the  Korean 
War,  in  which  Turkish  soldiers  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  field. 

Finally,  in  1952,  the  defensive  link  of 
nato  was  extended  to  include  both  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Thus  the  rivals  of  1920  were 
united  in  a  common  cause,  and  Turkey 
became  the  first  Moslem  country  to  iden¬ 
tify  itself  in  the  Western  Alliance  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Three  years  later  the  Greek-Turkish 
friendship  was  strained  because  of  events 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus  off  the  Turkish 
Mediterranean  coast.  This  island  had  been 
seized  by  the  Turks  as  far  back  as  1571, 
and  its  Christian,  Greek-related  commu¬ 
nity  became  Turkish  subjects. 

At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Great  Britain  was  administering  Cyprus  in 
the  name  of  the  now  greatly  weakened 
Turkish  Empire.  Then,  when  the  Turkish 
Empire  finally  collapsed  from  internal  de¬ 
cay  and  defeat  during  the  First  World 
War,  Britain  took  Cyprus  into  the  British 
Empire.  At  that  time  both  Turkey  and 
Greece  were  in  agreement  with  this  action. 


After  the  Second  World  War,  Britain 
offered  Cyprus  a  constitution  that  would 
give  self-government  to  the  island,  with 
the  reservation  that  Britain  would  main¬ 
tain  a  naval  and  military  base  on  the 
island.  The  Greek-speaking  Cypriotes  re¬ 
fused  this  offer.  Led  by  the  politically- 
minded  Archbishop  Makarios,  they  cried 
for  Enosis,  or  union  with  Greece. 

The  dispute  over  Cyprus  continued  to 
plague  relations  between  Britain  and 
Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  other.  In  the 
u.n.  debate,  Britain  held  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Charter  that  this  was  a 
domestic  matter  that  could  not  be  settled 
in  the  u.n.  Britain  pointed  to  the  economic 
progress  on  the  island,  which  had  been 
made  under  British  administration,  and  it 
was  clear  that  little  economic  good  could 
come  from  the  change  which  the  Greeks 
demanded. 

More  alarming  in  the  dispute  was  the 
straining  of  relations  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  One-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus  were  Turkish;  geographically  Cy¬ 
prus  was  Turkish  rather  than  Greek.  The 
Turks  had  voluntarily  relinquished  control 
of  the  island  to  Britain  in  1922;  now  they 
refused  to  consider  any  change  in  the 
island’s  status  against  their  own  interests 
and  against  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Turkish  blood  on  Cyprus. 

This  dispute  became  a  serious  strain  on 
the  unity  of  nato. 
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Never  again  would  the  German  nation  be 
permitted  to  wage  aggressive  war.  In  1945, 
at  Potsdam,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  democracies  undertook  to  disarm 
Germany  to  break  the  power  of  its  cen¬ 
tral  government.  But  the  victors  pledged 
that  the  German  problem  would  be  treated 
as  a  whole.  Germany  would  not  be  par¬ 
titioned. 

The  pledge  was  never  honored.  No 
peace  treaty  was  signed.  Germany  was  di¬ 
vided.  The  western  two-thirds  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  occupied  by  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France,  while  Russian  troops 
occupied  Eastern  Germany.  An  “iron  cur¬ 
tain”  reached  from  Lubeck  on  the  Baltic 
to  the  western  tip  of  Czechoslovakia,  sepa¬ 
rating  East  from  West. 

After  five  years  of  fruitless  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  towards  a  reunited 
Germany,  the  Western  Allies  acted  to  give 
Western  Germany  a  greater  share  in  gov¬ 
erning  itself.  The  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France  merged  their  occupation  zones 
and  permitted  the  Germans  to  elect  their 
own  government,  the  Federal  German 
Republic.  Germans  in  the  west  considered 
this  as  the  real  government  of  all  Ger¬ 
many.  They  refused  to  regard  the  partition 
of  Germany  as  permanent  and  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  the  eastern  territory 
would  be  united  with  them  in  the  one 
state. 

This  government  maintained  authority 
over  all  German  territory  outside  the 
Russian  zone,  except  for  the  Saar  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  rich  coal-mining  area  in  the 
southwest. 

The  Russian  answer  was  to  sponsor  a 
government  in  the  eastern  zone  organized 
on  familiar  Communist  lines — a  single 
party  with  no  opposition.  Evidence  of  the 
unpopularity  of  communism  in  Eastern 
Germany  was  the  large  number  of  refu¬ 
gees  who  escaped  to  Western  Germany 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year.  They 
came  in  such  numbers,  braving  border 


guards,  barbed  wire,  and  mines,  that  they 
provided  a  real  problem  in  housing  and 
employment  in  the  west.  In  1953  East 
German  workers  staged  a  revolt  in  protest 
against  working  conditions  and  food  short¬ 
ages.  Confronted  with  Russian  tanks,  the 
unarmed  workers  were  cowed  into  sullen 
silence,  but  the  spirit  of  rebellion  ran  high. 

The  Communist  government  of  East 
Germany  maintained  itself  in  power  with 
a  “police  force”  of  125,000  men.  In  fact, 
this  force  was  an  army,  equipped  with 
automatic  weapons,  light  tanks,  and  air¬ 
craft  and  naval  vessels.  Although  many  of 
these  “police”  deserted  to  the  west,  the 
possible  invasion  of  the  western  zone  by 
the  Communists,  and  a  subsequent  union 
of  the  two  Germanies  by  force,  remained 
a  constant  threat.  As  time  went  on,  the 
need  for  Western  German  participation 
in  the  defence  of  western  Europe  became 
more  urgent. 

Konrad  Adenauer,  chancellor  of  the 
Federal  German  Republic,  agreed  in  1948 
to  supply  German  troops  for  nato.  He 
also  brought  Western  Germany  into  the 
Schuman  Plan,  thus  internationalizing 
West  German  iron  and  steel  resources.  He 
gained  the  support  of  the  Western  democ¬ 
racies  in  refusing  to  recognize  Poland’s 
claim  to  territory  east  of  the  Oder  and 
Neisse  rivers,  an  area  that  had  been  de¬ 
tached  from  Germany  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference. 

Although  Konrad  Adenauer  was  able 
to  persuade  his  government  to  take  part 
in  the  defence  of  Europe  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  nato,  he  met  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  within  Germany.  The  Socialist  party 
provided  the  strongest  opposition.  “No 
foreign  alliances  with  either  the  West  or 
with  Russia,”  they  cried.  They  believed 
they  could  restrain  communism  within 
their  own  country  and  at  the  same  time 
stay  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  strong  Protestant  church  in 
Germany  supported  neutralism  at  all  costs. 
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Konrad  Adenauer,  on  one  of  many  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  German  reunification. 

The  chancellor  wanted  a  united  Germany  and  a  free  democratic  system,  but  the  conditions  offered 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  were  unacceptable.  On  the  left  is  one-time  Premier  Bulganin.  (International  News) 


While  Adenauer  was  pushing  his  program 
of  nato  support  through  Parliament,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  German  youth  paraded  through 
the  streets  crying  “Ohne  uns” — count  us 
out  (of  any  conflict  with  Russia). 

A  certain  General  Remer  rose  high  in 
Nazi  ranks  when  he  destroyed  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Hitler  in  1944.  After  the  war 
he  became  the  head  of  a  political  group 
that  preached  a  “nationalism”  very  similar 
to  that  of  Hitler.  Remer’s  group  wanted 
to  overthrow  democratic  government  in 
Germany.  That  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  ex-Nazis  to  take  over. 

There  is  real  danger  here.  Democratic 
government  is  very  new  and  strange  to 
Germany.  The  Germans  are  traditionally 
lovers  of  order;  many  of  them  feel  that 
political  opposition  leads  to  disorder.  The 
Americans  and  the  British  understand  the 
German  yearning  for  a  “leader,”  but  they 
hope  that  they  can  help  the  Federal 
German  Republic’s  democracy  to  succeed. 


What  danger  does  the  Russian  power 
present  to  German  democracy?  The  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  everything  to  prevent  the 
federal  government  from  aligning  itself 
with  the  West.  If  the  Russians  offer  the 
Germans  a  united  Germany,  free  from 
foreign  pressure,  they  may  undermine  the 
structure  that  Konrad  Adenauer  has  built, 
because  unity  is  what  all  Germans  want 
more  than  anything  else. 

In  the  United  Nations  Assembly  the 
question  of  free  elections  for  all  Germany 
was  raised.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  whether  genuinely  free  and 
secret  elections  could  be  held.  This  com¬ 
mission  demanded  the  right  to  enter  the 
Soviet  zone  and  investigate  the  election 
machinery  there.  Neutral  countries  such 
as  Pakistan,  Iceland,  and  The  Netherlands 
would  be  represented  on  this  commission, 
as  well  as  Poland.  Though  the  resolution 
to  form  this  commission  passed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  with  a  large  majority,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  voted 
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against  it.  They  charged  that  the  u.n. 
election  commission  would  be  used  to 
“spy”  on  activities  in  the  Soviet  zone. 
Consequently  the  Western  democracies 
acted  alone. 

In  1952,  the  Germans  were  given  full 
sovereignty,  though  with  certain  limita¬ 
tions.  In  return  for  the  right  to  be  master 
in  its  own  house  again,  Western  Germany 
was  asked  to  join  a  military  alliance  with 
its  former  enemies  in  the  West.  The 
British,  American,  and  French  occupation 
troops  were  to  stay  on  as  defence  forces, 
but  the  Germans  would  no  longer  be 
required  to  pay  the  occupation  costs.  The 
Western  Germans  were  to  have  an  army 
serving  side  by  side  with  nato  powers. 

In  Western  Germany  an  economic  miracle 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  tremendous  bombing  damage  that  left 
whole  cities  in  rubble  occasioned  a  great 
building  boom.  Unlike  the  Eastern  Ger¬ 
mans,  whose  factories  were  dismantled  by 
the  Russians  and  transported  almost  entire 
into  the  Soviet  Union  as  reparations  for 
war  damage,  the  Western  Germans  were 
soon  at  work  rebuilding  their  industrial 
plants  with  the  help  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

Today  goods  from  German  factories 
compete  successfully  on  the  world  market. 
The  standard  of  living  of  the  average  West 
German  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  people  in  most  continental  countries. 


Western  Germany  builds  half  a  million 
homes  every  year  for  its  own  people  and 
it  constructs  thousands  of  prefabricated 
houses  for  export.  The  industrial  Ruhr 
turns  out  locomotives  and  bridges,  its 
shipyards  produce  modern  freighters,  and 
its  light  industries  make  refrigerators,  tv 
sets,  and  inexpensive  automobiles. 

Few  of  these  luxuries  go  to  the  German 
people;  nearly  all  are  for  export.  Still,  the 
income  from  their  labor  has  improved  the 
lot  of  the  Western  Germans  until  they 
have  achieved  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  Europe.  To  satisfy  the  growing 
living  standard,  Germany  has  to  import 
heavily  from  abroad  as  well  as  to  export. 
Western  Germany  buys  more  from  France 
than  does  any  other  country.  It  is  also 
one  of  England’s  best  customers. 

One  factor  helped  the  Western  Germans 
get  ahead :  they  have  been  spared  the 
burdensome  costs  of  rearmament.  While 
Western  Germany’s  industrial  rivals  were 
spending  more  than  a  quarter  of  their 
budgets  on  weapons  for  defence,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  up  to  1954  were  forbidden  to  rearm. 
Hence  German  manpower  and  productive 
capacity  was  directed  entirely  into  peace¬ 
ful  production,  which  gave  Germany  a 
considerable  advantage  over  France  and 
Britain.  It  is  true  that  Germany  had  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
that  occupied  its  soil,  but  this  was  much 
less  of  a  drain  upon  its  economy  than 
maintaining  its  own  army. 


Canadian  mechanized  units  on  maneuvers  in  Western  Germany.  Their  own  army  is  also  being 
built  up  as  part  of  NATO’s  European  defence  forces.  (Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs) 
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Sweden 

Sweden  has  a  moderately  large,  well- 
equipped  army  and  air  force.  About 
700,000  men  could  be  quickly  mobilized 
in  time  of  war,  and  its  air  force  numbers 
1000  combat  planes.  It  devoutly  hopes 
it  may  never  have  to  use  them.  The 
Swedes  believe  that  they  are  less  exposed 
and  less  likely  to  become  involved  in  a 
new  war.  Hence,  Sweden  has  remained 
outside  the  nato  family  while  trying  un¬ 
successfully  to  knit  its  northern  neighbors 
into  a  Scandinavian  union. 

Consideration  for  its  eastern  neighbor 
is  one  reason  that  keeps  Sweden  aloof. 
The  Soviet  Union  might  well  counter 
Sweden’s  entry  into  nato  by  sending 
troops  into  Finland.  Sweden  feels  that  its 
neutrality  is  buying  the  Finns  the  small 
measure  of  freedom  they  enjoy.  Further¬ 
more,  by  staying  out  of  nato,  Sweden  is 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  help  provide 
for  the  defences  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 
It  can  concentrate  on  its  own  defence. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  reasonably  sure 
of  help  from  the  nato  countries  in  event 
of  attack  on  its  territory. 

Finland 

The  recovery  of  Finland  from  the  devas¬ 
tation  of  wars  is  one  of  the  near  miracles 
of  our  time.  This  nation  of  four  million 
withstood  the  weight  of  the  Russian  army 
in  1939,  joined  forces  with  the  Germans 
to  drive  back  the  Russians  in  1941,  and 
lived  to  be  overrun  by  the  Russians  again 
in  1944.  Four  out  of  every  100  Finns  were 
killed  or  else  permanently  disabled,  every 
24th  child  became  an  orphan,  and  every 
eighth  citizen  lost  his  home.  A  third  of 
Finland  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  and 
ten  per  cent  of  its  territory,  including  the 
rich  Karelian  Isthmus  and  the  Petsamo 
nickel  mines,  was  lost  to  the  Russians. 


Yet  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  debt  of 
reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of 
the  necessity  to  feed  half  a  million  refugees 
who  fled  from  Russian-occupied  territory, 
Finland  today  is  said  to  be  better  off  than 
it  was  before  the  war.  Hard,  backbreaking 
work,  performed  by  men  and  women  alike, 
made  possible  this  miraculous  recovery. 
But  the  problems  of  providing  food  and 
shelter  for  Finland’s  population  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  its  greatest  problem — living 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finland  had  always  done  the  bulk  of 
its  trading  with  the  West,  and  because 
it  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  forests,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  were  lumber,  pulp,  and 
paper.  The  fortunes  of  war,  and  the  repa¬ 
rations  demanded  by  the  Russians,  forced 
it  to  turn  eastward.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
not  interested  in  Finnish  lumber  or  paper; 
it  wanted  ships,  electrical  equipment,  and 
machines.  Thus  the  Finns  have  had  to  turn 
to  industrialization  to  satisfy  the  Russian 
appetite.  Finland  paid  up  its  reparations 
debt  to  Russia  in  1953,  and  was  then  in¬ 
vited  to  continue  supplying  machinery  on 
a  cash  payment  basis.  It  had  no  option 
but  to  agree. 

This  agreement  tied  Finland  even  closer 
to  Russian  fortunes.  Nevertheless,  the  little 
republic  fights  Russian  demands  at  every 
opportunity  and  tries  unceasingly  to  main¬ 
tain  all  trade  possible  with  the  West  so 
as  not  to  become  a  mere  vassal  of  the 
Russians. 

Spain 

Spain  was  the  proving  ground  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Three  years  before 
the  world  conflict,  Fascists  under  General 
Francisco  Franco  waged  civil  war  against 
the  republican  government.  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  and  Mussolini’s  Italy  assisted  the 
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rebels  with  modern  equipment,  while  the 
republicans  received  help  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  German  and 
Italian  aid  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of 
the  Franco  rebels.  As  a  result,  Franco’s 
Spain  remained  closely  associated  with 
Germany  and  Italy  during  the  Second 
World  War.  During  the  height  of  the 
German  successes  Franco  seemed  ready  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Axis,  and 
it  was  only  Germany’s  inability  to  supply 
Franco  with  oil  and  other  military  assis¬ 
tance  that  kept  him  out.  Since  that  time, 
Spain  has  pursued  an  isolated  and  peace¬ 
ful  course,  but  the  dictatorship  has  not 
changed. 

A  law  passed  in  1947  made  Franco 
chief  of  state  for  life,  but  provided  for  a 
king  to  succeed  him  on  his  death.  The 
selection  of  a  king  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  regency  council. 

In  1950  there  was  a  strong  movement, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  to  invite 
Spain  into  nato  as  a  bastion  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  defence.  Both  Britain  and  France 
opposed  the  movement,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  be  mere  military  opportunism.  To 
them  nato  was  the  strong  arm  employed 
to  uphold  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair 
play  for  which  democracy  stands.  They 
did  not  feel  that  the  Franco  regime  quali¬ 
fied  in  these  respects. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  gave 
considerable  aid  to  bolster  the  weak  Span¬ 
ish  industry  and  agriculture.  Military  aid 
too,  provided  for  the  modernization  of 
Spain’s  360,000-man  army.  American- 
manned  air  bases  and  naval  stations  were 
established  on  Spanish  territory. 

In  1955,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States,  Spain  was  lifted  out  of 
its  isolated  position  in  world  affairs  by 
admission  to  the  u.n. 

Austria 

Austria  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  after  Napoleon’s 
overthrow  in  1815.  While  princes  and 
potentates  danced  in  the  glittering  city, 
the  Austrian  minister  Metternich  presided 


over  the  Congress  of  Vienna  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
world.  Austrian  workmen  constructed  five 
arched  entrances  to  the  imperial  palace 
so  that  no  one  king  or  emperor  would 
have  to  give  precedence  to  another. 

The  project  for  world  peace  that  was 
born  in  Vienna  was  shattered  by  disunity 
before  the  century  was  half  over.  Soon 
the  prestige  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  growing  might 
and  menace  of  Germany. 

Only  half  a  century  ago,  Austria  might 
still  have  led  a  strong  association  of  peoples 
along  the  path  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  opportunity  was  there,  but  Austria 
missed  it.  At  that  time  Vienna  was 
the  capital  of  a  populous  and  industrious 
empire  that  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
Yugoslavs,  Italians,  Romanians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Czechs,  and  Poles,  as  well  as  the 
German-speaking  core.  The  Empire  pre¬ 
sented  a  defensive  bulwark  against  ambi¬ 
tious  rivals — the  Turkish  Empire  south  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Russian  Empire  to 
the  northeast. 

The  rule  of  force  would  have  given 
way  to  a  union  of  equals  if  the  dream  of  a 
well-intentioned  emperor  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  action.  The  emperor  planned 
a  federation  of  peoples  each  with  self- 
government  within  the  Empire.  The 
middle-European  system  would  have  be¬ 
come  something  like  our  own  Canadian 
federation.  Trade  would  have  flowed  freely 
among  the  units,  ensuring  a  good  standard 
of  living  for  all. 

However  there  was  a  sentiment  abroad 
in  Austria  known  as  “pan-Germanism”; 
the  group  who  embraced  it  believed  that 
the  way  to  Austrian  greatness  lay  in  union 
with  Germany,  by  sharing  in  German  mili¬ 
tary  adventures.  The  pan-German  group 
controlled  Austrian  policy  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Egged  on  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  Austrian  government  committed 
itself  to  an  insane  policy  that  caused  the 
oubreak  of  the  First  World  War.  After  four 
years  of  terrible  war  the  proud  empire  lay 
shattered.  Austria  was  shorn  of  its  subject 
nationalities.  Vienna  remained  the  capital 
of  empire;  but  the  empire  was  gone. 
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In  1938,  pan-Germanism  within  and 
Hitler’s  German  war  machine  from  with¬ 
out  combined  to  destroy  again  Austria’s 
independent  existence.  Hitler  undertook  a 
lightning  invasion  and  what  was  once  an 
empire  was  reduced  overnight  to  a  mere 
province  of  Germany. 

Again  Austria  was  dragged  along  in 
the  German  military  adventure  of  the 
Second  World  War;  it  endured  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  defeat  and  destruction  that  was 
its  retribution.  From  1945  to  1955,  an  un¬ 
happy  Austria  was  occupied  in  the  east 
by  Russians,  and  in  the  west  by  the  British, 
French,  and  American  allies. 

By  1954  Russian  occupation  of  Austria 
had  cost  the  Austrians  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars,  including  factories  and  ma¬ 
chinery  that  the  Russians  had  appropriated 
for  war  debts.  Such  an  astronomic  sum 
would  have  ruined  the  country,  or  at  least 
kept  it  in  perpetual  debt  to  the  Russians, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  and  other  aid,  which  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

As  things  turned  out,  Austria  has  been 
able  to  make  an  almost  miraculous  re¬ 
covery  during  the  occupation.  Great  hy¬ 
dro-electric  power  plants  have  been  built 
or  extended,  and  two-thirds  of  its  power 
resources  are  exported  to  friendly  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  west.  This  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning;  new  power  developments  will  create 
an  international  pool  of  Austrian  power  to 
be  shared  among  Italy,  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Austria. 

Busy  textile  industries,  active  mining  as 
well  as  flourishing  shipping,  oil,  and 
hydro-electric  enterprises  have  all  contri¬ 
buted  to  Austria’s  amazing  recovery  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  Russians  became 


more  and  more  aware  of  this  and  of  the 
fact  that  Austria  could  not  be  linked  to 
the  economic  system  of  the  Communist 
countries.  They  began  allowing  the  Aus¬ 
trians  to  buy  back  their  own  industrial 
plants. 

In  1955  the  Soviet  government  called 
the  Austrian  prime  minister,  Julius  Raab, 
to  Moscow  to  discuss  the  terms  under 
which  the  Russians  would  be  willing  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  giving  Austria  its 
independence  and  removing  Russian 
troops  from  its  territory.  Austria  would 
have  to  send  a  $140,000,000  worth  of 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  next  six 
years  and  pay  two  million  dollars  in  cash 
to  buy  back  the  Danubian  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany.  It  would  also  have  to  export  to  the 
Communist  countries  one-third  of  all  its 
oil  products  during  the  following  ten  years. 

This  the  Austrian  officials  considered  a 
reasonable  price  to  pay  for  freedom. 
In  addition,  Austria  is  pledged  never  to 
join  forces  with  nato  or  any  similar  mili¬ 
tary  alliance,  nor  to  allow  any  foreign 
nation  to  build  bases  on  its  territory. 
Austria  is  committed  to  neutrality.  It 
must  never  again  join  Germany. 

When  the  bells  of  Vienna’s  churches 
pealed  the  cry  of  freedom  one  morning 
in  May  1955,  Austrians  everywhere  were 
rejoicing  not  only  in  their  new-found 
freedom  but  because  they  had  achieved  a 
state  of  neutrality  between  East  and  West. 
They  looked  forward  to  a  peaceful  life 
such  as  Switzerland  has  led  for  centuries. 

Whether  such  a  luxury  can  become  real 
is  a  matter  for  the  future  to  decide.  It 
depends  on  continued  Austrian  prosperity 
and  on  the  ability  of  the  Austrians  to 
suppress  the  pan-German  group  still  in 
their  country. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  established  in  April  1949. 

For  ten  years  it  has  successfully  carried  out  a  policy  of  containment  — 
establishing  a  defensive  shield  over  Europe  to  check  Soviet  expansion. 
Though  weakened  by  trouble  in  Cyprus,  North  Africa,  and  Iceland,  NATO 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  European  co-operation  in  nuclear  development 
However,  the  hope  for  a  “true  community  of  free  nations,”  —  a  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  union  of  Atlantic  states  —  has  not  yet  been  realized. 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

June  30,  1960  —  The  Congo  achieves  independence  from  Belgium,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
unrest  and  domestic  uncertainty.  After  a  special  Security  Council  meeting,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  orders  Belgian  troops  out  and  sends  in  U.N.  troops  to  restore  order. 

The  U.S-S-R.  attacks  his  action,  but  the  General  Assembly  upholds  the  Secretary- 
General's  moves. 
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For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  Do  regional  alliances  like  nato  offer  better  prospects  for  world  peace  than 
the  u.n.  organization  does  without  such  regional  alliances? 

2.  Can  nato  be  effective  only  as  a  defensive  military  organization,  or  must  it 
provide  for  economic  as  well  as  military  co-operation  among  its  members? 

3.  How  can  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  help  the  European 
economy? 

4.  What  advantages  are  to  be  envisioned  from  a  “United  States  of  Europe”? 
How  would  such  an  organization  affect  Europe’s  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

5.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
the  French  Community? 

6.  Weigh  the  prospective  advantages  and  dangers  of  a  rearmed  Germany. 


Cyprus,  August  1960  —  The  British  governor  turns  over  the  administration  of  Cyprus  to 
Archbishop  Makarios,  who  becomes  president  of  the  new  republic.  Autonomous  Cyprus 
guarantees  representation  to  the  Turkish  minority  by  alloting  them  15  of  the  50  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  one-third  of  the  civil  service  jobs.  Shortly  after  attaining  independence 
Cyprus  gains  membership  in  the  U.N. 

The  constitution  became  progressively  less  workable  during  the  next  three  years.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Makarios  as  president  and  Dr.  Kuchuk  as  vice-president,  rather  than  being  a  single 
executive,  came  to  symbolize  leadership  in  two  opposing  armed  camps.  Both  the  Cypriote 
Greek  majority  and  the  Turkish  minority  received  shipments  of  arms  from  Greece  and 
Turkey  respectively.  In  1963  open  fighting  broke  out  as  a  result  of  proposals  to  amend  the 
constitution. 

Because  of  the  threat  to  peace,  this  conflict  became  a  charge  of  the  U.N.  which  proposed 
an  international  peace-keeping  force  for  Cyprus  in  which  Canadian  troops  would  partici¬ 
pate.  Again  the  problem  of  getting  U.N.  members  to  recognize  their  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  peace  enforcement  came  up,  and  in  March,  1964,  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
asked  those  members  supplying  troops  for  the  peace-keeping  force,  to  foot  the  bill  them¬ 
selves. 

Portuguese  West  Africa,  1961  —  Terrorist  activities  commence  against  Portuguese  domin¬ 
ation  of  Angola. 

Tunisia,  1961  --  Trouble  breaks  out  over  the  French  base  at  Bizerte.  France  ignores 
majority  censure  in  the  U.N.  in  suppressing  Tunisian  opposition. 

A  year  struggle  came  to  an  end  in  February,  1962,  when  France  terminated  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Algeria.  The  Algerian  National  Council  of  the  Revolution  approved  a  resolution 
calling  for  self-determination.  On  July  3,  1962,  General  de  Gaulle  proclaimed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Algeria. 

The  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  consisting  of  France,  Western 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  with  Greece  as  an  associate 
member,  entered  the  second  stage  towards  economic  union  in  1962.  This  stage  calls  for 
a  further  cut  in  tariffs  between  the  member  states  and  a  common  policy  on  tariffs  on 
imports  from  outside  the  E-E-C. 

With  the  progress  of  E-E.C.  in  mind,  President  Kennedy  called  for  an  “Atlantic  Partner¬ 
ship”  that  would  enlarge  the  vision  of  European  unity  by  a  “declaration  of  independence 
of  the  Western  Nations”  and  an  “eventual  union  of  all  free  men  -  those  who  are  now  free 
and  those  who  are  vowing  that  some  day  they  will  be  free. 

In  October,  1962  President  de  Gaulle  won  a  referendum  under  which  the  French  constitu¬ 
tion  would  be  amended  to  put  the  election  of  the  President  of  France  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  instead  of  through  an  electoral  college. 
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Communism  militant 


Two  groups  of  Communist  states  emerged 
in  Europe  after  the  Second  World  War. 
The  first  comprised  countries  that  were 
invaded  and  occupied  by  the  German  and 
Italian  Fascists  and  were  later  liberated 
by  the  Russian  armies.  In  this  group  are 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Albania. 

The  second  group  consists  of  those 
countries  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy  and  whose  governments  collapsed 
when  the  Russian  offensive  reached  their 
territory.  In  this  group  are  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Romania. 

Communist  governments  were  quickly 
imposed  on  the  ex-enemy  states.  Moscow- 
trained  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  and  Czech 
Communists  followed  the  Soviet  armies. 
These  agents  had  learned  how  to  stage 
elections,  how  to  co-operate  with  other 
governments  while  strengthening  their 
own  power,  and  how  to  appear  as  saviors 
to  the  peasant  populations. 

The  Communists’  task  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  The  men  who  governed  these 
countries  were  declared  enemies  of  the 
people;  they  were  punished  and  their 
property  confiscated.  The  Communists 
promised  land  and  a  better  living  for  the 
people;  Communist  resistance  parties  con¬ 
trolled  all  the  machinery  of  elections.  The 
United  States  and  Britain  vainly  protested 
against  illegal  elections.  The  new  govern¬ 
ments  called  themselves  “people’s  demo¬ 
cracies,”  but  were  invariably  controlled  by 
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the  Communist  party,  working  behind  the 
scenes. 

The  sequel  to  the  Second  World  War 
showed  communism  in  a  new  light.  Karl 
Marx  never  visualized  a  victorious  militant 
communism  sweeping  over  territories  be¬ 
yond  its  border,  imposing  its  system  by 
force  of  arms.  What  was  happening  looked 
very  much  like  a  revival  of  Russian  im¬ 
perialism. 

Communists  recognize  only  two  classes 
in  society — the  capitalist  and  the  prole¬ 
tariat  (or  working  class) .  The  middle  class 
(which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  prosperous  Western  countries  such  as 
our  own)  must  either  rise  to  the  capitalist 
class,  or  in  most  cases  sink  to  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  This  will  leave  a  small  group  of  the 
privileged,  and  a  large  mass  of  depressed 
proletariat  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
poverty. 

Revolution  follows,  in  which  the  capi¬ 
talists  will  be  driven  from  power  and  their 
whole  system  will  collapse.  The  proletariat 
will  take  over  all  the  means  of  production 
and  create  a  new  system  that  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  ruling  class.  This  stage  is  what 
the  Communist  calls  the  “classless  state.” 
Finally  the  state  itself  will  “wither  away.” 

This  socialist  utopia  will  be  achieved 
only  after  the  last  enemy  has  been  van¬ 
quished.  So  long  as  any  vestige  of  capital¬ 
ism  remains,  the  revolution  must  go  on. 
Meanwhile  power  is  wielded  not  by  the 
people  but  by  a  small  communist  inner 
group,  which  relentlessly  pushes  the  revo¬ 
lution  onwards. 

Communists  give  and  demand  complete 
obedience  to  the  central  organization 
for  world  communism — the  Cominform 
(Communist  Information  Bureau).  This 
organization  knits  together  Communist 
governments  and  Communist  parties  every¬ 
where  and  sends  instructions  to  espionage 
groups  in  non-Communist  countries. 

Communist  countries  are  in  theory  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  in 
practice  they  always  speak  and  vote  unani¬ 
mously  at  international  conferences.  Within 
the  Communist  countries,  absolute  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  world  commu¬ 
nism  is  demanded.  When  a  Communist 


leader  is  suspected  of  putting  the  interests 
of  his  own  country  before  the  idea  of 
world  communism,  he  is  charged  with 
“deviationism.”  Many  condemned  “devi- 
ationists,”  such  as  the  Hungarian  leader 
Laszlo  Rajk,  spent  most  of  their  lives 
fighting  in  underground  organizations  for 
communism  within  their  own  countries. 
Because  they  have  lived  many  years  on 
their  own  soil,  their  thinking  and  state¬ 
ments  are  more  concerned  with  their  own 
country  and  its  problems  than  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Sooner  or  later  they  are 
charged  with  such  crimes  as  treason  and 
espionage.  They  read  out  their  printed 
“confessions”  in  the  public  courtroom, 
then  disappear  from  public  view,  and  in 
most  cases  are  replaced  by  fellow  nationals 
who  have  spent  years  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  keynote  of  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  is  the  “drive  for  socialization.”  In 
industry,  finance,  and  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  the  state  is  taking  over  direct  con¬ 
trol  and  eliminating  private  business.  The 
former  wholesalers  are  surrendering  to 
state-controlled  co-operatives.  On  the  edge 
of  the  state  organization  there  are  still 
some  capitalist  enterprises,  mainly  in  the 
retail  trade,  but  such  independent  retailers 
are  discouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
sooner  or  later  their  day  will  come. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  agriculture  that  the 
Communist  authorities  find  the  greatest 
opposition  to  their  plans  for  socialization. 
The  appeal  of  communism  to  so  many 
farmers  and  peasants  is  that  it  offers  them 
land.  Communist  agitators  promise  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  proprietors 
and  subdivide  them  into  small  holdings.  In 
Europe  this  is  what  actually  happened 
when  the  Communists  came  to  power  after 
the  last  war.  In  countries  such  as  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  the  bulk  of  the  land  was  held 
by  a  very  small  number  of  landowners, 
the  process  of  confiscation  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  was  comparatively  popular.  But  in 
other  countries  such  as  Czechoslovakia, 
where  a  large  body  of  prosperous  land¬ 
owning  farmers  already  existed,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

More  opposition  comes  from  farming 
populations  when  the  state  moves  on  to  the 
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next  step  in  the  socialization  of  agriculture. 
Small  holdings  are  grouped  together  in 
collectives.  This  enables  groups  of  farmers 
to  hire  farm  machinery  from  the  state 
and  farm  larger  areas  collectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmers  are  forced  to 
sell  most  of  their  produce  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  fixed  prices.  The  farmer  soon 
comes  to  feel  that  he  has  given  up  one 
master,  the  wealthy  landowner,  for  an¬ 
other,  the  state. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  believe  that  the  Western  powers 
are  planning  to  attack  them.  No  amount 
of  talking  within  or  outside  the  u.n.  has 
been  able  to  change  this  belief.  Although 
Communists  cling  to  the  theory  expounded 
by  Karl  Marx,  that  capitalism  will  finally 
destroy  itself,  they  also  fear  that  the 
Western  powers  will  some  day  engage  in 
a  military  adventure  in  order  to  delay 
their  own  downfall. 

This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  delegate 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  said  in  1951: 

“The  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  establishment  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  bases  abroad,  the  creation  of  West 
German  armed  forces,  the  revival  of  Jap¬ 
anese  militarism,  the  mad  armaments  race, 
the  production  of  atomic  bombs— these 
are  current  features  of  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  Western  powers.” 

The  Soviet  speaker  charged  that  the 
Western  powers  were  establishing  a  chain 
of  alliances  in  order  to  encircle  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies.  The  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  its  satellites,  on  the 


other  hand,  was  a  peaceful  one.  He  denied 
that  nato  and  other  Western  alliances 
were  only  defensive. 

Another  factor  in  the  building  of  strong 
Communist  armies  in  Europe  is  the  fear 
that  Germany  will  again  be  revived  and 
become  a  threat.  Although  the  Russians 
began  raising  a  military  police  force  in 
Eastern  Germany  long  before  the  Western 
powers  considered  rearming  the  West  Ger¬ 
mans,  many  Poles  and  Czechs  still  fear 
that  the  West  may  be  arming  the  Germans 
to  fight  them. 

The  communist  movement  has  swept 
over  vast  areas  of  the  Western  world  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  Mongols  and 
the  Moslems  did  in  earlier  times.  Every¬ 
where  the  “old  order”  has  been  forcibly 
uprooted,  and  along  with  it  many  of  its 
worst  abuses.  The  will  of  the  few  has  been 
imposed  on  the  many.  Democracy  still 
exists  in  name,  but  the  name  has  changed 
its  meaning. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  have  improved  their  lot 
under  the  imposed  system.  They  produce 
more,  and  they  often  eat  more.  That  is 
why  the  appeal  of  communism  is  strongest 
in  territories  where  the  standard  of  living 
is  low. 

Although  nato  operates  within  the 
framework  of  the  u.n.,  which  it  keeps  in¬ 
formed  of  its  activities,  the  nations  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  do  not,  for  their  agreements 
are  secret.  Mutual  suspicion  between  the 
nato  and  Soviet  blocs  has  created  two 
opposing  political  camps  in  Europe.  The 
u.n.  was  formed  to  preserve  the  peace, 
but  unless  the  Western  democracies  and 
the  Communist  states  can  find  a  way  to 
live  together,  that  ideal  will  not  be  realized. 
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22:  The  liberated  satellites 


Czechoslovakia 

In  Czechoslovakia  a  free  democratic  state 
was  delivered  overnight  to  communism. 
The  Communists  used  all  the  tools  of 
democracy  to  gain  their  ends.  Having 
achieved  some  power  through  legal  means, 
they  proceeded  to  destroy  all  opposition. 

We  must  briefly  go  back  to  1918,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  victory  of  the  Allies  in 
the  First  World  War  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  president,  Wilson, 
that  brought  about  the  birth  of  the  free 
Czech  state.  Three  racial  groups  were 
included  within  one  state  boundary — the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the 
west,  the  Slovaks  of  Slovakia  in  the  east, 
and  a  minority  group  of  nearly  four  million 
German-speaking  people  in  the  Sudeten- 
land  on  the  German  border. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  gave  full  civil  rights  to  all 
groups.  The  country  prospered  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  hive  of  thriving  industries 
turning  out  light  manufactured  goods, 
and  because  of  its  excellent  farm  land. 
Public  health  and  living  conditions  in 
the  new  country  were  good  by  European 
standards.  The  Czechs  were  warm  friends 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
powers,  to  whom  they  felt  they  owed  their 
freedom.  But  they  also  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
whom  they  shared  a  short  common  boun¬ 
dary. 

The  tragedy  began  in  1938  when  Brit¬ 
ain’s  prime  minister,  Neville  Chamberlain, 


Betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  Nazi  propaganda 
picture,  taken  when  Hitler  seized  Czechoslovakia  in 
1938,  was  intended  to  show  Czech  "joy”  at  liberation. 
But  something  went  wrong!  (International  News) 


agreed  to  let  Hitler  seize  the  Sudetenland, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  world  war  could 
thus  be  avoided.  The  Germans  went  on 
to  occupy  the  whole  country,  and  the 
Czechs  felt  they  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  West.  Some  of  them  felt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  interfered  to 
save  them  if  Britain  and  France  had  been 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Russians. 

Throughout  the  horror  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Czechs,  in  the  military 
grip  of  the  Germans,  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  they  would  regain  their  freedom. 
Enduring  savage  German  reprisals,  they 
fought  their  oppressors  by  whatever  means 
they  could — sabotage  in  the  munitions 
factories,  and  guerrilla  activity. 

When  liberation  came  in  1945,  the 
American  armored  troops  were  within  easy 
reach  of  Prague,  but  in  accordance  with 
previous  Allied  planning,  liberation  of  the 
capital  was  left  to  Soviet  troops. 

Russian  troops  occupied  Czechoslovakia 
for  some  time  after  the  war.  While  they 
were  there,  the  Czech  Communist  party, 
strong  and  well-disciplined,  gained  in 
power  and  prestige. 

In  the  1946  free  democratic  elections, 
the  Communist  party  obtained  about  38 
per  cent  of  the  national  vote.  This  was 
the  largest  single-party  vote,  but  it  was 
not  big  enough  to  control  the  government. 
Dr.  Benes,  a  pre-war  leader,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Czechoslovakia;  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  Klement  Gottwald,  was  a  Communist, 
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but  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  includ¬ 
ing  the  foreign  minister,  Jan  Masaryk, 
were  not. 

After  1946,  the  Communists  began  to 
lose  popularity.  It  seemed  likely  that  in 
another  free  election  their  influence  on  the 
government  might  be  seriously  reduced. 
The  national  police  were  under  the  control 
of  the  cabinet  minister  of  the  interior, 
Nosek.  This  man  was  a  forthright  Com¬ 
munist  and  he  was  busy  filling  all  import¬ 
ant  police  positions  with  loyal  Commu¬ 
nists.  The  cabinet  itself  rebelled  against 
his  methods  and  voted  to  disallow  Nosek’s 
promotions. 

When  he  refused  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet,  12  of  the 
non-Communist  cabinet  members  resigned. 
They  hoped  in  this  way  to  force  a  change 
of  government  and  new  elections.  In  fact, 
they  left  the  Communist  minority  in  full 
control. 

The  Communist  members  forced  Presi¬ 
dent  Benes  to  authorize  the  formation  of 
a  new  government  after  accepting  the 
resignations  of  the  12  non-Communist 
members.  Benes  feared  civil  war,  for  the 
Communists  were  now  in  control  of  the 
powerful  trade  unions  and  the  state  police, 
and  exercised  a  strong  hold  on  the  minister 
of  the  armed  forces.  Groups  of  Communist 
leaders,  known  as  “action  committees” 
stood  ready  to  take  over  control  of  radio 
stations,  factories,  and  municipal  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  new  cabinet  was  purged  of  non- 
Communist  elements.  One-half  of  the  24 
cabinet  posts  went  to  Communists.  The 
Social  Democrats,  leading  opponents  of 
the  Communists,  were  given  only  three. 
Now  the  stage  was  set  for  the  “coup,” 
which  transformed  democratic  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  into  a  full  Communist  state. 

Non-Communist  newspapers  were  sus¬ 
pended.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Czech  indus¬ 
try  became  nationalized  by  the  state.  Par¬ 
liamentary  activity  was  deferred  indefin¬ 
itely  and  its  work  taken  over  by  the 
“action  committees.”  These  same  com¬ 
mittees  honeycombed  government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  politically  unreliable  officials 
were  dismissed.  The  Socialists  purged  their 


party  of  all  who  would  not  co-operate  with 
the  Communists. 

Then  an  election  was  held — Communist 
style.  The  government  submitted  to  the 
people  a  single  slate  of  candidates,  and 
the  voter  was  confronted  with  a  simple 
yes  or  no  to  the  whole  batch.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  votes  were  reported  blank 
or  spoiled,  but  the  results  gave  the  Com¬ 
munists  the  majority  they  needed. 

Although  the  February  Revolution  in 
Czechoslovakia  killed  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  real  opposition  did  not  cease.  Even 
among  the  Communists  there  were  two 
distinct  types:  the  fanatical  disciples  of 
Soviet  Russia  who  wanted  to  subordinate 
everything  Czech  to  the  designs  of  inter¬ 
national  communism,  and  the  Western- 
type  Communist  and  Communist  sympa¬ 
thizer  who  still  hoped  for  an  independent 
though  Communist  existence  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  Czech  government  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  relentless  pursuit  of  those  whom 
they  suspect  of  not  following  the  party 
line.  In  1948  their  problem  was  simplified 
by  the  death  of  President  Benes  who  had 
been  loved  and  revered  throughout  the 
country  and  by  the  suicide  of  Jan  Masa¬ 
ryk,  the  foreign  minister.  In  1950  the 
Communist  foreign  minister  was  accused 
of  “nationalist  deviationism”  and  was 
arrested.  In  addition,  the  Communist  party 
purged  itself  of  170,000  suspect  members. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  faithfully  echoes  the  arguments  of 
the  Soviet  bloc;  the  speeches  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
other  bodies  ring  with  a  monotonous 
sameness.  The  re-establishment  of  inde¬ 
pendent  government  in  Western  Germany, 
and  the  Western  plans  for  German  armed 
forces,  strike  suspicion  and  alarm  into  the 
hearts  of  Czechs,  because  Communists 
and  non-Communists  both  fear  a  revival 
of  German  militarism. 

The  Czechs  rejected  Marshall  Plan  aid 
from  the  United  States,  and  turned  instead 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  aid  in  rebuilding: 
their  country’s  industry.  This  has  meant 
that  the  Czechs  have  been  directed  away 
from  light  manufacturing  at  which  they 
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excelled  before  the  war,  and  are  turning 
to  heavy  manufacturing. 

A  crisis  in  relations  between  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  the  United  States  arose  in  1951 
when  an  American  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent,  William  Oatis,  was  imprisoned  and 
charged  with  espionage  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years’  imprisonment.  The  United 
States  was  not  satisfied  with  the  confession 
that  Oatis  had  signed,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  had  been  extorted  under 
pressure.  When  the  Czechs  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  Oatis,  the  United  States  forbade  the 
export  of  American  goods  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  and  refused  to  permit  Americans  to 
travel  in  that  country.  Four  years  later 
Oatis  was  released  and  told  the  world  of 
the  methods  used  by  his  captors  to  force 
confessions. 

Poland 

Poland,  like  Czechoslovakia,  underwent 
the  ordeal  of  occupation  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  But  Poland’s  subjection 
was  far  more  terrible,  and  the  scars  of 
battle  were  deeper  here  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  Czechoslovakia  had  enjoyed 
two  decades  of  democratic  government 
during  which  time  many  of  the  abuses 
of  land-ownership  were  eradicated,  and 
an  independent  middle-class  evolved.  Po¬ 
land,  after  1926,  was  a  virtual  dictator¬ 
ship,  under  the  military  leader,  Marshal 
Pilsudski.  A  handful  of  wealthy  landlords 
controlled  most  of  the  farming  land,  and 
rural  improvements  were  not  encouraged. 
Peasant-owned  properties  were  pitifully 
small  and  unproductive. 

The  Poles  are  an  intensely  nationalistic 
and  proud  people.  Their  geography  has 
made  them  so.  Poland  is  a  “buffer  state” 
between  the  Slavic  peoples  of  Russia  on  the 
east  and  the  Germanic  peoples  on  the  west. 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  had  divided 
Poland  among  themselves  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Thereafter,  the  Poles  en¬ 
dured  foreign  overlordship  until  the 
League  of  Nations  re-established  their  in¬ 
dependence  in  1918. 

The  German  attack  on  Poland  in  1939 
marked  the  end  of  Poland’s  independence. 


In  a  three-week  campaign  the  mighty 
German  war  machine  rolled  over  the 
Polish  plain,  leaving  death  and  destruction 
in  its  wake.  Then  the  Russians,  under  a 
secret  agreement  with  the  Germans, 
marched  in  from  the  east.  Thus  history 
repeated  itself  in  a  more  terrible  fourth 
partition  of  Poland. 

In  June  1941,  Germany  declared  war 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  marched 
across  Russian-occupied  Poland.  Mean¬ 
while  many  of  the  government  leaders  of 
Poland  had  escaped  to  France  and  later  to 
England,  where  they  set  up  a  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile.  Other  Poles  who  had 
escaped  from  the  holocaust  of  war  were 
reorganized  in  England  and  the  Middle 
East.  Many  Polish  aviators  flew  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  Some  50,000  Poles  fought 
with  the  Polish  Corps  in  Africa,  Italy,  and 
western  Europe  under  British  command. 

As  the  war  dragged  on  and  the  dream 
of  a  liberated  Poland  came  closer  to 
realization,  a  clash  between  the  Russian 
and  the  Western-sponsored  Polish  organi¬ 
zations  developed.  The  Western  powers 
were  ready  to  rush  in  the  Polish  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile  from  London;  the  Russians 
were  advancing  on  Warsaw  bringing  their 
own  Communist-trained  appointees  with 
them.  Inside  the  city  of  Warsaw  was  a 
third  force  fighting  guerrilla  war  under 
General  Bor,  braving  torture  and  exter¬ 
mination  to  harrass  the  enemy  at  every 
opportunity.  This  force  waited  for  the 
Russians  to  reach  the  Vistula  River  before 
rising  in  open  war  against  the  Germans. 

The  Russians  did  reach  the  Vistula, 
in  sight  of  Warsaw.  The  order  was  given 
Bor’s  forces  to  rise  against  the  Germans. 
Then  the  Russians  drew  back.  They  did 
not  reach  Warsaw  till  months  later.  The 
Germans  had  time  to  destroy  Warsaw  and 
exterminate  the  heroic  Polish  resistance 
forces.  When  the  Russians  finally  took  the 
city  the  following  spring,  there  was  no  or¬ 
ganization  left  alive  in  Warsaw  to  take 
part  in  the  government.  The  Russian- 
sponsored  government  followed  on  the 
heels  of  the  army  and  took  over. 

Although  on  the  Western  Allies’  insis¬ 
tence,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  all  loyal 
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Polish  parties  to  take  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Polish  Communists  remained  in 
firm  control,  and  their  position  was  as¬ 
sured  by  the  presence  of  the  Russian 
occupying  army.  By  the  time  elections 
were  held  for  a  new  government  in  1947, 
the  chief  opposition  party — the  Peasant 
party — had  been  effectively  silenced.  Ac¬ 
tually,  five  parties  were  represented  in  the 
new  republic,  but  all  these  were  favorable 
to  or  dominated  by  the  Communists.  The 
chief  opposition  leader,  Mikolajczyk,  who 
had  headed  the  Polish  organization  in 
London,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  and 
banished  for  life. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  Russia  extracted 
agreement  from  the  Western  powers  that 
its  own  boundaries  should  be  pushed  west¬ 
ward,  taking  in  a  slice  of  former  Polish 
territory  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
mainly  Ukrainian.  But  Poland  was  to  be 
compensated  for  this  loss  by  a  large  sector 
of  German  territory  in  the  west.  This 
would  give  them  rich  coal-mining  and 
industrial  areas  as  well  as  three  ports  on 
the  Baltic.  The  Communists  argued  that 
this  territory  had  been  Polish  once  until 
seized  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1791. 
The  Poles  called  their  new  acquisition  the 
“recovered  territories.”  The  revision  moved 
Poland  west  to  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and 
Neisse  rivers,  often  called  the  Oder-Neisse 
Line. 

Neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
agreed  that  this  revision  of  territory  should 
be  permanent.  Any  final  adjustment  of 
boundaries,  they  held,  must  wait  upon  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany.  The  one  and  a 
half  million  German  inhabitants  of  this 
territory  were  transported  to  the  western 
zone  of  Germany. 

Warsaw  in  1945  was  an  immense  pile 
of  rubble,  more  than  half  of  its  1,300,000 
population  slaughtered,  but  the  Poles  set 
to  work  rebuilding  their  capital  from  its 
own  rubble.  Like  the  other  Communist 
powers,  Poland  has  declined  to  accept 
American  aid,  and  hence  lacks  capital 
investment  to  build  and  expand  industries. 
Still,  it  has  made  an  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia  to  build  a  huge  industrial 


centre  in  southwest  Poland  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Czech  area. 

Though  politically  tied  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Poles  asserted  their  indepen¬ 
dence  wherever  they  dared.  Many  of  them 
escaped,  making  their  way  on  mine¬ 
sweepers  and  makeshift  aircraft  to  neutral 
Sweden. 

The  government  of  Poland  was  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  Moscow-trained  Commu¬ 
nists  up  to  1956,  and  so  complete  was  the 
hold  exerted  from  the  Soviet  Union  that 
a  Russian  general,  Marshal  Rokossovsky, 
controlled  the  Polish  army  as  defence 
minister.  Most  of  the  army  ranks  above 
that  of  major  were  filled  by  Russians.  At 
the  same  time,  arrests  of  Polish  officers  on 
the  charge  of  “spying  for  imperialist 
powers”  continued. 

In  June  1956,  riots  broke  out  in  the 
city  of  Poznan.  The  immediate  cause  was 
the  low  living  standards  of  the  workers 
and  rising  costs.  Conditions  were  so  bad 
that  a  skilled  worker,  laboring  a  ten-hour 
day  for  a  whole  month,  could  not  earn 
enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  commander  ordered  tanks  out  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  rioters,  but  few  Polish  soldiers 
were  willing  to  fire  on  their  own  country¬ 
men. 

Even  the  Russian  leaders  realized  the 
need  to  appease  the  workers.  Promises  of 
wage  increases  were  made,  but  more 
significantly  Wladislaw  Gomulka  was 
named  prime  minister  of  a  remodelled 
government.  Gomulka  was  a  Communist 
leader  who  had  fought  in  the  Polish  un¬ 
derground  during  the  German  occupation. 
Because  he  was  Polish  rather  than  Mos¬ 
cow-trained,  Gomulka  was  suspect.  For 
eight  years  he  had  been  held  in  house- 
arrest  on  charges  of  “deviationism.” 

The  Polish  riots  expressed  a  demand  for 
independence  within  the  Communist  bloc; 
they  were  not  directed  against  the  com¬ 
munist  system.  Gomulka  made  that  clear 
when  he  stated,  “No  responsible  Pole  can 
subject  the  fate  of  Poland  to  a  lottery 
called  the  free  play  of  political  forces.” 

Moreover,  the  Polish  rising  came  at  a 
time  when  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  in  the  balance.  Stalin  was 
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dead;  Stalinist  doctrine  was  under  cri¬ 
ticism  from  his  successors;  there  was 
considerable  jockeying  within  the  inner 
council  for  control.  Because  the  Polish 
movement  was  interpreted  as  a  revolt 
against  the  system  of  Stalin  it  was  not 
crushed  in  the  shell.  Some  reforms  fol¬ 
lowed  :  the  Poles  won  control  of  their 
own  armed  forces,  and  some  criticism  of 
government  policy  was  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  press. 

A  far  different  fate  was  to  await  a 
Hungarian  rising  in  1956. 

Albania 

Albania,  the  smallest  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  countries  of  Europe,  is  only  half 
the  size  of  Nova  Scotia  and  is  completely 
shut  off  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  On  the 
west  the  country  looks  out  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  Italy  beyond.  Yugoslavia  fronts 
the  country  on  the  north  and  east,  while 
Greece  lies  to  the  south. 

This  little  country  is  unique  in  Europe 
in  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  Moslem;  the  remainder  are 
either  Greek  Orthodox  or  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic.  Since  the  war,  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  strong  repressive  action 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  similar 
to  the  action  taken  against  Catholic 
leaders  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 
The  government  is  trying  to  make  church 
subservient  to  state. 

Albania  suffered  invasion  and  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Italy  even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War.  Italian  Fascists 
remained  in  occupation  throughout  most 
of  the  war.  Resistance  grew  by  rival  un¬ 
derground  movements,  and  the  Com¬ 
munists,  assisted  by  fellow  Communists 
from  Yugoslavia,  organized  themselves  in 
a  political  party  known  as  the  Democratic 
Front.  Other  resistance  groups  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  organization,  but  the 
Communists  soon  dominated  it. 

Following  the  familiar  pattern  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  where  the  Communists 
gained  control,  the  task  of  eliminating 
politicians  unfavorable  to  communism  was 
made  easier  by  mass  trials  of  war  criminals 


and  collaborators  that  took  place  in  1946. 
These  were  followed  the  next  year  by  trials 
of  persons  accused  of  trying  to  overthrow 
the  government.  A  people’s  court  was  set 
up,  the  judges  of  which  were  often  not 
legally  trained  at  all.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  court  is  to  extract  or  receive  confessions. 
The  defendant  is  assumed  guilty  before 
he  enters  the  court. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  people’s  court 
were  members  of  parliament  unfriendly 
to  communism,  others  accused  of  spying 
for  the  Americans  and  the  British,  and 
several  high  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
among  whom  one  bishop  was  executed. 

Albania  deposed  King  Zog  after  the 
war  and  set  up  a  Communist  people’s 
government.  An  army  officer,  Colonel 
Enver  Hoxha,  became  prime  minister  until 
he  was  “purged”  in  1951.  Hoxha  re¬ 
quested  unrra  relief  to  help  feed  the 
starving  population.  But  troubles  arose 
immediately.  Unrra  aid  was  mainly  food 
gifts  from  the  United  States,  and  Hoxha 
accused  the  unrra  officials  of  spying  and 
spreading  propaganda  in  his  country. 

Nevertheless,  $26,000,000  worth  of  food, 
clothing,  and  farm  implements  was  de¬ 
livered  by  unrra  into  Albania.  These  gifts 
were  delivered  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions,  for  the  Albanian  government 
put  restrictions  on  unrra  officials  at  every 
turn  and  even  attempted  to  divert  the  aid 
to  their  own  purposes. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  ready  to  recognize  the  government  of 
Albania,  provided  free  and  democratic 
elections  were  held.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Western  powers,  elections  were  neither 
free  nor  democratic.  They  therefore  re¬ 
sisted  the  admission  of  Albania  to  the 
United  Nations  until  1955,  when  it  was 
voted  in  along  with  15  other  new  members. 

Since  the  war,  Albania’s  relations  with 
its  southern  neighbor  Greece  have  not 
been  good.  The  government  of  Greece 
has  frequently  laid  claim  to  the  southern 
sector  of  Albania  known  as  the  Northern 
Epirus,  where  the  population  is  largely 
Greek.  During  the  civil  war  in  Greece, 
Albania  aided  the  Greek  revolutionaries. 
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Armed  bands  descended  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southern  Albania  into  Greece, 
burned  villages,  and  abducted  women  and 
children.  When  the  Greek  army  struck 
back,  these  guerrillas  retired  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Albania. 

The  United  Nations  maintained  a  com¬ 
mission  of  observers  along  the  Greek  bor¬ 


der  to  report  incidents.  The  report  of  this 
commission  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  continued  guerrilla  activity  along  the 
Greek-Albanian  border  was  that  the 
Greeks  refused  to  abandon  their  claim  on 
Albania’s  Northern  Epirus. 

The  Albanian-Greek  frontier  constitutes 
an  ever-present  danger  to  European  peace. 


23:  Ex-enemy  states  under  communism 


Romania 

Although  Romania’s  military  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  Allies  during  the  First  World 
War  had  been  short  and  catastrophic,  it 
received  territorial  compensation  beyond 
its  fondest  hopes  at  the  expense  of  Russia 
and  Hungary  after  that  war. 

But  between  the  wars,  Romania  was  a 
pawn  in  the  game  of  power  politics  and 
a  victim  of  irresponsible  rulers.  When  a 
peasant  government  strove  for  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  Soviet  Russia,  a  military  group 
intervened.  This  group  formed  an  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  German  Nazi  model,  known 
as  the  Iron  Guard,  and  dealt  in  murder, 
terror,  and  persecution  of  the  Jews.  They 
wanted  to  convert  Romania  into  an  out¬ 
post  of  Hitler’s  empire,  and  were  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  King  Carol 
as  head  of  the  state,  tried  to  restrain  the 
Iron  Guard  activities  by  arresting  the 
more  prominent  members,  but  this  served 
only  to  establish  a  royal  dictatorship  while 
the  Iron  Guard  members  bided  their  time. 

After  Germany  and  Russia  had  united 
at  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War  to 
carve  up  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  de¬ 
manded  the  Balkan  countries,  including 
Romania,  as  its  own  sphere  of  influence. 
Molotov,  the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
presented  Romania  with  a  24-hour  ulti¬ 
matum  demanding  for  the  Soviet  Union 
the  northern  province  of  Bessarabia  that 


had  been  awarded  Romania  after  the  First 
World  War.  Lacking  support  from  the 
West,  King  Carol  gave  way  to  the  Russian 
demand.  This  was  the  situation  that  the 
Iron  Guard  had  waited  for.  They  used  this 
moment  of  national  disgrace  to  force  the 
overthrow  of  the  king  and  to  establish  a 
totalitarian  state  on  the  German  model 
with  General  Antonescu  as  dictator. 

Antonescu  made  Romania  a  docile  fol¬ 
lower  of  Hitler,  joining  the  Germans  in  the 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  the  following 
year.  To  the  Axis  war  machine  Romania 
supplied  oil  from  the  great  Ploesti  oil  fields. 
Its  army  co-operated  with  the  Germans, 
winning  back  Bessarabia  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  taken  the  year  before,  and  over¬ 
running  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  territory. 

Three  years  later  the  Russians  came 
back.  When  they  were  at  the  gates  of 
Bucharest,  the  king  dismissed  General 
Antonescu  and  appointed  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  Communists  were  repre¬ 
sented.  This  bought  a  little  time  for  the 
old  regime  in  Romania,  and  for  a  while, 
as  long  as  it  suited  their  purpose,  the 
Russians  co-operated  with  the  new  king, 
and  his  temporary  government. 

But  the  Russians  had  decided  on  their 
own  rulers  of  Romania — Communists  who 
were  back  in  Moscow  for  “refresher 
courses.”  The  return  of  these  Moscow 
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proteges  was  the  signal  for  trouble.  Strikes, 
riots,  and  mass  Communist  demonstrations 
broke  out  in  the  industrial  area,  and  when 
the  police  opened  fire  to  disperse  the 
mobs,  the  Communists  demanded  satis¬ 
faction. 

Russian  authorities  stepped  in  and  dis¬ 
armed  the  Romanian  soldiery.  The  king 
was  ordered  to  name  a  new  government. 
The  Russians  ensured  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  gained  the  key  ministries  in  this 
change :  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  which 
controlled  the  police;  the  ministry  of  jus¬ 
tice,  which  assured  control  of  the  law 
courts;  and  the  ministry  of  national  econ¬ 
omy,  which  would  facilitate  nationalization 
of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Thus  the  Communists  dominated  the 
government  of  Romania  even  before  the 
final  defeat  of  Germany.  Since  Romania 
was  an  ex-enemy  state,  there  was  an  Allied 
Control  Commission  in  the  country  to 
supervise  the  government.  This  commis¬ 
sion  consisted  of  Western  representatives 
as  well  as  Russian,  but  from  now  on  the 
Western  Control  Commissioners  were  vir¬ 
tually  ignored.  The  Western  powers 
brought  up  the  question  of  Romania  at 
the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July  1945, 
requesting  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor 
previous  agreements  that  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  freely  elected  by  the 
people  and  should  ensure  all  democratic 
rights.  If  this  were  done,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  agreed  that  they  would 
recognize  Romania  and  vote  for  its  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  u.n. 

New  elections  were  called,  but  with 
Russian  troops  occupying  the  country,  the 
Communists  were  unassailable.  Political 
activity  of  opposition  parties  was  curtailed, 
and  individuals  were  attacked  and  per¬ 
secuted.  The  upper  house,  the  Senate,  was 
abolished  at  a  stroke.  Election  laws  were 
framed  to  favor  the  Communist  party. 
When  the  elections  came  off  there  were 
widespread  cases  of  the  use  of  threats 
and  force  to  influence  voters.  Many  cases 
of  falsifying  election  returns  were  reported. 
British  and  American  protests  against  the 
dishonest  elections  went  unheeded.  It  was 
no  surprise  that  the  Communist-controlled 


government  won  at  the  polls  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

All  opposition  was  systematically  exter¬ 
minated.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Peasant  party  were  caught  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  the  country.  They  were 
tried  and  their  party  abolished.  Law 
courts  and  torture  chambers  were  freely 
used  to  break  political  opponents. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Communist 
domination  followed  the  same  pattern  as 
communism  elsewhere.  This  was  the  era¬ 
dication  of  fellow  Communists,  usually  on 
charges  of  not  following  the  prescribed 
Communist  line.  While  purges  have  been 
frequent  since  1948,  perhaps  the  outstand¬ 
ing  case  in  Romania  is  Ana  Pauker’s. 

Ana  Pauker  was  for  years  an  especial 
favorite  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  in¬ 
ternational  communism.  She  had  in  fact 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cominform 
(Communist  Information  Bureau) — the 
official  organization  of  world  communism. 
As  an  agitator,  she  had  performed  all  sorts 
of  underground  missions  for  the  world 
organization.  When  the  Romanian  Iron 
Guard  came  into  ascendency,  Madam 
Pauker  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years’  imprisonment.  She  served  the  greater 
part  of  this  term  until  1941,  when  the 
Russians  managed  to  get  her  exchanged  in 
return  for  certain  Romanian  political 
prisoners  they  were  holding.  The  Russians 
then  brought  her  to  Moscow,  from  which 
centre  she  acted  as  a  sort  of  “voice  of  the 
Soviet  Union,”  broadcasting  propaganda 
to  her  country.  In  1944  she  returned  to 
Romania  at  the  tail  of  the  invading 
Russian  armies. 

Back  home,  but  with  the  support  of  the 
Russians,  she  operated  for  a  while  from 
behind  the  scenes.  She  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  factory  riots  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  paved  the  way  for  the  forming 
of  the  Communist-dominated  government. 
She  instigated  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
the  Peasant  party  leader,  Juliu  Manui. 
In  1947  she  became  foreign  minister  in 
the  Communist  government,  with  more 
real  power  than  the  prime  minister.  She 
was  aptly  described  as  “the  most  power¬ 
ful  woman  alive.” 
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All  her  life  she  had  dealt  remorselessly 
with  any  who  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  communist  theory.  Her  own 
husband  had  been  shot  in  an  anti-Stalinist 
conspiracy,  and  she  was  reported  to  have 
played  Delilah  in  the  arrest  of  her 
Sampson. 

In  1952  Ana  Pauker,  the  most  powerful 
person  in  Romania,  was  herself  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  same  “crimes”  for 
which  she  had  helped  send  so  many 
victims  to  imprisonment  and  execution. 
Ana  Pauker  confessed  her  errors  and 
crimes  as  so  many  fallen  Communists  do. 
But  the  scales  were  weighted  against  her. 
Apart  from  political  offences,  evidence  was 
brought  forward  to  show  how  $35,000,000 
was  extorted  from  a  Romanian  business¬ 
man  in  return  for  a  passport.  And  that 
money  went  into  Ana  Pauker’s  private 
Romanian  Communist  Party  Fund,  and 
not  into  the  Cominform  Fund — the  proper 
receiver  of  extorted  wealth. 

The  Soviet  Union  several  times  tried  to 
get  Romania  into  the  u.N.  along  with  a 
bloc  of  other  Communist  powers  in  return 
for  the  admission  of  certain  Western- 
sponsored  countries,  and  its  efforts  were 
rewarded  in  1955  when  Romania  became 
one  of  the  16  new  members. 

Hungary 

The  bulk  of  Hungary’s  ten  million  people 
are  Magyars,  a  proud  and  patriotic  people, 
preserving  a  wit  that  the  worst  adversity 
will  not  dampen. 

A  few  generations  ago,  Hungary  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  of  great  eminence  in 
central  Europe.  Together  with  Austria,  it 
exercised  leadership  and  domination  over 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  Czechs,  and  Poles.  It 
was  a  bulwark  against  Russian  ambitions 
from  the  north,  and  was  steadily  pushing 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe  in  the  south. 

But  Hungary’s  alliance  with  Austria  and 
Germany  brought  it  to  disaster  in  the  First 


Ana  Pauker,  foreign  minister  of  Romania 
until  her  "liquidation”  in  1952.  (International  News) 
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World  War.  Its  territory  was  reduced  to 
one-third  its  former  size,  and  it  became  a 
second-rate  pov,er.  A  short-lived  Com¬ 
munist  regime  gained  power  in  1919,  but 
a  counter-revolution  under  Admiral  Hor- 
thy  with  the  support  of  large  landowners 
delivered  Hungary  into  the  fascist  camp. 

As  the  star  of  Nazi  Germany  rose, 
Horthy  began  to  identify  the  future  of 
Hungary  with  that  of  Germany.  A  fanati¬ 
cal  fascist  group  known  as  the  Cross 
Arrows  exerted  an  unhealthy  influence 
on  the  country.  Anti-Semitism  was  prac¬ 
tised  with  all  the  brutality  familiar  in 
Germany.  War-mindedness  was  stimulated, 
and  when  Hitler  invaded  Czechoslovakia 
in  1938,  Horthy  was  present  to  congratu¬ 
late  Hitler  and  remind  him  of  Hungary’s 
claims. 

At  that  time,  Hitler  offered  Hungary  a 
corner  of  eastern  Czechoslovakia.  This 
seemed  like  a  promise  of  more  to  come. 
When  the  Germans  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Hungarians  fought  at  their 
side.  Hungary’s  part  in  the  Axis  armed 
forces  was  inconsequential;  nevertheless 
the  country  was  essential  to  Hitler’s  mili¬ 
tary  effort.  Hungary  had  changed  during 
the  twentieth  century  from  an  agricultural 
country  to  an  industrial  one.  Its  bauxite 
was  Germany’s  main  supply  in  making 
aluminum  for  its  aircraft,  and,  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  collapse  of  Romania,  Hun¬ 
garian  oil  was  needed  for  aviation  fuel. 

By  February  1945,  the  Russians  had 
taken  Budapest,  and  not  long  afterwards 
Hungary  collapsed.  Communist  control  of 
government  came  easily  because  there  was 
no  organized  opposition.  The  Cross  Arrows 
had  rooted  out  all  resistance  long  ago. 
The  new  Communist  leaders  had  already 
been  trained  in  Moscow  for  their  future 
tasks.  They  followed  the  Red  army  whose 
power  was  sufficient  to  ensure  success. 

Yet,  when  the  first  free  elections  in 
Hungary  were  held  in  1945,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  won  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  popular 
vote.  A  peasant  party  known  as  the  Small¬ 
holders  held  a  long  lead  in  the  voting, 
and  their  leader  became  president  of  the 
new  republic.  But  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  form  a  government  without 


participation  of  the  opposition.  In  that 
way  the  Communists  squeezed  in  and 
gained  the  key  cabinet  position  of  ministry 
of  the  interior — and  control  of  the  police. 

Yet  the  Communists’  tactics  differed  in 
Hungary  from  familiar  ones  employed 
elsewhere.  They  camouflaged  the  party 
in  every  way  possible.  The  name  “Com¬ 
munist”  was  rarely  used;  instead,  the  Com¬ 
munists  infiltrated  into  more  popular 
parties  and  posed  as  champions  of  the 
people.  The  confiscation  of  large  estates 
and  redivision  of  the  land  into  small  hold¬ 
ings  naturally  pleased  the  large  mass  of 
landless  farm  laborers.  No  attempt  was 
made  at  first  to  act  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Hungarian  population  is  strongly  Catholic. 

The  Communists  tried  again  for  power 
in  1947,  while  the  country  was  weakened 
by  an  inflationary  period.  This  time  the 
Communists,  camouflaged  behind  the  coali¬ 
tion  government,  polled  40  per  cent  of  the 
votes.  About  this  time  they  staged  a 
persecution  campaign  against  political 
opponents.  Though  still  a  minority  party, 
they  were  able  to  dominate  the  key  cabinet 
posts  and  in  this  way  to  control  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  1948  occurred  the  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  Hungary.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Communists  had  left  the  Catholic 
Church  severely  alone,  but  Mindszenty 
was  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  be¬ 
cause  of  his  outspoken  criticism  of  gov¬ 
ernment  methods.  The  Catholic  Church 
in  Hungary  had  been  a  large  landowner 
in  its  own  right,  and  part  of  the  income 
from  the  rental  of  lands  was  used  to 
finance  Church  schools.  The  government 
had  confiscated  privately  owned  lands, 
and  this  bit  deep  into  the  income  of  the 
Church.  Also  the  government  proposed  to 
take  education  completely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Church  and  make  it  subject  to  state 
control. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  fought  back  stub¬ 
bornly  from  the  pulpit  against  both  these 
moves.  He  threatened  to  excommunicate 
every  member  of  parliament  who  had 
voted  for  the  government’s  reforms.  When 
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The  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  This  rare,  smuggled  picture  shows  the  cardinal’s 
co-defendants  “confessing”  in  a  Communist  people’s  court.  (International  News) 


the  cardinal  refused  to  leave  Hungary,  or 
to  co-operate  with  the  government,  the 
law  courts  acted  against  him.  He  was 
accused  of  treason,  espionage,  and  misuse 
of  foreign  currency.  The  trial  lasted  some 
time  and  excited  world-wide  interest. 
Finally,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  made  a  con¬ 
fession  in  court  of  “most  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  made,”  but  not  of  any  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  outside  Hungary  as 
to  how  genuine  the  cardinal’s  confession 
may  have  been.  The  case  of  an  American 
citizen,  Robert  Vogeler,  in  Hungary,  was 
an  example  of  how  confessions  could  be 
obtained  not  on  the  basis  of  truth  but  be¬ 
cause  of  “human  frailty”  in  the  face  of 
extreme  psychological  and  physical  torture. 


The  Western  powers  sponsored  a  charge 
of  inhuman  treatment  against  the  Hun¬ 
garian  government  in  1951  when  17,000 
people  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
in  Budapest  and  were  exiled  to  outlying 
areas.  It  was  reported  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  planned  to  exile  150,000  citizens 
whom  they  considered  “politically  unre¬ 
liable.” 

Such  treatment,  in  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  was  a  poor  recommendation  for 
the  Hungarian  government  when  that 
country  was  being  sponsored  along  with  15 
others  for  membership  in  the  u.N.  But 
when  it  became  evident  that  unless  the 
Communist  powers  were  admitted,  a 
larger  number  of  non-Communist  states 
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would  also  be  denied  admission,  Hungary 
became  a  member  of  the  u.n.  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1955. 

In  November  1956,  crowds  gathered  in 
Budapest’s  squares,  in  defiance  of  police. 
Speakers  demanded  the  release  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  and  the  withdrawal  of  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  from  Hungary.  Hungarians 
had  been  heartened  by  news  of  the  revolt 
in  Poland.  They  soon  began  to  shout  for 
government  reform,  and  return  of  the 
deposed  political  leader  Nagy. 

The  demonstrations  grew  in  size  and 
numbers.  Arms  appeared,  and  Hungarian 
soldiers  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
demonstrators,  bringing  their  equipment 
with  them.  Almost  by  magic  an  “army  of 
liberation”  came  into  being,  equipped 
with  leaders  and  a  program. 

For  a  few  days  the  revolt  of  the  people 
seemed  to  promise  success.  Nagy  was 
called  upon  to  head  a  new  government. 
He  promised  free  elections,  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  Russian  troops  from  Hungary. 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  released.  Hun¬ 
garians  were  promising  themselves  a  new 
status  of  neutrality,  such  as  that  enjoyed 
by  Austria.  The  new  government  asked 
the  four  great  powers  to  guarantee  its 
neutrality.  The  press  confirmed  that  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  had  evacuated  Budapest. 

Then  came  the  Russian  avalanche.  New 
Russian  troops  and  tanks  began  pouring 
across  the  frontier  into  Hungary.  Moscow’s 
moment  of  hesitation  was  over,  and  from 
now  on  resistance  was  mercilessly  attacked 
wherever  it  was  found.  Prime  Minister 
Nagy  appealed  to  the  u.n.  to  bring  Hun¬ 
gary’s  case  before  the  world;  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  appealed  to  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  for  help.  The  Security  Council  met  to 
hear  the  complaint,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
used  its  veto  to  prevent  discussion. 

The  complaint  was  then  removed  to  the 
General  Assembly.  By  this  time  Nagy  had 
fled  to  the  Yugoslav  embassy  in  Budapest 
to  escape  arrest,  and  Moscow-directed 
Communists  were  taking  over  the  reins 
of  government.  Enough  evidence  had  be¬ 
come  available  to  the  world  to  charge  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  creatures  in  Hungary 
with  relentless  brutality.  However,  the 


The  body  of  a  Hungarian  secret  policeman 
appears  to  be  caught  in  slow  motion  as  it 
dives  into  the  debris  in  front  of  his  Budapest 
headquarters.  A  moment  earlier  he  had 
marched  out  to  surrender  to  Hungarian  rebels, 
but  no  quarter  was  given.  His  body  was  filled 
with  lead.  This  dramatic  picture  was  taken 
by  a  Czech  photographer,  during  the  1956  revolt. 
(Wide  World  Photo,  Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndicate) 
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Russian  tanks  and  armored  cars  line  the  street  near 
the  Petoefi  statue  in  Budapest,  as  Soviet  troops 
opposed  Hungarian  women  who  staged  demonstrations 
against  the  Russian  puppet  government.  The  women  were 
honoring  their  dead  —  those  killed  in  the  October  uprising. 
(Wide  World  Photo,  Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndicate) 
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Soviet-imposed  caretaker  government  was 
now  able  to  tell  the  u.n.  that  this  was  a 
domestic  matter,  and  that  the  Soviet  army 
was  in  Hungary  by  “invitation”  of  the 
Hungarian  government  to  restore  order. 

Desperate  fighting  continued  for  days 
in  outlying  parts  of  Hungary.  But  gradu¬ 
ally  the  last  resistance  was  crushed.  Before 
the  wave  of  persecution  that  followed, 
thousands  of  Hungarians — men,  women, 
and  children — fled  into  Austria. 

The  desperate  but  hopeless  attempt  of 
the  Hungarian  workers  to  attain  a  freer 
life  showed  that  the  machinery  of  the  u.n. 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  just  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute,  or  to  stop  inhuman 
treatment  of  peoples,  if  a  great  power  is 
prepared  to  defy  its  censure.  Only  military 
intervention  could  have  helped  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people;  but  no  members  of  the 
u.n.  were  willing  to  risk  the  consequences. 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria,  another  of  the  16  states  admitted 
to  the  u.n.  in  1955,  is  the  southern  flank 
of  the  Communist  alliance  in  Europe. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
its  western  neighbor  is  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  while  to  the  south  are  the  nato 
countries,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Bulgars  are  hardy  Slavic  people 
almost  wholly  engaged  in  farming.  Seven 
million  people  occupy  little  more  space 
than  does  Vancouver  Island;  thus  farms 
are  small  and  crowded  together.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  for  generations  Bulgarian 
thinking  has  been  directed  towards  expan¬ 
sion  of  territory. 

In  1912  the  little  country  joined  with 
its  neighbors  to  form  the  Balkan  League 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  expel  the  Turkish 
overlords.  In  that  year  they  were  success¬ 
ful,  and  Bulgaria  acquired  a  little  more 
living  space,  but  the  following  year  the 
Balkan  peoples  fell  out  among  themselves. 
Another  short  war  followed  and  Bulgaria 
was  tailored  down  again. 

During  the  First  World  War  both  the 
Western  Allies  and  the  German-Austrian 
alliance  made  offers  for  Bulgarian  support. 
The  Bulgarians  gambled  on  Germany,  and 


the  luckless  country  suffered  a  further 
curtailment  of  territory  with  the  defeat  of 
the  German  alliance. 

With  financial  aid  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  Bulgaria  achieved  a  fair  degree 
of  prosperity  until  the  depression.  The 
government  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
conditions  created  by  this  catastrophe,  and 
the  little  country  fell  again  under  a  con¬ 
servative  group  of  army  officers  under 
King  Boris,  who  took  over  personal  rule. 

King  Boris  became  very  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  rising  German  National 
Socialist  state,  and  he  soon  led  his  country 
into  the  Nazi  camp.  Bulgaria  provided 
support  to  the  German  war  machine  in 
the  Second  World  War  by  attacking 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  Thus  it  achieved 
its  age-long  aims  of  expansion  when  the 
Germans  awarded  it  large  sections  of 
Yugoslav  and  Greek  territory. 

But  Bulgaria  would  not  declare  war  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  Russians  were 
fellow  Slavs,  and  had  traditionally  acted  in 
the  role  of  “big  brother”  to  the  Bulgarians. 

As  things  began  to  go  badly  with  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  war,  Hitler  demanded  a 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria. 
King  Boris  was  summoned  to  Germany. 
While  there,  he  died  under  mysterious 
circumstances.  But  removal  of  the  king 
of  the  Bulgars  did  not  help  the  Germans, 
for  the  Bulgarians  were  seeking  a  way  out 
of  the  war.  Secret  approaches  were  made 
to  the  Russians  in  the  hope  that  Bulgaria 
might  extricate  itself  from  its  perilous 
position  without  loss  of  territory  or  in¬ 
dependence.  Russia’s  answer  was  to  de¬ 
clare  war  on  Bulgaria  and  to  invade  the 
country. 

This  action  made  it  inevitable  for  Bul¬ 
garia  to  bring  in  a  government  that  would 
offer  the  best  chances  of  favorable  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  Russians.  The  familiar 
pattern  followed.  The  new  government  was 
called  the  Fatherland  Front.  It  included 
Communists,  army  officers,  and  peasant 
leaders.  But  the  Communists  obtained  the 
key  cabinet  ministries — the  ministry  of  the 
interior  and  the  ministry  of  justice.  Over 
a  hundred  political  trials  were  held  in 
short  order.  The  group  which  had  acted 
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Georgi  Dimitrov. 

(Press  Association,  Inc.,  Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndicate) 
Reichstag  burning. 

(Wide  World  Photo,  Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndicate) 


Georgi  Dimitrov  occupied  a  position 
in  Bulgarian  politics  similar  to  that  of 
Ana  Pauker  in  Romania.  This  man,  a 
life-long  Communist,  had  been  hounded 
from  pillar  to  post  in  pre-war  Bulgaria, 
and  for  a  time  sought  refuge  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Soon  after  the  Nazis  came  to 
power,  the  German  parliament  build¬ 
ings  (the  Reichstag)  were  burned,  and 
the  Communists  were  blamed.  Dimitrov 
was  one  of  the  Communists  rounded  up 
and  brought  to  trial.  The  Reichstag 
fire  case  created  world-wide  attention 
as  well  as  suspicion  as  to  its  origin. 
Georgi  Dimitrov,  a  foreigner,  speaking 
broken  German,  suddenly  focussed  the 
spotlight  of  world  opinion  on  himself  by 
turning  from  accused  into  accuser.  He 
publicly  declared  that  the  Nazis  had 
themselves  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and 
had  accused  the  Communists  in  order  to 
incite  German  opinion  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  communism.  He  argued  his 
case  with  venom  and  skill.  According 
to  one  newspaper  correspondent  he  won 
acquittal  by  sheer  brilliance  of  his  wit. 

After  the  trial  he  was  spirited  off  to 
Moscow.  Together  with  Ana  Pauker  he 
organized  the  Comintern  (Communist 
International)  and  became  a  Russian 
citizen. 

He  followed  the  Red  army  into  his 
native  land,  regained  Bulgarian  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  in  1946  he  became  prime 
minister.  But  Dimitrov  could  not  bring 
Bulgaria  to  the  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  demanded  by  the  Soviet  masters. 
In  1948  he  “confessed”  that  Bulgaria 
was  not  falling  entirely  into  line  with 
communist  concepts.  He  himself  was 
accused  of  luxurious  living  and  other 
excesses.  To  these  he  confessed  too,  and 
was  “forgiven.”  But  the  next  year  he 
went  to  Moscow  “for  his  health.”  That 
was  the  last  the  world  heard  of  him. 
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for  the  new  king  during  his  minority  were 
all  condemned  and  executed.  22  ministers 
and  100  Conservative  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  were  taken  out  and  shot.  2000  other 
political  figures  suffered  the  same  fate. 

To  weaken  the  influence  of  the  peasants, 
the  Communists  created  a  rival  peasant 
party  led  by  their  own  followers.  Even 
within  the  Bulgarian  Communist  ranks 
there  was  rivalry  that  ended  only  in  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  less  influential.  The  pea¬ 
sant  leader  Petkov  had  co-operated  with 
the  Communists,  but  he  was  hated  by  the 
veteran  world-Communist  Georgi  Dimi¬ 
trov.  While  Petkov  was  still  free,  he 
challenged  his  rival  in  parliament,  insinu¬ 
ating  that  Dimitrov  was  really  a  foreigner 
— a  Bulgarian  who  had  become  a  Russian 
citizen,  and  was  still  a  Russian  only  a  few 
days  before  he  entered  the  Bulgarian  gov¬ 
ernment.  “I’ll  teach  you  a  lesson!”  cried 
Dimitrov.  Pie  did,  and  Petkov  was  accused 
of  treason  and  hanged  shortly  after. 

Since  the  Bulgarian  government  violates 
the  principles  of  the  Charter,  the  Western 
powers  repeatedly  refused  to  admit  Bul¬ 
garia  into  the  u.N.  However,  in  1955,  16 
countries,  including  Bulgaria,  became  u.N. 
members.  Greece  repeatedly  charged  Bul¬ 
garia  with  sheltering  and  supplying  guer¬ 
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The  name  Yugoslavia  means  “land  of  the 
South  Slavs.”  As  you  know,  the  Russians 
are  Slavs  too.  In  fact,  the  Russians  liked 
to  think  of  themselves  as  the  “big  broth¬ 
ers”  of  Yugoslavs.  A  hundred  years  ago 
they  planned  to  join  Yugoslav  territory  to 
their  own  empire — to  force  a  road  through 
Yugoslavia  to  Constantinople. 

But  far  from  uniting  with  the  Russian 
Slavs,  the  Yugoslavs  have  never  been 
united  among  themselves.  This  country 
of  mountains  and  forests,  half  the  size  of 


rilla  forces  which  crossed  the  border  into 
Grecian  Thrace  to  ravage  villages  and 
abduct  children.  The  u.N.  Peace  Obser¬ 
vation  Commission  operated  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  boundary  to  report  on  distur¬ 
bances,  but  Bulgaria  refused  the  observers 
passage  into  its  territory.  Along  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  Bulgaria  denies  the  legality  of 
this  commission. 

When  Yugoslavia  broke  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  Communist  powers,  that  country 
complained  of  troop  concentrations  near 
its  border  with  Bulgaria.  In  1951  the  u.N. 
General  Assembly  requested  Bulgaria  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
get  together  and  settle  their  disputes 
through  diplomacy.  But  since  the  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  within  the  u.N.  voted 
against  this  resolution,  the  tension  did  not 
relax  until  the  Soviet  Union  became  re¬ 
conciled  with  Yugoslavia. 

Even  more  recently,  a  flare-up  occurred 
on  the  Greek-Bulgarian  front  when  Bul¬ 
garian  troops  occupied  a  disputed  river 
island.  Greek  artillery  men  fired  on  the 
alleged  invaders  to  frighten  them  off.  It 
is  such  isolated  incidents  that  maintain 
tension  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans 
— an  area  that  has  aptly  been  termed  the 
“powder  keg  of  Europe.” 


Manitoba,  and  with  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Canada,  has  no  less  than  six 
types  of  people  that  are  almost  separate 
nationalities:  the  Serbs  who  first  led  the 
Yugoslavs  to  independence;  the  Croats 
and  Slovenes  in  the  north;  the  Bosnians 
in  the  western  mountains;  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  overlooking  the  Adriatic;  and 
the  Macedonians,  northern  neighbors  of 
Greece. 

For  500  years  the  medieval  kingdom 
of  Serbia  was  ruled  by  the  Turks.  In  the 
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nineteenth  century  this  little  country  of 
two  million  people  gradually  won  its 
independence.  Just  before  the  First 
World  War  it  helped  free  the  southern 
provinces  from  the  Turks  and  was  well 
on  the  way  to  making  a  united  Yugoslavia 
when  the  World  War  broke  out.  In  fact  it 
was  the  assassination  of  an  Austrian  arch¬ 
duke  in  the  Yugoslav  town  of  Sarajevo 
that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  First 
World  War. 

Serbia,  attacked  and  overwhelmed  by 
Austria-Hungary  in  the  First  World  War, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  fighting  not  only 
for  its  own  independence  but  also  for 
that  of  its  brethren  the  Croats  and  Slo¬ 
venes.  In  the  peace  that  ended  the  war, 
Serbia  saw  its  dream  fulfilled  when  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Bosnians,  Monte¬ 
negrins,  and  Macedonians  were  united  in 
the  free,  independent  Yugoslav  kingdom. 

The  troubles  of  the  new  state  were  not 
yet  over.  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic 
did  not  get  along  together;  the  Croats 
and  Slovenes  refused  to  take  part  in  a 
government  that  had  a  majority  of  Serbs. 
The  habits  and  historical  backgrounds  of 
this  Balkan  “mixing  pot”  differed  too 
widely  to  permit  of  any  agreement.  Before 
long,  constitutional  government  gave  way 
to  personal  rule  by  the  king,  Alexander  i. 

That  was  the  time  when  the  name  of 
Josip  Broz  began  to  be  heard  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Broz  had  been  drafted  into  the 
enemy  Austro-Hungarian  army  during  the 
First  World  War,  was  wounded,  and  was 
captured  by  the  Russians.  He  stayed  on 
in  Russia  and  joined  the  Bolshevik  revo¬ 
lutionaries.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
communist  education.  Later  he  returned 
secretly  to  his  own  country  and  covered 
his  real  identity  under  the  name  of  Tito. 
In  Yugoslavia  he  rose  to  head  a  trade 
union  and  was  soon  arrested  for  his  Com¬ 
munist  activities.  After  four  years  he  was 
released  from  prison,  and  from  Paris  he 
organized  troops  for  the  International 
Brigade  to  fight  against  the  Fascists  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

The  Second  World  War  found  Tito 
again  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  when 
Yugoslavia  was  overwhelmed,  Tito  slipped 


back  into  his  native  country  to  lead  an 
underground  movement  against  the  enemy 
occupier.  For  four  weary  years  Tito  and 
his  Communist  guerrillas  fought  the  ene¬ 
my  invader,  moving  silently  down  from 
the  mountains,  attacking  enemy  supply 
trains,  and  retreating  rapidly  with  their 
wounded  whenever  the  Germans  located 
their  positions. 

For  three  years  after  the  liberation, 
Tito’s  Yugoslavia  was  closely  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  moved  through  the 
phases  of  the  “cold  war”  on  the  exact 
course  mapped  out  by  the  Russians.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Marshall  Plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  war-devastated  countries;  American 
flyers  were  shot  down  by  Yugoslav  pilots; 
Archbishop  Stepinac  and  many  others  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terms.  Yugolsavia  provided  a  base 
from  which  Communist  guerrillas  invaded 
northern  Greece,  burning  and  looting 
homes,  and  kidnapping  children.  In  1947 
Russia  put  forward  Yugoslavia’s  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  11 -member  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Then  something  happened.  Yugoslavia 
broke  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc;  it  was  pub- 
icly  expelled  from  the  Cominform.  Up  to 
now  the  bulk  of  Yugoslavia’s  products 
had  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  depended  on  Russia  for  imports 
of  its  industrial  reconstruction  needs.  Now 
the  Soviet  Union  boycotted  trade  with 
Yugoslavia  almost  completely. 

Publicly  the  Soviet  bloc  accused  Tito 
of  the  crime  of  deviationism — that  is,  not 
following  the  Soviet  Union’s  directions. 
The  Soviet  Union  wanted  Yugoslavia  to 
remain  primarily  an  agricultural  and 
lumbering  country,  and  to  concentrate  on 
the  manufacture  of  only  those  products 
which  the  Communist  bloc  wanted. 
“Mixed  companies”  were  to  be  set  up 
that  would  be  jointly  operated  by  Russians 
and  Yugoslavs.  The  Yugoslavs  were  to 
have  little  or  no  say  in  where  these  pro¬ 
ducts  were  to  be  sold. 

But  Tito  wanted  to  develop  industrial 
growth  in  his  country,  to  take  young  men 
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Marshall  Tito,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  party,  was  elected 
president  of  the  federation  in  1953.  Yugoslavia  is  unique  among  satellite  states 
due  to  Tito’s  stubborn  refusal  to  submit  to  “absurd”  efforts  to  re-establish 
Moscow  control.  (Press  Association,  Inc.,  Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndicate) 


off  the  overcrowded  farming  land  and 
bring  them  into  the  new  factories  he 
would  build.  Here  was  a  country  that  was 
the  richest  in  Europe  in  bauxite  for  alu¬ 
minum  products,  with  abundant  waterfalls 
for  the  harnessing  of  electric  power,  and 
with  a  good  supply  of  23  of  the  26  basic 
ores  and  minerals  that  are  required  for 
industry. 

While  Tito  was  embarked  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  program  in  the  teeth  of  Soviet  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  Russians  openly  tried  to  over¬ 
throw  his  regime.  Bulgaria,  Romania,  and 
Hungary  kept  large  armed  forces  threaten¬ 
ingly  on  the  border  and  forced  Tito  himself 
to  keep  some  600,000  men  under  arms. 

This  threat  to  the  existence  of  a  country 
which  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  Soviet 
will  drew  Tito  closer  to  the  Western  de¬ 
mocracies.  He  asked  for  military  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  wanted  technical  assistance  from 
the  West  in  the  development  of  factories. 


Yugoslav  industry  produces  inadequate 
return  for  the  investment  required.  Many 
plants  that  were  ambitiously  started  are 
still  unfinished.  Others  were  completed  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost,  but  still  lack  the  trained 
engineers  and  skilled  workers  to  man  them. 
The  products  of  other  plants  are  of  in¬ 
different  quality  and  high  cost,  again 
because  of  lack  of  trained  workers.  Many 
articles  produced  by  Yugoslav  industry 
can  be  imported  more  cheaply  from 
abroad. 

Nevertheless  the  Yugoslavs  insisted  on 
pushing  their  industrial  growth,  willing  to 
undergo  the  great  expense  now,  in  order 
to  become  an  industrially  advanced  coun¬ 
try  tomorrow. 

Here  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  state  independent  of  and  actually 
hostile  to  the  motherland  of  communism. 
Tito  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
betrayed  communism  to  imperialist  de¬ 
signs.  He  prophesied  at  the  time  that 
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Stalin  would  bring  tragedy  on  his  nation 
because  he  saw  everything  in  terms  of 
power. 

In  1955  Tito  might  well  congratulate 
himself  for  his  courageous  stand  against 
the  Soviet  bloc.  In  that  year,  with  Stalin 
gone,  a  delegation  of  Soviet  leaders  came 
to  Belgrade  with  hats  in  hand  hoping  to 
bring  Yugoslavia  back  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Wisely,  Tito  chose  neutrality. 

The  Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev 
publicly  denounced  the  action  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Joseph  Stalin  in  banishing  Yugo¬ 
slavia  from  the  Communist  bloc.  Trade 
agreements  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Communist  states  were  resumed,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  offered  economic  aid  to  its 
prodigal  son. 

Still  the  reconciliation  was  not  com¬ 
plete.  Khrushchev  expected  that  things 


would  return  to  the  way  they  were  before 
the  1948  dispute;  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  determined  not  to  give 
up  its  recent  independence.  President  Tito 
aligned  himself  with  the  critics  of  Soviet 
policy:  he  supported  Poland’s  rebellious 
Gomulka  in  1956,  he  publicly  deplored 
the  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
with  Russian  tanks,  and  he  offered  asylum 
to  Hungary’s  rebel  leader,  the  prime  min¬ 
ister,  Imre  Nagy. 

By  1958  the  Soviet  Union’s  prime  min¬ 
ister  Khrushchev,  was  ready  to  write  off 
Tito’s  Yugoslavia  as  a  loyal  member  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  At  Communist  party 
congresses  the  chorus  of  public  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Yugoslav  policy  was  again  taken 
up.  Echoes  of  anti-Titoism  could  be  heard 
in  the  Far  East  where  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  took  up  the  refrain. 


For  discussion  and  debate 

1.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  democracies  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
Communist  satellite  states  to  free  themselves  from  Russian  domination? 

2.  Should  the  Western  democracies  try  to  stimulate  increased  trade  with  the 
Communist  states,  in  the  interest  of  world  peace? 

3.  Should  the  Communist  and  non-Communist  states  of  the  world  practise  a 
policy  of  genuine  co-existence?  To  what  extent  is  such  a  policy  likely  to  have 
lasting  success? 

4.  You  have  read  of  the  great  expansion  of  communism  in  Europe  during  the 
last  40  years.  What  are  the  weaknesses  of  Western  democracy  in  practice? 


The  quiz 

1 .  Distinguish  between  marxism  and  fascism. 

2.  Which  are  the  Soviet  satellites? 

3.  Who  were  the  Czechoslovak  “action  committees”? 

4.  What  happened  at  the  Yalta  Conference? 

5.  What  part  did  Cardinal  Mindszenty  play  in  Hungarian  politics? 

6.  Why  was  Georgi  Dimitrov  important  to  communism? 
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After  1918  a  line  of  neutral  states  was  set  up  between  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  —  from  Finland  in  the  north  to  Turkey  in  the  south. 

With  economic  support  from  the  West  they  managed  to  stay  clear 
of  Communist  domination,  but  when  war  broke  out  again  they 
were  tossed  between  two  great  enemy  powers  —  Communist  Russia 
and  Nazi  Germany.  The  Red  army  moved  in;  puppet  governments  were 
set  up;  and  now  all  but  Yugoslavia  are  under  Soviet  control.  Czechoslovakia 
and  East  Germany  fell  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  spoils  of  World  War  II. 


CHINA 


. Tsarist  Russia,  1791 

- Peace  Treaty,  1918 

^  ]  Present  Russia 
and  Satellites 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

The  U-S.S-R.  continues  to  call  for  a  peace  treaty  with  the  two  German  states.  This 
would  require  recognition  of  the  government  of  Eastern  Germany.  The  Western  Powers 
insist  that  the  problem  of  Germany  unification  must  first  be  solved;  in  effect  they 
want  free  elections  for  all  Germany. 

In  a  desperate  measure  to  stem  the  flow  of  refugees  escaping  to  the  West,  the  East 
German  Government  ordered  that  the  border  between  East  and  West  Berlin  be  sealed. 
The  East  Germans  undertook  the  construction  of  a  wall  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
city,  limiting  communication  to  guarded  check-points. 

The  growing  coolness  in  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  continued  between  1962  and  1963.  Basic  differences  were  the  Soviet's 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  co-existence  with  the  West  against  the  Chinese 
conviction  of  the  inevitability  of  war;  to  this  was  added  the  Chinese  intention  of 
becoming  a  nuclear  power. 
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The  Middle  East 


The  cradle  of  civilization 


In  shape,  the  Middle  East  is  something 
like  a  half-moon,  with  its  northern  horn 
planted  on  the  gateway  to  Europe — the 
Dardenelles,  and  its  southern  horn  across 
the  Sudan  in  North  Africa.  The  wide 
hump  of  the  half-moon  skirts  Soviet  Russia 
and  touches  on  the  Indian  subcontinent 
in  the  east. 

Religion  exercises  a  loose  binding  force 
throughout  the  Middle  East;  the  area  is 
almost  entirely  Moslem.  The  State  of 
Israel,  a  tiny  territory  on  the  western  rim 
of  the  half-moon,  is  the  one  exception; 
the  presence  of  this  Jewish  state  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  Moslem  world  creates 
one  of  the  most  important  tensions  in 
history  today. 

The  Middle  East  has  been  called  “the 
cradle  of  civilization,”  for  it  is  here  that 
the  great  ancient  civilizations  arose  and 
gave  many  of  their  civilizing  gifts  to  the 
Western  world.  Great  builders  and  great 
thinkers  raised  their  monuments  along  the 
Nile;  in  the  fertile  lands  between  the  Tigris 
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Arab  nationalism  is  a  powerful  force 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab  League, 
first  formed  in  1944,  was  revitalized 
after  the  political  crisis  in  Iraq,  1958. 

Both  the  West  and  the  East  seek  to  extend  their  influence  — 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  known  oil  reserves  are  located  in  this  area. 


Arab  Territories  in  contact 
with  the  League 

z 
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and  Euphrates  the  civilizations  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  had  their  hours  of  great¬ 
ness.  In  the  Ionian  city  states  of  Asia 
Minor  great  art  and  a  prosperous  com¬ 
merce  once  flourished. 

The  followers  of  Mohammed,  fired  by 
the  message  of  the  Prophet,  moved  in  a 
whirlwind  across  the  Middle  East.  The 
Moslem  faith  was  firmly  planted  and 
survived  other  invasions  by  barbarians 
from  the  East  who  coveted  the  wealth  and 
the  skills  of  the  Middle  Eastern  peoples. 
The  massed  cavalry  of  Ghengis  Khan  con¬ 
quered  the  people  but  made  no  impression 
on  their  spiritual  life.  From  southern 
Russia  came  the  Turkomans  who  gave 
their  name  to  modern  Turkey;  and  they 
were  followed  by  others.  The  Turks  were 
great  organizers,  and  they  built  an  empire 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  they  themselves 
became  subject  to  the  authority  of  Islam. 
(Islam,  meaning  “surrender”  to  the  will  of 
God,  is  the  name  given  to  the  religion  of 
the  Moslems,  those  who  have  “surren¬ 
dered.”  They  follow  the  teachings  of  their 
prophet  Mohammed.) 

Then  for  centuries  the  Moslem  world 
went  into  what  is  called  the  “Long  Sleep.” 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  Moslem  re¬ 
ligion  itself.  In  its  daily  practice  it  taught 
men  to  look  backward  rather  than  for¬ 
ward.  Philosophy  consisted  of  re-saying 
what  had  been  said  before  and  of  writing 
commentaries  on  earlier  religious  writing. 
The  idea  of  “progress”  which  seized  the 
Western  world  did  not  come  to  the  Middle 
East  until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Turks  were  the  ruling  group,  skil¬ 
ful  administrators,  but  holding  in  their 
own  hands  all  the  officialdom  of  power 
throughout  their  many  Moslem  provinces. 
Moreover,  for  centuries  they  engaged  in  a 


sort  of  legalized  plunder  of  their  subject 
peoples.  In  the  end  the  Turks  themselves 
slept,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  sultan  of  the  Empire 
was  called  with  some  justice  the  “Sick 
Man.” 

Whatever  the  characteristics  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Moslem  was  an  astute  trader 
and  a  resourceful  businessman.  No  great 
culture  is  possible  without  a  background 
of  economic  wealth,  and  the  Middle  East, 
athwart  the  entrance  to  Europe  and 
reaching  down  to  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
India,  as  well  as  having  the  termini  of  the 
silk  route  from  China,  was  a  gigantic 
middleman.  The  very  names  of  Mos¬ 
lem  trading  centres — Baghdad,  Damascus, 
Constantinople,  Samarkand,  Tashkent — 
breathe  an  aura  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
busy  commerce. 

Then  a  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  found  a  sea  route  to  India  and  the 
Far  East  that  completely  by-passed  the 
Moslem  world.  The  Long  Sleep  came  to 
mean  commercial  as  well  as  mental  stag¬ 
nation. 

No  more  than  50  years  ago  there  were 
no  independent  states  in  the  Middle  East. 
Iran  (Persia)  alone  was  independent  of 
the  Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire,  but  even 
this  country  was  under  the  virtual  tutelage 
of  Russia  and  England. 

The  idea  of  nationalism  had  come 
to  the  Middle  East  from  Europe,  and  the 
urge  to  live  independently  of  foreign  ad¬ 
ministration  was  strong.  Since  the  Turks 
were  the  masters,  most  of  the  peoples 
dreamed  of  throwing  off  the  Ottoman 
yoke;  but  the  Turkish  oppression  was  only 
a  symptom,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
chapters,  of  a  general  desire  to  be  free 
of  all  foreign  control  no  matter  how 
beneficial  that  control  might  be. 
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25:  Palestine  conflict 


A  new  state  was  born  on  May  14,  1948; 
the  State  of  Israel  became  the  59th 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  Jewish  people,  a  home  of  their 
own  was  an  1800-year-old  dream,  stretch¬ 
ing  back  to  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  legions  and  its 
citizens  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  At  every  Passover  these  homeless 
wanderers  met  in  secret  and  raised  their 
wine-glasses  to  the  toast:  “Next  year  in 
Jerusalem!”  In  1948  that  pledge  was  ful¬ 
filled. 

One  glad  day  in  1917,  General  Allenby 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  British  force 
into  Jerusalem  and  freed  Palestine  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He 
found  nearly  a  million  Arabs  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  faith  and  some  65,000  Jews.  Later  it 
was  announced  in  the  British  Parliament 
that  “His  Majesty’s  Government  would 
view  with  favor  the  establishment  in  Pales¬ 
tine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people.”  Jews  everywhere  took  that  to 
mean  that  Palestine  had  been  promised 
to  them  as  their  own. 

Britain  controlled  Palestine  as  a  man¬ 
date  from  the  League  of  Nations  until  the 
country  was  ready  for  self-government. 
Difficulties  arose  from  the  beginning.  The 
Arabs,  besides  having  a  much  larger  popu¬ 
lation  in  Palestine,  had  the  support  of 
some  45,000,000  fellow  Moslems  in  neigh¬ 
boring  countries.  Arab  horsemen  had 
played  a  dramatic  role  in  helping  defeat 
the  Turkish  forces.  They  claimed  Palestine 
as  their  own.  They  opposed  any  kind  of 
a  plan  to  open  Palestine  to  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants. 

From  1918  to  1939,  Britain  searched  for 
a  solution  agreeable  to  both  groups.  When 
it  tried  to  hold  elections  for  an  all- 
Palestine  government,  the  Arabs  refused 
to  have  any  part  of  it.  They  demanded  a 
halt  to  Jewish  immigration.  They  claimed 
the  Jews  were  “stealing  their  heritage” 


by  purchases  of  large  tracts  of  land  with 
capital  from  abroad. 

Frequent  clashes  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  resulted  in  hundreds  of  deaths. 
Britain  was  forced  to  deploy  large  num¬ 
bers  of  troops  to  maintain  order.  Arab 
laborers  staged  sit-down  strikes  to  enforce 
their  demands.  By  1939  Britain  undertook 
to  restrict  new  Jewish  immigration  until 
the  two  peoples  could  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences.  The  British  were  ready  to  wash  their 
hands  of  Palestine  and  surrender  the 
mandate. 

The  Second  World  War  interrupted 
these  arrangements,  but  with  the  defeat 
of  Germany  in  1945,  a  crisis  in  Palestine 
developed.  During  a  quarter  century  of 
British  administration  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  625,000.  But  in  war- 
shattered  Europe  there  were  over  a  million 
Jewish  refugees,  forlorn  survivors  of  Nazi 
massacre  and  extermination  chamber. 

Great  Britain  took  in  several  thousands 
of  these  refugees;  the  United  States  about 
one-third  as  many.  For  the  rest,  Palestine 
offered  the  only  place  of  refuge.  President 
Truman  of  the  United  States  asked  Great 
Britain  to  admit  100,000  Jews  into  Pales¬ 
tine  at  once.  The  Arab  people,  united  now 
in  the  Arab  League,  protested  to  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Although  Great  Britain  was  ready  to 
comply  with  President  Truman’s  proposal, 
it  was  unwilling  to  arouse  the  hostility 
of  the  Arab  world.  It  needed  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Arabs;  it  had  a  treaty 
with  Palestine’s  neighbor,  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan,  whose  army,  the  Arab  Legion 
was  policing  the  desert  and  protecting 
vital  oil  pipe  lines  and  installations  with 
arms  and  equipment  supplied  by  Britain. 

Jewish  world  organizations  defied  the 
power  of  Britain  to  halt  immigration. 
Chartered  ships,  many  of  them  not  fit  to 
sail,  put  out  secretly  from  Mediterranean 
ports,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  refu¬ 
gees.  Those  that  got  through  discharged 
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their  human  cargoes  on  the  beaches;  these 
were  met  by  the  Jewish  underground  and 
housed  in  makeshift  camps.  Many  ships 
were  intercepted  by  the  Royal  Navy  and 
their  passengers  held  in  refugee  camps  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

A  secret  Jewish  army  was  forming  in 
Palestine,  and  frequent  attacks  were 
made  on  the  British.  Jewish  terrorists 
dynamited  the  King  David  Hotel  in 
Jerusalem,  killing  scores  of  government 
officials. 

In  1947  representatives  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  met  with  Jewish  and 
Arab  leaders  in  an  effort  to  settle  the 
problem.  They  proposed  to  divide  Pales¬ 
tine  into  Jewish  and  Arab  states,  keeping 
Jerusalem  as  international  territory.  When 
neither  Jews  nor  Arabs  would  agree  to 
this,  Great  Britain  announced  that  no 
matter  what  decision  was  taken,  it  would 
surrender  its  mandate  and  withdraw  all 
troops  the  following  year. 

After  the  British  pulled  out,  without  hand¬ 
ing  over  power  to  any  authority,  war  in 
Palestine  broke  out  in  January  1948  in  the 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  whose  holy  places 
were  sacred  to  Moslem,  Jew,  and  Christian 
alike.  Fighting  spread  to  the  port  of  Haifa, 
and  by  May  the  Jews  were  at  war  on  three 
fronts:  in  the  north  against  the  troops 
from  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq;  in  the  east 
against  King  Abdullah’s  Arab  Legion  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Jordan;  in  the  south 
against  the  Egyptians. 

Pushed  back  against  the  Mediterranean 
coast  in  the  early  fighting,  the  Jews  gradu¬ 
ally  passed  to  the  offensive,  holding  on  to 
the  greater  part  of  Jerusalem,  and  forcing 
the  Egyptians  back  in  the  south  and  the 
Syrians  in  the  north. 

The  prime  reason  for  successful  Jewish 
defence  against  the  Arab  world  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves. 
Every  Jewish  immigrant  was  a  potential 
soldier.  Even  women  were  conscripted  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  28.  Many  of  the 
men  were  veterans  of  the  Second  World 
War;  their  officers  were  experienced  in 
modern  weapons  of  war.  The  latest  wea¬ 
pons  flowed  into  the  country  from  Europe 


and  America.  Fighter  and  bomber  planes 
were  flown  in  to  build  up  a  formidable 
Jewish  air  force.  Material  and  financial 
help  arrived  from  the  United  States.  But 
most  important  was  the  high  morale  of 
the  Jewish  troops  and  their  burning  de¬ 
termination  to  carve  out  a  homeland  for 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Moslems  showed 
no  real  unity.  Each  state  was  suspicious 
of  the  other.  The  Arab  Legion  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  was  a  modern  mili¬ 
tary  force,  but  it  could  make  only  a  piece¬ 
meal  effort  against  the  Jews.  Most  of  its 
troops  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  Jordan. 

The  last  British  troops  sailed  from 
Palestine  in  June  1948,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Palestine  passed  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  Security  Council  brought 
about  a  four-week  truce.  The  Council 
appointed  Count  Bernadotte  of  Sweden 
as  mediator,  with  the  task  of  working  out 
an  agreement  between  the  two  conflicting 
groups. 

The  mediator  proposed  a  partition  of 
Palestine  into  Arab  and  Jewish  areas, 
leaving  Jerusalem  under  u.n.  control.  The 
Jews  wanted  Jerusalem,  where  they  had 
done  much  rebuilding,  as  their  capital. 
The  mediator  bad  allotted  the  Negev,  the 
southern  territory,  to  the  Arabs.  This  the 
Jews  recognized  as  settled.  Neither  Jews 
nors  Arabs  would  agree  to  Count  Berna- 
dotte’s  plan. 

After  the  four- week  truce,  fighting 
broke  out  again.  The  Jews  moved  into 
the  Negev  against  the  Egyptians.  There 
was  panic  in  the  Egyptian  capital  at  Cairo. 
The  Egyptians  became  demoralized. 

Count  Bernadotte  brought  about  a  sec¬ 
ond  truce  in  July.  While  driving  through 
a  no  man’s  land  to  ensure  that  the  truce 
was  being  observed,  his  car  was  halted 
at  a  Jewish  outpost.  Two  men  walked 
over  and  fired  bursts  from  automatic 
weapons  into  the  waiting  car.  Count 
Bernadotte  and  his  aide  were  killed  on  the 
spot. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  of  the  United  Nations 
secretariat  succeeded  the  assassinated  me¬ 
diator.  Grandson  of  a  Negro  slave,  he  later 
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Refugees  disembarking  at  Haifa.  The  survivors  of  extermination  chambers 
and  massacres  arrive  “back  home”  in  Palestine.  The  republic  of  Israel 
celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  as  a  nation  in  1958.  (International  News) 


received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  peace¬ 
making  efforts,  after  completing  the  noble 
task  begun  by  Count  Bernadotte. 

The  third  truce,  brought  about  by  Dr. 
Bundle’s  mediation,  came  about  in  De¬ 
cember  1948.  By  now  the  Jews  held  most 
of  the  Negev  and  were  close  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  border.  Fighting  came  to  a  stop  in 
the  south,  then  in  the  north,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  truce  was  followed  by  a  general 
cease-fire.  Some  eight  months  later,  with 
uneasy  peace  established  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Arab  and  Jewish  representatives 
were  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire. 
The  Arab  states  still  refused  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel,  or  its 
republican  government.  The  new  map  of 
Palestine  was  drawn  to  conform  more  or 
less  to  territory  held  by  Jews  and  Arabs. 
This  gave  Israel  about  two-thirds  of 
Palestine,  but  left  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan’s 
Arab  Legion  in  possession  of  a  large  area 


in  the  centre  that  bit  into  the  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem. 

During  the  fighting,  nearly  a  million 
Arab  civilians  had  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  in  Palestine.  These  unhappy 
victims  were  herded  together  in  camps,  or 
were  living  in  caves  in  a  state  of  near 
starvation.  In  a  year  and  a  half  a  United 
Nations  relief  agency  spent  $55,000,000 
just  to  keep  them  alive.  Canada  alone 
in  one  contribution  gave  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  canned  fish. 

The  Arabs  demanded  that  these  refu¬ 
gees  be  resettled  before  they  would  agree 
to  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  dispute.  Most  of  these  refugees  came 
from  the  area  that  was  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  if  they  were  all  re¬ 
turned  the  Arab  population  would  again 
be  in  a  majority  in  the  Jewish  territory. 

The  republic  of  Israel  was  unwilling 
to  permit  such  a  flood  of  new  population. 
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Their  own  plans  envisaged  increased  Jew¬ 
ish  immigration  in  an  area  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Israeli 
government  claimed  that  the  Arabs  had 
forfeited  their  right  to  the  land  when  they 
left  it. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Palestine  brought 
no  formal  peace.  None  of  the  Moslem 
countries  have  recognized  Israel  as  a 
separate  state;  they  deny  its  right  to 
occupy  Palestine  territory. 

The  political  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Arab  League  and  the 
Moslem  Brotherhood  that  knit  these 
Middle  Eastern  peoples  together  are  not 
always  as  strong  as  they  appear,  but  on 
the  subject  of  Israel  there  is  unity  of 
thought  among  the  Moslems.  They  feel 
that  before  any  agreement  with  the  Israelis 
is  possible,  some  reparation  for  the  moral 
offence  to  nearly  a  million  Moslems  must 
be  made.  In  fact  they  tend  to  blame  the 
u.n.  for  their  present  distresses. 

In  the  u.n.’s  Security  Council,  one  of 
the  great  powers — the  United  States — 
recognized  the  Jews  as  an  autonomous 
people  in  Palestine  from  the  moment  the 
British  left.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  great  powers  soon  followed.  Al¬ 
though  the  seizure  of  powrer  by  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  was  just  as  illegal  as  the 
seizure  of  China  by  the  Communists,  say 
the  Arabs,  the  u.n.  concurred  in  that 
seizure  and  received  Israel  into  the  u.n. 
as  a  full-fledged  member  almost  overnight. 

Arab  leaders  protest  that  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  Arabs  driven  from 
their  farms  in  Palestine  are  the  damning 
evidence  of  a  moral  wrong  committed  by 
the  world  organization  against  the  Moslem 
world.  Until  this  wrong  is  righted,  say  the 
Arabs,  there  can  be  no  peace  with  the 
State  of  Israel. 

After  the  Palestine  War,  the  efforts  of 
the  u.n.  were  devoted  to  keeping  the  Arab 


Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city  for  Moslem,  Christian, 
and  Jew  alike.  Here  Jewish  pilgrims  throng 
the  gates  of  the  Old  City.  Troops  of  Jordan’s  Arab 
Legion  patrol  the  routes.  (International  News) 
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refugees  alive,  and  to  some  extent  finding 
a  new  living  for  them.  Large  camps  were 
set  up  on  the  Egyptian  border  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  Arab  countries,  and  asmcul- 
tural  materials  were  supplied  to  encourage 
the  refugees  to  develop  new  farms  and 
orchards. 

The  u.n.’s  Palestine  Truce  Commission 
was  engaged  in  patrolling  the  uneasy 
borders  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states, 
and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  u.n.  to 
hostile  action,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
deal.  In  1955  the  u.n.  sent  Major-General 
Burns  of  Canada  to  Palestine  as  chief-of- 
staff  of  the  Truce  Commission.  During 
that  time  a  dangerous  flare-up  of  hostility 
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Ibn  Saud’s  Arabia 

Half  a  century  ago  an  Arab  chieftain 
rode  out  of  the  desert  to  challenge  the 
Turkish  overlords  of  Arabia.  Ibn  Saud 
boasted  a  long  line  of  chieftains  among 
his  forbears.  He  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
the  present  capital  of  Riyadh  and  several 
neighboring  provinces.  Ibn  Saud  dreamed 
of  a  free  Arabia. 

In  1914  his  opportunity  came.  Germany 
was  at  war  with  Britain,  and  Turkey  was 
allied  with  Germany.  Ibn  Saud  and  his 
Bedouin  tribes  needed  only  a  signal  to 
march  against  Turkey.  The  British  sent 
out  a  brilliant  young  scholar  to  meet  the 
Arab  leaders  and  organize  them  against 
the  Turks.  Colonel  T.  E.  Shaw,  known  as 
“Lawrence  of  Arabia,”  lived  with  the 
Bedouins,  adopted  their  dress,  and  spoke 
their  language.  He  arranged  for  supplies 
and  ammunition  to  be  shipped  through  to 
them. 

Ibn  Saud’s  Bedouins  were  a  weak  force 
to  begin  with;  they  confined  their  tactics 
to  attacking  the  Turkish  supply  lines  and 
harassing  their  flanks.  These  continual 


occurred  when  a  strong  Israeli  patrol 
crossed  into  Egyptian  territory  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  machine  gun  and  mortar  duel 
in  which  38  Egyptians  were  killed. 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  u.n.’s 
Security  Council  was  called,  and  though 
the  State  of  Israel  was  condemned  for  this 
act  of  aggression,  it  was  clear  that  this  was 
only  one  of  many  violent  acts  carried  out 
by  both  Arab  and  Israeli  troops.  General 
Burns  recommended  more  effective  mili¬ 
tary  controls  along  the  explosive  borders, 
and  better  communications  between  the 
commanders  of  the  border  patrols  as  a 
measure  to  maintain  order  until  perma¬ 
nent  peace  could  be  restored. 


wearing  tactics  played  a  large  part  in  the 
final  collapse  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire, 
and  paved  the  way  not  only  for  the 
liberation  of  Arabia,  but  also  for  a  vic¬ 
torious  advance  through  Egypt  and  into 
Jerusalem. 

Ibn  Saud  emerged  as  king  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  was  a  large  kingdom  but  a 
poor  one.  Its  glories  and  wealth  all  be¬ 
longed  in  the  ancient  past  when  Mecca 
was  a  caravan  stop  on  the  spice  road  from 
Damascus  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  when 
the  Arabian  Desert  was  literally  a  living 
desert,  supporting  a  settled  agricultural 
population.  Then  invasions— Mongol  and 
Turkish — and  the  hostile  forces  of  nature, 
marched  across  the  centuries  and  Arabia 
passed  into  the  “Long  Sleep.” 

Saudi  Arabia  is  largely  desert  or  semi- 
desert  and  only  three  million  people  carry 
on  a  nomadic  existence  over  its  waterless 
expanses,  in  a  country  where  every  three 
people  have  a  square  mile  of  living  space. 
Riyadh,  the  capital  of  Saudi  Arabia,  has 
a  population  of  only  65,000. 
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But  in  1932  oil  was  discovered  on  the 
island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf  just 
off  Saudi  Arabia.  Development  of  the  oil 
fields  extended  to  the  mainland.  Drilling 
and  refining  proceeded  rapidly  when  Ibn 
Saud  granted  concessions  to  American  oil 
interests,  which  formed  a  company  known 
as  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Company 
(aramco).  Since  1939,  production  of  oil 
from  the  Arabian  fields  at  Bahrein,  Hasa 
province,  and  the  sheikdom  of  Kuwait  has 
risen  from  50  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

Ibn  Saud  ruled  his  three  million  Arabs 
like  a  patriarch.  He  was  not  a  democratic 
ruler  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  for  not 
only  the  power  but  also  the  oil  wealth  of 
Arabia  flowed  through  his  hands.  But  he 
was  not  a  dictator  either,  for  even  he  was 
subject  to  the  Sacred  Law  (Sharia)  of  the 
Moslems  which  guarantees  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  sons  of  the  desert. 

He  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  in 
the  desert  he  proved  his  ability  by  holding 
the  Bedouins  together  in  their  revolt 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks.  He  displayed 
genius  in  judging  and  settling  the  disputes 
of  the  extremely  individualistic  tribes.  His 
generosity  was  proverbial,  for  he  gave  to 
everybody  and  gave  always.  This  virtue 
was  ingrained  in  his  nature,  for  when  he 
was  a  penniless  refugee,  Arabs  related 
that  he  gave  the  garment  on  his  body  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  else  to  give. 

The  royalties  paid  by  the  oil  companies 
went  to  Ibn  Saud  personally,  and  he  was 
accounted  a  very  rich  man.  He  planned  to 
use  this  money  in  improving  the  material 
welfare  of  his  country  without  changing 
the  religious  and  social  pattern  of  Moslem 
life.  Much  of  this  money  was  to  be  spent 
in  bringing  parts  of  the  desert  to  life 
again  and  making  it  possible  for  the  no¬ 
mads  to  have  a  settled  existence.  The 
Arabian  government  sought  the  help  of 
aramco  engineers  to  install  large  pumps 
and  to  construct  a  canal  to  irrigate  3,000 
acres  of  land  on  an  oasis  near  Riyadh. 
Better  harbors  were  projected  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  cities  of 
Tidda,  Mecca,  and  Medina  were  given 
improved  water  supplies.  Modern  sewage, 


electric  power  for  light,  telephone,  radio, 
improved  transportation  and  hospitals  were 
to  be  developed. 

Aramco  provides  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  Arabs  in  its  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  company  has  built  primary 
schools  and  technical  schools.  Some  of  the 
more  progressive  workers  are  even  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  training. 

The  Second  World  War  provided  Saudi 
Arabia  with  further  contact  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  West.  The  United  States  showred 
increased  interest  in  this  area  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  oil  production  but 
because  of  the  still  untapped  resources. 
In  1943  American  experts  were  sent  to 
the  country  to  plan  its  defence  and  im¬ 
prove  its  finance,  transportation,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Saudi  Arabia  was  included  in  the 
lend-lease  program  to  help  its  develop¬ 
ment.  After  the  war,  the  United  States 
constructed  an  airfield  at  Dhahran  with  the 
promise  that  it  would  pass  to  Ibn  Saud’s 
ownership  after  three  years. 

But  Ibn  Saud  did  not  always  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  West;  neither  does  his 
son  King  Saud  who  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1954.  The  Palestine 
War  weakened  the  trust  of  all  Arab 
peoples  in  Western  intentions,  and  even 
though  Saudi  Arabia  took  no  part  in  the 
fighting,  they  resented  the  creation  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and  blamed  the  Western 
powers  for  their  part  in  it. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  member  of  the  u.n. 
and  subscribes  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter — but  not  to  the  point  of  instituting 
anything  like  democratic  government  in 
the  country.  Neither  men  nor  women  en¬ 
joy  the  right  to  vote,  and  political  freedom 
as  it  exists  in  Western  lands  simply  does 
not  exist  there.  Moreover,  the  king  is  ab¬ 
solute  monarch. 

There  is  hope  that  the  great  awakening 
that  has  come  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  result 
of  its  mineral  wealth  will  pave  the  way 
to  an  elective  form  of  government.  Both 
Ibn  Saud’s  policy  and  the  lure  of  the  new 
city  life  have  attracted  many  of  the  no¬ 
madic  Bedouins  in  from  the  desert  to  a 
settled  existence.  Too  often,  to  these  care¬ 
free  and  individualistic  former  sons  of  the 
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Oil  and  the  Bedouin  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  new  wealth  and  an  increased 
international  interest  have  created 
a  demand  for  change  —  change  of  any 
kind  at  any  price.  Can  democracy 
provide  the  answer  to  the  Arab’s 
immediate  needs?  (International  News) 


King  Ibn  Saud  —  the  most  important 
absolute  monarch  of  his  day. 

He  controlled  vast  oil  resources, 
the  Red  Sea  route  to  the  East, 
and  Mecca  —  the  centre  of  the 
Moslem  world.  (International  News) 
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desert,  city  life  means  automobiles  and 
refrigerators,  rather  than  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  creation  of  a  modern  political 
state. 

Iraq 

The  Kingdom  of  Iraq  is  the  modern  name 
for  Mesopotamia  which  means  the  “land 
between  the  rivers.”  The  two  rivers, 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  mean  to  Iraq 
what  the  Nile  means  to  Egypt.  For  some 
800  miles,  as  far  as  Basra  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  follow 
parallel  courses.  The  fertile  soil  between 
their  banks  was  the  cradle  of  great  and 
wealthy  civilizations  in  ancient  times. 

When  Europe  was  going  through  the 
barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Iraq  was  the 
centre  of  a  great  Arab  empire;  Baghdad, 
its  chief  city,  was  fabled  for  the  wealth 
of  its  trade,  its  splendid  architecture,  and 
its  seats  of  learning.  Eager  scholars  tra¬ 
velled  thousands  of  miles  across  Europe 
and  Asia  to  study  chemistry,  medicine, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  philosophy 
from  the  Baghdad  teachers. 

Then  for  the  next  300  years  this  coun¬ 
try  was  ruled  by  the  Turks  as  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Invasions,  massacres, 
and  withering  of  the  ancient  cultural  life 
brought  stagnation  to  this  once  great 
people. 

Before  and  during  the  First  World  War, 
the  Arab  risings  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  followed  by  a  British  military  ex¬ 
pedition  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  finally 
liberated  Iraq  from  its  old  masters. 

Iraq  was  established  as  a  kingdom 
under  King  Faisal  i  after  the  First  World 
War,  but  Great  Britain  was  granted  a  man¬ 
date  over  the  country.  This  act  was  met 
with  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt  against 
the  Turks,  and  who  felt  that  the  victor 
powers  at  the  Versailles  peace  conference 
had  betrayed  them  in  not  granting  com¬ 
plete  independence  to  Iraq,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon. 

In  1932,  however,  Iraq’s  sense  of  na¬ 
tionalism  was  satisfied  when  Great  Britain 
ended  its  mandate;  Iraq  became  an 


autonomous  state  and  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Thanks  to  the  fertility  provided  by  the 
two  rivers,  Iraq  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food-growing  countries  of  the 
Middle  East.  Cereals,  fruit,  and  cotton  are 
abundant,  and  sheep,  cattle,  camels,  and 
horses  are  raised  in  quantity.  Unlike  its 
neighbor  to  the  south,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  oil  for  its 
revenue. 

Nevertheless,  petroleum  is  the  most 
abundant  and  important  of  Iraq’s  raw 
materials.  Its  four  petroleum  companies 
are  financed  and  controlled  largely  by 
Great  Britain.  The  government  receives 
royalties  from  these  companies  as  well  as 
a  set  payment  for  each  barrel  produced. 
Most  of  the  oil  is  taken  from  the  fields 
around  Mosul.  The  oil  is  refined  and  car¬ 
ried  by  pipe  line  some  600  miles  across  the 
desert  to  Mediterranean  ports. 

Iraq  is  now  a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  King  Faisal  ii.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years.  All 
Iraqi  males  over  18  years  are  eligible  to 
vote,  and  there  is  one  deputy  for  each 
20,000  inhabitants.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  appointed  for  an  eight-year  term. 

The  weakness  of  Iraq’s  democracy  is 
widespread  illiteracy.  For  although  edu¬ 
cation  is  free  in  Iraq,  it  is  not  compulsory. 
This  country  has  great  wealth  side  by  side 
with  great  poverty.  The  hired  farm  hand 
may  work  for  as  little  as  25  cents  a  day, 
and  the  share-cropper,  a  tenant  farmer 
on  a  rich  man’s  estate,  often  pays  as  much 
as  four-fifths  of  his  annual  crop  in  rent 
and  taxes. 

Iraq,  with  the  other  Moslem  countries 
of  the  Middle  East,  is  a  member  of  the 
Arab  League.  In  the  u.N.  and  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  generally,  Iraq  faithfully 
supports  Moslem  and  Arab  interests. 

But  in  recent  times  Iraq  has  come  to 
feel  that  it  has  interests  beyond  those 
that  link  it  to  the  Arab  states.  One  of 
these  is  the  need  to  prevent  Communist 
agitation,  especially  among  the  workers 
in  its  oil  fields,  from  undermining  the 
government.  Iraq’s  oil  fields  in  the  Mosul 
area  are  next  door  to  the  northern  Iranian 
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province  of  Azerbaidzhan,  which  in  turn 
borders  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Immediately 
after  the  Second  World  War  the  Commu¬ 
nists  gained  control  of  Azerbaidzhan  with 
the  aid  of  Russian  occupying  troops,  and 
Communist  agents  moved  from  this  pro¬ 
vince  into  Iraq  where  they  continued  their 
subversive  work. 

The  danger  of  Communist  infiltration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  caused  Iraq  to  look 
to  its  northern  defences,  and  in  1955  it 
sought  a  military  alliance  with  Turkey, 
which  was  later  extended  to  include  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Iran,  and  Britain  in  the  Middle  East 
Treaty  Organization  (meto).  Thus  the 
nato  defensive  chain  was  extended  by 
the  linking  of  two  nato  members  with  the 
three  Middle  East  powers. 

This  military  alignment  of  an  Arab 
power  with  the  Western  alliance  was  met 
with  criticism  and  ill-feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  League.  Egypt  considered 
itself  the  natural  leader  of  the  League, 
Egypt’s  ambition  being  to  build  a  strong 
military  alliance  of  Moslem  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  partly  as  a  weapon 
against  any  future  action  by  Israel,  and 
partly  as  a  strong  Middle  Eastern  neutral 
bloc  of  countries  between  the  Western  and 
Communist  worlds. 

Iraq’s  membership  in  meto  has  done 
nothing  to  make  Iraq  a  passive  follower 
of  Western  interests.  Iraq’s  voice  is  fre¬ 
quently  heard  in  the  u.n.  and  in  the 
specialized  agencies.  In  its  opposition  to 
Israel,  in  its  criticism  of  French  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  Moslems  in  Tunisia  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  in  its  attacks  on  colonialism,  Iraq 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  Arab  world. 
This  country  was  one  of  the  leading  sup¬ 
porters  of  independence  for  Libya.  On  the 
other  hand,  Iraq  showed  little  interest  in 
Egypt’s  fight  to  gain  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone,  and  its  relations  with  Britain 
have  remained  cordial. 

Syria  and  Lebanon 

British,  French,  and  Arab  forces  liber¬ 
ated  the  area  that  now  comprises  Syria 
and  Lebanon  from  the  Turks  in  1918.  The 
British  had  promised  to  recognize  the 


independence  of  the  Arab  peoples  early 
in  the  First  World  War,  and  in  the  first 
wave  of  enthusiasm  after  the  victory  over 
the  Turks,  a  hastily  assembled  congress  of 
Syrians  proclaimed  a  kingdom  which 
was  to  take  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Pales¬ 
tine. 

Such  a  union  created  opposition  among 
the  different  and  unsettled  groups  within 
that  Mediterranean  area.  The  Jews  in 
Palestine  did  not  want  to  be  in  an  Arab 
state.  Since  Great  Britain  had  promised  to 
help  the  Jewish  people  create  a  national 
home  in  Palestine,  it  was  in  no  position 
to  support  the  Syrian  plan.  Then  again, 
Lebanon  counted  a  large  number  of  Chris¬ 
tians  among  its  population,  who  demanded 
safeguards  for  their  own  rights. 

The  great  powers  decided  to  place 
Syria  and  Lebanon  under  a  French  man¬ 
date,  and  Palestine,  with  Iraq,  under  a 
British  one.  This  decision  was  approved 
by  the  League  of  Nations  Council  in  1922. 
French  forces  had  already  occupied  the 
coastal  areas  of  Syria  and  Lebanon.  The 
Syrian  king  rejected  this  mandate,  but 
French  troops  soon  marched  into  Damas¬ 
cus. 

There  was  considerable  unrest  among 
Syrian  nationalists  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  The  French  tried 
diplomacy  but  resorted  to  force  in  1925 
when  they  bombarded  the  capital. 

When  France  fell  to  the  Germans  in 
1940,  the  French  high  commissioner  in 
Syria  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Vichy 
French  government,  which  was  collabo¬ 
rating  with  the  Germans.  It  was  this  act 
which  paved  the  way  for  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  independence.  Since  Syria  and 
Lebanon  could  now  be  considered  as  being 
under  enemy  control,  British  troops,  with 
the  support  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  Free 
French,  crossed  the  Syrian  border  in  1941. 
The  French  commanding  officer,  General 
Catroux,  declared  that  he  was  willing  to 
put  an  end  to  the  mandate,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  Syria  and  Lebanon  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  confirmed 
their  independence.  Syria  and  Lebanon 
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were  recognized  as  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  and  they  were  admitted 
to  the  u.n.  Syria  was  one  of  the  first  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  represented  on  the  11 -nation 
Security  Council. 

The  status  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  was 
one  of  the  first  important  issues  that 
the  u.n.  was  called  upon  to  settle.  French 
and  British  troops  still  occupied  the  terri¬ 
tories  they  had  liberated.  Syria  and  Leb¬ 
anon  complained  about  the  presence  of 
these  troops  in  peacetime.  After  some 
discussion  the  Security  Council  accepted 
a  promise  by  Britain  and  France  that  they 
would  remove  their  troops  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Independent  Lebanon  now  became  a 
republic  with  a  Christian  president.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  control  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  chamber  of  deputies.  Arabic  was  the 
official  language  of  government. 

Political  life  in  Syria  after  the  Second 
World  War  was  more  stormy.  A  weak 
government  was  overthrown  in  1949  by 
the  Syrian  army,  and  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship  followed.  The  press  was  muzzled,  the 
constitution  suspended,  and  all  political 
parties  dissolved.  This  brought  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  population  and  in 
the  same  year  another  military  coup  took 
place.  This  time  the  army  turned  over  the 


power  to  a  civil  authority,  and  asked  a 
former  president  to  form  a  government. 

The  struggle  between  the  Syrian  army 
and  opposing  political  parties  continued 
into  1950,  during  which  time  two  army 
commanders  were  assassinated.  In  that 
year  a  new  constitution  was  drawn  up, 
and  administration  of  the  country  passed 
to  a  new  chamber  of  deputies  elected  for 
a  four-year  term.  It  is  apparent  that  no 
important  decision  can  be  made  in  Syria, 
and  carried  out,  unless  it  gets  the  support 
of  the  army. 

Both  Syria  and  Lebanon,  as  members  of 
the  Arab  League,  were  involved  in  the 
Palestine  War  of  1948.  Both  opposed  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel.  In  the 
General  Assembly  and  at  other  meetings  of 
the  u.n.  these  countries  accused  Israel 
of  planning  an  empire  in  the  Middle  East 
and  of  inhuman  treatment  of  the  million 
displaced  Arabs  who  were  refugees  from 
Palestine. 

In  1956  Syria  agreed  to  submit  its 
armed  forces  along  with  those  of  Egypt 
and  Jordan  to  a  single  command  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Israel. 

Two  years  later  an  even  more  momen¬ 
tous  step  was  taken — the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  nations  formed  a  political  union 
under  Egyptian  leadership. 


The  oil  refinery  at  Abadan.  The  Iranian  government 
set  up  a  program  of  social  and  economic  development 
in  1956,  to  be  financed  by  the  country’s  oil  profits. 
Lately,  the  shah  has  also  been  selling  some  of  his  land 
cheaply  to  the  farmers.  (The  Anglo-lranian  Oil  Company) 
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27:  Iran  and  its  oil 


Iran  (or  Persia)  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  Province  of  Quebec;  its  population  is 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  Canada.  In 
the  north,  the  country  straddles  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  and  borders  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Iran  is  largely  mountainous  or  high  pla¬ 
teau.  In  short,  the  country  is  a  lofty  barrier 
between  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  north 
and  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  south. 

For  a  century  or  more,  Britain  and 
Russia  have  jockeyed  for  control  in  Iran. 
Russia’s  ambitions  beckoned  southwards 
towards  India  and  the  southern  seas;  pas¬ 
sage  through  Iran  was  a  tempting  dream. 
Britain  was  concerned  for  the  security  of 
its  former  empire  in  India  and  strove  to 
balk  Russian  advances. 

An  agreement  was  reached  that  allowed 
Russia  to  exert  its  influence  in  northern 
Iran  and  Britain  in  the  south.  Iran  offered 
little  opposition  to  an  arrangement  that 
brought  it  British  and  Russian  money 
loans,  and  British  skill  to  construct  roads, 
railways,  and  an  efficient  telegraph  system. 


In  1901  a  Briton,  William  Knox  D’Arcy, 
discovered  oil  in  Iran.  A  British-Iranian 
oil  company  was  formed,  and  since  Eng¬ 
lishmen  provided  the  bulk  of  the  money 
and  the  skilled  workmen,  they  maintained 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  company  that 
became  known  as  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company.  Soon  large  quantities  of  oil 
were  being  pumped  and  refined  in  the 
south  around  the  city  of  Abadan.  The 
British  undertook  to  buy  all  the  oil  that 
came  out  of  these  refineries  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  shipping  to  the  markets. 

Throughout  the  First  World  War  Iran 
was  a  battlefield  where  the  British  and 
Russians  fought  against  Germans  and 
Turks.  Russia  collapsed  in  revolution,  and 
after  the  peace  in  1918  Iran  became 
little  more  than  a  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain.  Britain  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  energy  on  improving  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  on  general  reconstruction.  The 
Iranian  government  received  a  regular  in¬ 
come  in  the  form  of  oil  royalties. 


Germany  became  interested  in  Iran  in 
the  years  between  the  wars;  in  fact  it 
was  Iran’s  second-best  customer.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  First  World  War,  Ger¬ 
man  armies  in  Egypt  to  the  south  and  in 
the  Caucasus  to  the  north  were  within 
threatening  distance  of  Iran.  German 
agents  roamed  freely  in  Iran  itself.  In  the 
face  of  this  threat,  a  large  Russian  force 
from  the  north  and  a  small  British  force 
from  the  south  marched  into  Iran.  The 
pro-German  shah  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
The  shah’s  son  succeeded  his  father  and 
declared  war  on  Germany  soon  afterwards. 
Iran  now  became  the  principal  supply 
route  feeding  war  materials  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  their  desperate  defence  against 
the  Germans.  American  troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Iran  to  speed  this  task. 

The  United  Nations,  represented  in 
1943  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  agreed  not  to  interfere  in 
Iranian  politics,  nor  to  seek  concessions  in 
Iran  during  the  war.  They  promised  to 
remove  their  troops  within  a  year  of  vic¬ 
tory  over  Germany. 

Russian  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
northern  Iranian  province  of  Azerbaidzhan 
(pronounced  Azur-by-yan) ,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  long  been  harshly  treated  by 
the  Iranian  authorities  at  Tehran.  The 
Soviet  Union  put  its  military  influence  be¬ 
hind  a  Communist  party  in  Azerbaidzhan. 
After  1945,  the  government  of  Azerbaid¬ 
zhan  was  dissolved  and  a  new  Russian- 
sponsored  Communist  government  gained 
control  of  the  province. 

The  government  of  Iran  acted  quickly. 
As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
protested  to  the  Security  Council  against 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops  on  its  soil. 
Iran  also  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  interfering  in  its  affairs  and  prevent¬ 
ing  free  elections  from  being  held. 

Mr.  Vishinsky,  the  Russian  representa¬ 
tive,  staged  a  famous  “walkout”  from  the 
Council,  but  the  weight  of  world  opinion 
was  behind  Iran.  British  and  American 
troops  left  the  country  at  the  time  agreed. 
After  some  delay,  the  Russians  withdrew 
from  the  north.  Then  the  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment  called  new  elections  for  the  whole  of 


Iran.  Troops  were  sent  into  Azerbaidzhan 
to  ensure  free  elections.  The  Russian- 
sponsored  government  of  this  province 
collapsed.  The  Communist  party  in  Azer¬ 
baidzhan,  which  had  supporters  through¬ 
out  Iran,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  real  force  in 
the  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  Iran. 
Russian  leaders  pointed  out  that  this 
country  borders  upon  Russia’s  own  oil 
fields  and  refineries  at  Baku  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  This  was  their  excuse  for  inter¬ 
fering  in  Azerbaidzhan. 

With  the  coming  of  American  military 
supplies,  the  Iranian  government  ( Majlis ) 
felt  strong  enough  to  refuse  the  Soviet 
Union  the  right  to  search  for  oil  in  north¬ 
ern  Iran.  But  the  government  did  sign  a 
treaty  allowing  Soviet  troops  to  march  into 
the  country  should  Iran  be  threatened  by 
a  foreign  power.  There  was  always  the 
fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  interpret 
this  treaty  to  suit  its  own  interests. 

In  1951  a  serious  dispute  developed 
between  the  Majlis  and  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company,  which  was  controlled  by 
British  interests  and  paid  royalties  and 
other  benefits  to  the  Iranian  government 
in  return  for  the  right  to  develop  its  rich 
oil  resources. 

A  growing  sense  of  nationalism  was 
sweeping  across  the  East,  and  threatening 
established  governments.  It  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  poverty-stricken  voters 
that  if  the  foreign  exploiters  could  be 
driven  out  and  industry  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  state,  prosperity  would  follow.  To 
the  Majlis  this  seemed  a  line  of  propa¬ 
ganda  that  would  buy  them  support  with 
the  people. 

A  former  prime  minister  of  Iran,  Ali 
Razmara,  who  proposed  to  attack  poverty 
by  redividing  the  estates  of  the  wealthy 
among  the  poor,  and  alloting  a.i.o.c. 
royalties  to  education,  housing,  etc.,  was 
assassinated.  The  Majlis,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Premier  Mossadegh,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  nationalize  the  oil  industry  in 
Iran. 

The  Majlis  accused  the  British-con¬ 
trolled  oil  company  of  exploitation  of 
Iranian  workers.  A  survey  made  by  the 
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International  Labor  Organization  on  con¬ 
ditions  among  Iranian  oil  workers  did  not 
bear  out  this  accusation. 

In  fact  this  survey  found  that  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  was  spending  large 
sums  to  provide  university  education  for 
Iranian  students,  and  had  built  and 
equipped  many  primary  and  high  schools. 


Premier  Mossadegh  of  Iran  harangues 
angry  demonstrators  just  outside  Tehran 
at  the  height  of  the  Anglo-1  ranian  oil 
disputes.  “The  British  are  our  friends, 
may  Allah  guide  them,”  Mossadegh  told 
the  crowd,  but  the  mob  cried:  “Death 
to  the  British!”  (International  News) 


In  addition,  the  80,000  Iranians  employed 
by  the  company  were  far  better  housed 
and  enjoyed  a  much  higher  standard  of 
living  than  other  Iranians. 

Though  the  Iranian  government  com¬ 
plained  that  the  country  was  not  receiving 
a  fair  share  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
oil,  that  complaint  was  hardly  borne  out 
by  the  facts,  which  showed  that  the  royal¬ 


ties  paid  to  the  Iranian  government  were 
only  exceeded  by  those  paid  by  one  other 
company  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  the  Iranian  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  governments;  the  dispute  was  brought 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
in  1950  Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  flew 
to  New  York  to  justify  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  the  stand  of  his 
government  in  expropriating  the  British- 
controlled  company  and  setting  aside  pre¬ 
vious  agreements. 

Thus  Iran,  having  expelled  the  British 
management  of  the  oil  company,  was  left 
with  oil  installations  and  the  largest  oil 
refineries  in  the  world,  but  with  no  prop¬ 
erly  trained  personnel  to  run  them.  The 
government  had  no  means  of  marketing 
its  great  oil  production  since  the  fleet  of 
oil  tankers  used  to  transport  the  oil  to 
markets  in  the  West  were  largely  British- 
controlled.  Iran  had  made  no  provision  to 
repay  the  company  for  the  property  it 
had  expropriated. 

Yet  Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  held  one 
trump  card.  He  knew  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  needed  the  oil  of 
Iran  for  their  plan  of  building  a  strong 
military  alliance  of  Western  powers;  he 
knew  that  the  Western  powers  dare  not  let 
the  oil  of  Iran  get  into  the  hands  of  un¬ 
friendly  powers.  Sooner  or  later,  it  seemed, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would 
have  to  agree  to  terms  favorable  to  Iran. 

For  two  years  no  oil  flowed  out  of  Iran, 
and  in  the  meantime  rival  Middle  East 
oil  companies  worked  to  increase  their 
own  output,  so  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  Iranian  government’s  stubborn  na¬ 
tionalism  resulting  in  their  own  economic 
ruin. 

When  the  shah  of  Iran  intervened  per¬ 
sonally  to  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
with  the  owners,  Mossedegh  tried  to  have 
him  deposed.  But  almost  overnight  the 
tables  were  turned  on  the  fiery  prime 
minister,  and  after  a  short  revolution, 
Mossadegh  himself  was  overthrown  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  A 
military  leader  replaced  the  fallen  prime 
minister,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
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reach  an  agreement  with  the  owners  of 
Anglo-Iranian. 

Iranian  oil  was  to  be  handled  by  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  eight  companies  of  British, 
Dutch,  French,  and  American  origin,  with 
the  Anglo-Iranian  holding  a  40  per  cent 
controlling  interest.  But  to  satisfy  Iranian 


28:  Egypt,  the  Suez,  and  the  Sudan 


Who  owns  the  Suez? 

The  Suez  Canal  is  the  short  cut  from 
Europe  to  the  East.  It  is  nearly  12,000 
miles  from  London  to  Bombay  via  South 
Africa;  via  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Suez  the  distance  between  the  two  is  cut 
almost  in  half. 

The  Suez  Canal  runs  for  nearly  100 
miles  from  Port  Said  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  Port  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Through  it  pass  the  largest  passenger  ships 
and  freighters.  The  canal  is  more  than 
300  feet  wide  and  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  36  feet.  Basins  have  been  constructed 
to  allow  north  and  southbound  ships  to 
pass  each  other. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  once  had  the  idea 
of  a  water  route  joining  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  it  was 
not  till  1854  that  a  French  engineer, 
Fernand  de  Lesseps,  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  overlords  in  Egypt  the  exclusive 
right  to  cut  a  canal.  Half  the  money  re¬ 
quired  for  the  project  was  raised  by 
France  and  a  quarter  by  Egypt.  Some  years 
later  England  became  interested  and 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  canal. 
Thereafter  the  great  improvements — the 
building  of  drydocks  and  gigantic  docking 
and  loading  installations — were  largely  fi¬ 
nanced  by  British  capital. 

Egypt  agreed  in  1888  that  the  Canal 
Zone  should  be  regarded  as  international 
territory,  that  the  passage  be  open  to 


national  aspirations,  the  actual  ownership 
title  went  to  the  government  of  Iran. 

As  for  the  profits,  they  are  shared 
equally  between  the  consortium  of  oil 
companies  and  the  government  of  Iran. 
This  is  the  same  arrangement  as  in  other 
large  oil  companies  in  the  Middle  East. 


warships  and  merchant  ships  even  in  time 
of  war;  that  no  country  should  have  the 
right  to  blockade  the  canal. 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  leading 
European  pow-ers  and  by  Turkey  at  a  time 
when  Egypt  was  part  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  A  later  independent  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment  argued  that  it  could  not  be 
bound  by  an  agreement  made  before 
Egypt  was  free. 

But  it  was  a  free  and  independent  Egypt 
which  in  1936  signed  a  new  treaty  stating 
that  British  troops  were  to  garrison  the 
Suez  Canal  Zone  and  that  in  case  of  war, 
British  troops  were  to  have  the  right  to 
operate  on  Egyptian  soil. 

Fear  of  the  growing  power  of  Italy 
made  the  Egyptian  government  eager  to 
sign  this  treaty,  for  the  Italian  Empire 
extended  to  Libya,  next  door  to  Egypt. 
Italian  troopships  were  moving  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  attack  Ethiopia.  Then 
during  the  Second  World  War,  British 
and  Allied  troops  operated  from  Egypt  to 
drive  out  the  German  Afrika  Korps. 

Egypt  remained  neutral  during  the 
Second  World  War,  but  co-operated  with 
Britain  and  the  Allies.  In  return,  the 
Egyptians  expected  favors.  Among  the 
students  and  intellectuals  grew  a  nation¬ 
alist  movement  aimed  at  expelling  foreign 
influence  from  their  country.  The  nation¬ 
alists  also  wanted  a  greater  Egypt  that 
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would  be  master  again  of  the  Sudan  and 
become  a  leader  of  the  Arab  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East. 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  United 
Kingdom  offered  to  move  its  troops  out 
of  Egypt  proper  immediately,  and  out  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Zone  as  soon  as  Egypt 
could  protect  the  canal  and  guarantee  its 
international  status.  The  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  accept  this  treaty  because 
it  did  not  also  give  them  control  over  the 
Sudan. 

The  Egyptian  government’s  crusade  to 
dominate  the  Suez  and  the  Sudan  soon 
spread  throughout  Egypt,  among  the  Arab 
countries,  and  into  the  u.n.  In  1947 
Egypt’s  spokesman  in  the  Security  Council 
argued  that  the  presence  of  British  troops 
in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  was  against  the 
will  of  Egypt  and  was  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  u.n.  Charter.  The  Security 
Council  made  no  ruling  on  the  complaint 
at  that  time  but  Egypt  continued  to  press 
its  claims.  Meanwhile  it  took  direct 
action  by  means  of  strikes  in  the  Suez 
dockyards,  boycott,  waylaying  of  food  con¬ 
voys,  threats  against  Egyptian  workers,  and 
monster  parades  that  culminated  in  a 
bloody  orgy  in  1952,  during  which  for¬ 
eigners  were  mutilated  and  burned.  Since 
60  per  cent  of  Egypt’s  revenues  come  from 
customs  duties  on  ships  and  merchandise 
passing  through  the  canal,  its  own  econ¬ 
omy  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  disorganiza¬ 
tion. 

The  United  Kingdom  maintained  that 
the  canal  must  be  safeguarded,  kept  open, 
and  free  to  world  commerce.  It  did  not 
think  the  Egyptians  were  able  or  willing  to 
accompish  this.  The  United  Kingdom  thus 
felt  it  was  carrying  out  its  obligations 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  world  in 
general.  The  United  States,  having  vital 
interests  in  the  Suez  and  the  Middle  East 
in  general,  shared  Britain’s  views. 

The  disorders  in  Egypt  revealed  the 
complete  powerlessness  of  the  government 
to  control  the  forces  it  had  itself  un¬ 
leashed.  Finally  King  Farouk  ordered  the 
resignation  of  the  government  for  its 
failure  to  restore  order.  This  did  not  help; 
succeeding  governments  rose  and  fell. 


Then  the  Egyptian  military  stepped  in. 
An  army  coup  took  place  in  the  early 
hours  of  a  July  morning  in  1952.  The 
leaders  of  the  police  were  arrested,  and 
the  army  took  complete  control.  Soon 
after,  King  Farouk  himself  abdicated  and 
Egypt  was  declared  a  republic. 

The  head  of  the  military  government 
was  General  Naguib.  Pie  pledged  himself 
to  break  the  power  of  the  wealthy  land¬ 
lords  and  divide  their  properties  among  the 
poor  farmers.  He  also  undertook  to  settle 
both  the  Suez  Canal  dispute  with  Britain 
and  the  future  of  the  Sudan.  General  Na¬ 
guib  was  himself  a  Sudanese  by  birth  and 
seemed  an  ideal  choice  for  enlisting  the 
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support  of  the  Sudanese  in  some  form  of 
union  with  Egypt. 

But  General  Naguib  soon  fell  foul  of 
his  own  party.  A  rival  group  of  officers 
accused  him  of  planning  to  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  parliamentary  government  too  soon, 
and  thus  undoing  the  work  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  officer  group,  led  by  Colonel 
Nasser,  claimed  to  have  unearthed  a  plot 
by  the  outlawed  Moslem  Brotherhood  to 
assassinate  all  the  revolutionary  leaders 
except  General  Naguib. 

General  Naguib  was  pushed  aside  and 
Nasser  became  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
government  and  later  president  of  Egypt. 
Without  the  prestige  of  General  Naguib, 
the  Nasser  government  failed  to  keep  its 
hold  on  the  Sudan.  In  the  Suez  Canal 
area,  however,  things  went  differently. 

Agreement  was  reached  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  1954  to  withdraw  British  forces 
from  the  Canal  Zone.  Britain  on  its  part 
recognized  that  the  canal  was  an  “indi¬ 
visible  part  of  Egypt”  as  well  as  a  “water¬ 
way  of  international  importance.”  Nasser 
guaranteed  that  freedom  of  navigation 
would  prevail  in  the  canal.  The  Egyptian 
government  also  signed  a  protocol  that 
would  permit  British  troops  to  re-enter  the 
Suez  area  if  Egypt  or  one  of  the  allied 
Arab  League  states  was  attacked  by  a 
foreign  power. 

The  new  agreement  was  barely  in 
force  when  President  Nasser  suddenly 
announced  that  Egypt  was  nationalizing 
the  canal  in  defiance  of  previous  agree¬ 
ments.  Nasser  had  been  trying  to  raise 
loans  to  finance  a  huge  hydro-electric 
project  at  Aswan  on  the  Nile.  When  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  decided  not 
to  grant  the  loans  Nasser  needed,  he 
announced  that  he  would  find  the  money 
by  taking  over  the  canal  and  collecting 
the  tolls. 

There  were  loud  protests  from  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  and  from  the  users  of 
the  canal,  and  for  some  time  the  chief 
users  boycotted  the  route,  while  many  of 
the  experienced  pilots  resigned  their  posi¬ 
tions.  The  situation  was  rendered  more 
tense  when  it  became  known  that  Egypt 
had  mortgaged  its  entire  cotton  crop  in 


return  for  shipments  of  modern  arms  from 
Communist  countries. 

Meanwhile,  on  Egypt’s  border  with  Is¬ 
rael  destructive  small-scale  raids  continued, 
and  in  Israel  the  conviction  grew  that 
Egypt  was  rapidly  developing  its  Com¬ 
munist-supplied  armed  forces  to  attack 
Israel.  One  night  in  October  1956,  Israeli 
forces  crossed  the  demarkation  line  and 
attacked  an  Egyptian  outpost.  This  was  no 
ordinary  raid  but  a  full-scale  attack.  The 
Egyptians  fell  back  in  confusion  and  the 
Israelis  advanced  with  little  opposition 
towards  the  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Britain  and  France  jointly  sent  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Egypt  and  Israel  demanding  a 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  to  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal.  The 
two  powers  also  required  that  Egypt  con¬ 
sent  to  occupation  of  vital  points  on  the 
canal. 

When  Egypt  rejected  the  ultimatum, 
the  British  and  French  bombed  Suez  terri¬ 
tory  in  preparation  for  landings.  Days 
later  paratroopers  were  landed  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  canal. 

The  u.n.  Security  Council  met  in  emer¬ 
gency  session  and  called  on  Britain  and 
France  to  withdraw  their  troops.  When 
the  two  powers  vetoed  this  resolution,  the 
discussion  was  carried  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

A  cease-fire  was  soon  brought  about, 
though  not  before  bombings  and  Egyptian 
demolitions  had  completely  blocked  the 
canal.  In  face  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  very  large  majority  in  the  u.n.,  Britain 
and  France  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
troops  as  soon  as  an  effective  system  to 
maintain  order  in  the  area  could  be 
brought  about. 

The  effective  system  was  proposed  by 
Canada.  This  was  a  United  Nations  police 
force  to  be  stationed  in  the  area  between 
the  belligerents. 

The  u.n.  Emergency  Force  was  drawn 
up,  and  its  personnel  recruited  almost 
overnight.  Troops  were  flown  in  from 
Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  Colombia,  and  India.  They 
quickly  and  efficiently  took  over  positions 
evacuated  by  the  belligerents.  Canada’s 
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Major-General  Burns,  the  former  truce 
commissioner,  became  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  unique  international  police 
force,  unique  in  the  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

Again  the  authority  of  the  u.n.  had 
played  a  decisive  role  in  containing  con¬ 
flict  in  the  Palestine-Egyptian  area.  The 
u.n.  Emergency  Force  supervises  an  un¬ 
easy  truce  in  the  area,  and  the  rumblings 
and  rumors  of  war  continue. 

An  agreement  in  1958  between  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Yemen  to  form  a  political 
union  was  a  triumph  for  Colonel  Nasser 
in  his  desire  to  lead  a  union  of  Arab  states 
which  might  someday  drive  Israel  into 
the  sea.  In  one  sense  this  diplomatic 
triumph  proved  a  boomerang,  for  it 
sharpened  the  suspicions  of  Nasser’s  Arab 
rivals  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq.  Both  the 
states  seem  more  fearful  of  Egyptian 
leadership  than  hopeful  of  Arab  union. 

The  Sudan 

The  Sudan  is  an  African  territory  about 
twice  the  size  and  writh  twice  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
people  in  the  south  are  primitive  negroid 
tribes,  those  in  the  north  a  mixture  of 
Arab  and  Egyptian  stock.  Britain  had  ex¬ 
pended  much  money  and  engineering  skill 
to  construct  dams  on  the  Blue  Nile  and  to 
make  fertile  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
arid  land.  A  great  irrigation  project  is 
being  planned  near  Khartoum,  the  capital, 
where  the  White  and  Blue  Niles  join.  In¬ 
terference  with  the  river  flow  in  the  Sudan 
can  effect  the  Egyptian  Nile  and  the  very 
life  of  Egypt.  That  is  why  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  have  always  been  so  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Sudan. 

An  obscure  Albanian  professional  sol¬ 
dier,  Mohammed  Ali,  arrived  in  Egypt  and 
drove  out  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  troops  in 
1799.  He  became  the  military  master  of 
Egypt  and  earned  for  himself  the  title 
“Napoleon  of  the  East.”  He  marched 
south  and  conquered  the  Sudan  for  Egypt 
in  1832,  but  Mohammed’s  successors  were 
poor  administrators  and  reckless  spenders. 
While  maintaining  Egyptian  rule  in  the 


Sudan,  hordes  of  foreign  troops  were  let 
loose  to  plunder  and  massacre.  Misgov- 
ernment  at  home  and  the  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  army  drove  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment  into  bankruptcy.  In  1875  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  the  Khedive  Ismail,  bought 
time  by  selling  his  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  British,  giving  them  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest. 

This  did  not  prevent  the  collapse  which 
came  a  year  later;  and  Egypt’s  largest 
creditors,  Britain  and  France,  took  control 
of  the  bankrupt  country’s  finances.  France 
soon  withdrew  and  England  was  left  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  Egyptian  house¬ 
hold  alone.  Egyptian  troops  were  still  in 
the  Sudan  when  the  Sudanese  rose  against 
their  oppressors.  A  rising  of  the  fanatical 
Mahdi  destroyed  the  Egyptian  armies  and 
overthrew  Egyptian  rule. 

The  British  had  to  decide  whether  to 
preserve  the  Sudan  for  Egypt  or  let  it  fall 
away.  The  government  in  London  de¬ 
cided  against  further  involvement  and 
ordered  the  British  military  commander, 
General  Gordon,  to  withdraw  Egyptian 
garrison  troops  from  the  Sudan  under 
cover  of  British  troops. 


The  forces  of  the  Mahdi  advancing  to 
their  doom.  Their  short-lived  empire 
in  the  eastern  Sudan  was  overthrown 
by  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  in  the  Battle 
of  Omdurman,  1898.  (Bettman  Archives) 
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The  descendants  of  the  “fuzzie-wuzzies” 
in  the  Sudan  refused  union  with  Egypt. 
It  was  their  ancestors  who  surrounded  and 
captured  Britain’s  General  Gordon. 


Had  General  Gordon  carried  out  his 
orders,  the  Sudan  would  have  been  evacu¬ 
ated.  Instead,  he  committed  his  troops  to 
action  against  overwhelming  numbers, 
was  surrounded  at  Khartoum,  and  killed 
by  the  Mahdi  hordes. 

Terror  and  destruction  followed  in  the 
Sudan,  and  the  reluctant  British  govern¬ 
ment  became  involved.  In  1910  Lord 
Kitchener  subdued  and  conquered  the 
Sudanese  territory  which  was  then  put 
under  joint  British  and  Egyptian  control 
to  be  administered  as  a  condominium. 
Egypt  itself  became  a  British  protectorate 
in  1914;  therefore  the  real  control  of  the 
Sudan  was  in  British  hands. 

In  the  30  years  that  followed  Egypt 
progressed  to  self-governing  status,  and 
the  Sudanese  also  wanted  to  run  their  own 
affairs.  After  the  Second  World  War  the 
British  followed  their  traditional  policy  of 
training  Sudanese  in  the  administration 
of  their  own  territory  as  a  preparation 
towards  complete  self-government  and 
membership  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  This  was  not  regarded  with  favor 
in  Egypt.  The  revolutionary  military  gov¬ 
ernment  of  1952  aimed  to  unite  once 
again  the  Sudan  with  Egypt. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium  came 
to  an  end  in  1953,  when  Britain  and  Egypt 
agreed  to  self-government  for  the  Sudan. 
There  was  to  be  a  transitional  period  of 
three  years  during  which  both  Egypt  and 
Britain  were  to  withdraw  their  troops 
and  the  British  officials  were  to  prepare 
Sudanese  to  take  over  their  duties.  During 
this  time,  the  Sudanese  parliament  was  to 
decide  on  its  future  course:  either  com¬ 
plete  independence  or  union  with  Egypt. 

Egyptian  leaders  hoped  that  once  the 
British  were  gone  the  Sudanese  would  de¬ 
cide  to  unite  with  them.  There  was 
considerable  support  for  Egypt  among 
the  sophisticated  northern  Sudanese,  and 
Egypt  spared  no  effort  in  political  propa¬ 
ganda  to  win  the  whole  population  over 
to  its  side. 

But  the  sentiment  was  different  in 
southern  Sudan.  There  the  successors  of 
the  Mahdi  had  not  forgotten  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  Egyptian  troops  before  the  turn 
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of  the  century.  For  hundreds  of  years  be¬ 
fore  that,  the  southern  Sudan  had  dreaded 
the  north,  from  where  the  slave  traders 
had  come  to  raid  their  villages. 

On  the  heels  of  the  departing  British 
troops,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of 
the  south  Sudanese  troops.  Although  this 
was  suppressed,  it  was  a  signal  for  cooling 
relations  between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 


The  sentiment  of  the  south  had  made 
itself  felt  in  this  rising  of  the  troops.  Had 
General  Naguib,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
Sudan,  still  been  in  power  in  Egypt,  the 
outcome  might  have  been  different.  As 
it  was,  the  Sudanese  parliament  voted 
against  union  with  Egypt,  and  in  early 
1956,  the  Sudan  raised  its  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  flag  as  an  independent  republic. 


For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  The  Suez  Canal  is  an  international  waterway  and  Egypt  has  no  right  to 
restrict  its  use  to  any  nation. 

2.  The  Western  democracies  should  solicit  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

3.  Israel,  together  with  the  United  States  and  Britain,  has  an  obligation  to  bring 
about  the  resettlement  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

4.  Egypt’s  drive  to  assert  leadership  over  the  Moslem  states  of  the  Middle  East 
threatens  the  free  flow  of  oil  to  western  Europe. 

The  quiz 

1.  Where  is  the  Negev? 

2.  Of  what  Middle  Eastern  country  is  Riyadh  the  capital? 

3.  For  what  is  the  island  of  Bahrein  noted? 

4.  Azerbaidzhan  is  a  province  bordering  what  two  modern  states? 

5.  Who  commanded  the  Middle  East  Emergency  Force? 

6.  What  happened  in  the  Sudan  in  1956? 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

Egypt,  1960  —  Nasser  begins  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kuwait,  June  1961  —  Kuwait  receives  full  independence  with  assurance  of  continued  co¬ 
operation  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain.  Then  Iraq  claims  sovereignty  over  the  oil- 
rich  territory  and  British  troops  move  in  to  protect  the  country.  On  July  20,  1961, 

Kuwait  is  admitted  as  an  independent  member  of  the  Arab  League. 

Syria,  September  1961  —  A  military  revolt  re-established  Syria  as  an  autonomous  state 
and  brought  about  her  secession  from  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

An  Israeli  court  sentenced  Adolf  Eichmann  to  death  for  his  part  in  carrying  out  mass 
extermination  of  concentration  camp  victims  during  World  War  II.  Eichmann  had  been 
traced  to  Argentina,  kidnapped  there  and  returned  to  Europe  by  Israeli  agents. 
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The  Indian 
subcontinent 


A  people  divided 


India  is  a  subcontinent,  jutting  southward 
like  a  great  inverted  triangle  from  Asia 
proper.  Though  only  half  the  size  of 
Canada,  the  population  of  the  three  states, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  totals  some 
400,000,000  people. 

Climate  and  geography  have  combined 
to  form  a  distinctive  people.  The  Hima¬ 
layas,  which  lie  across  the  base  of  this 
triangle,  have  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
“roof  of  the  world.”  These  mountains 
have  acted  to  insulate  India  from  the  rest 
of  Asia. 

The  ways  into  India  by  land  are  difficult 
but  significant.  Westward  from  China  and 
Tibet  a  caravan  route  winds  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Everest  towards  Cal¬ 
cutta.  From  the  north,  centuries  of  in¬ 
vaders  followed  the  course  of  the  Amu 
Darya  from  Russia  through  the  Khyber 
Pass  into  Kashmir  province.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  traders,  colonizers,  and  rulers  reached 
India  by  sea. 

Only  a  land  of  rich  soil  and  great  fer¬ 
tility  could  have  made  possible  the  large 
population  that  India  supports.  A  rich 
culture  that  antedates  our  own  by  many 
centuries  could  only  have  been  developed 
in  an  era  of  prosperity.  India  is  a  rich 
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The  Indian  peninsula. 

Notice  that  the  main  body  of  India  separates  East  and  West  Pakistan. 
Kashmir,  which  borders  on  both  India  and  Pakistan,  is  an  area  of  conflict 
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Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  “Great  Soul,”  taught 
the  power  of  love.  After  spending  some  time 
in  South  Africa  defending  Indian  minority 
rights,  he  returned  to  his  country  to  lead  a 
campaign  of  "non-violent  non-co-operation” 
against  British  rule.  (International  News) 


country  both  in  agriculture  and  in  re¬ 
sources  for  industry.  Overpopulation,  a 
very  high  birth  rate,  and  a  complicated 
social  system,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
India’s  apparent  backwardness  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  industrial  world. 

Religion  has  been  a  great  divider.  The 
two  main  groups  are  the  Hindus  of  India 
and  the  Moslems  of  Pakistan.  Before  the 
division  of  the  subcontinent  in  1947  into 
the  states  of  India  and  Pakistan,  these  two 
religious  groups  lived  in  comparative 
peace,  and  Moslems  could  be  found  in 
Hindu  communities,  Hindus  in  Moslem. 
But  the  partition  aroused  old  hatreds,  re¬ 
sulting  in  communal  riots  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  minority  peoples  were  murdered, 
and  millions  driven  from  their  homes. 

The  Hindus  pursue  a  way  of  life  called 
Hinduism.  This  is  religion  in  a  much 
wider  sense  than  our  own.  It  affects  not 
only  the  Hindu’s  choice  of  church,  but 
also  the  food  he  eats,  the  people  he  associ¬ 
ates  with,  his  position  in  society,  and  the 
work  he  does.  Whereas  the  Moslem  has 
always  been  taught  that  all  men  are  equal, 
the  Hindus  are  born  into  a  caste  system. 
India  has  officially  abolished  “caste,”  and 
the  great  leader  Gandhi  taught  that  it  was 
wrong.  But  this  centuries-old  tradition 
dies  hard. 

There  are  three  main  castes  today:  the 
Twice-Born  which  includes  the  intellec¬ 
tuals,  the  old  ruling  groups,  and  the 
wealthy  merchants,  who  are  considered 
favored  of  the  gods;  the  Sudra  classes  who 
may  be  skilled  workers,  minor  officials,  and 
men  without  nobility,  none  of  whom  are 
Twice-Born;  and  the  Scheduled  Castes,  or 
the  “Untouchables,”  who  perform  the 
most  menial  labor.  The  other  two  classes 
must  not  associate  with  these  depressed 
peoples  in  any  way. 

In  the  past,  this  rigid  class  system 
had  one  advantage:  it  kept  everybody 
in  his  allotted  place  and  taught  him  to  be 
content  with  his  lot.  Normally  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Hindu  accepted  his  station  without 
question.  However,  modern  conditions 
with  growing  industrial  life,  movements  of 
large  numbers  of  people  from  their  settled 
village  life  into  the  cities,  and  the  impetus 
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of  competition  and  progress,  all  make  the 
caste  system  utterly  out  of  date. 

The  Hindu  system  is  planted  solidly  on 
village  and  family  life.  The  family  is 
the  natural  unit.  Grandfather,  father,  and 
sons,  with  their  womenfolk,  normally  live 
and  work  together  in  their  village,  share 
the  food,  worship,  and  lump  the  family 
income  into  one  for  the  good  of  all.  But 
when  people  move  from  the  home  village 
to  the  industrial  centres,  this  system  breaks 
down,  leaving  distress  and  poverty. 

The  Moslem  has  fewer  religious  taboos 
than  the  Hindu,  but  because  of  that  he 
finds  life  difficult  in  a  Hindu  community. 
The  Moslem  recognizes  no  castes,  and 
he  has  but  one  God.  Even  outside  his 
own  country  he  is  at  home  and  finds 
friends  among  fellow  Moslems.  He  is  in¬ 
tolerant  of  all  other  religions  and  he  takes 
great  delight  in  mocking  Hindu  customs. 


29:  Approach  to  home  rule 


About  a  century  ago,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  assumed  control  of  three-quarters  of 
the  subcontinent;  the  other  quarter  was 
governed  by  Indian  princes  who  declared 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

By  1914,  many  Indians  had  received 
the  benefits  of  education  in  English  uni¬ 
versities,  and  had  become  familiar  with 
Western  culture  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  These  intellectual  leaders  formed  a 
nationalist  movement.  Mohandas  Gandhi, 
a  social  and  religious  reformer,  was  their 
recognized  leader. 

The  aim  of  the  nationalist  movement 
was  freedom  from  British  control — the 
right  of  Indians  to  govern  India.  The 
British  had  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
local  self-government,  and  native  coun¬ 
cillors  advised  the  governor-general.  But 
Indian  nationalists  were  not  satisfied,  and 
Gandhi  called  for  a  civil  disobedience  cam¬ 
paign.  Gandhi  was  the  one  man  in  India 


What  is  more  disturbing  for  the  present, 
the  Moslem  in  the  past  has  been  taught 
that  it  is  wrong  to  lend  money  for  interest. 
This  religious  belief  has  too  often  kept 
him  out  of  business  and  deprived  his  sons 
of  education  in  the  modern  world.  Thus 
the  Hindus  became  the  moneylenders,  the 
landowners,  and  the  government  officials 
in  far  greater  number  than  the  Moslems. 
Although  such  ancient  taboos  are  slowly 
passing  away  in  the  modern  world,  the 
Moslem  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  indus¬ 
trialization  and  resents  his  position. 

Besides  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  com¬ 
munities  in  India,  there  are  many  minority 
communities.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
Sikhs,  might  be  called  a  Protestant  group 
in  the  Hindu  community.  More  than  400 
years  ago  they  broke  away  from  Hinduism 
in  protest  against  the  Hindu  priests,  the 
system  of  caste,  and  idol  worship. 


who  was  able  to  unite  Hindu  and  Moslem 
in  a  common  cause.  During  the  campaign, 
tax  collection  was  sabotaged,  civil  ser¬ 
vants  resigned  from  their  posts,  and  orders 
were  not  carried  out,  all  with  the  aim  of 
disorganizing  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  the  British  administration. 

Gandhi  was  a  pacifist  all  his  life;  he 
taught  that  the  use  of  force  was  wrong, 
no  matter  what  the  provocation.  Yet  even 
his  influence  was  not  enough  to  prevent 
outbreaks  of  violence  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  British  troops  were  moved  in  to  restore 
order;  Gandhi,  Nehru,  and  other  nation¬ 
alist  leaders  were  sentenced  to  frequent 
prison  sentences.  Gandhi’s  most  effective 
weapon  during  his  imprisonment  was  fast¬ 
ing.  He  would  carry  on  for  weeks  with  no 
nourishment  but  a  little  goat’s  milk.  This 
caused  the  British  administrators  more  em- 
barrasment  than  all  the  communal  riots. 
They  were  afraid  that  he  would  die  of 
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starvation,  and  that  his  martyrdom  would 
be  the  signal  for  risings  throughout  the 
country. 

Gradually,  the  efforts  of  the  nationalists 
and  the  good  intentions  of  the  British  bore 
fruit.  By  1930,  Britain  was  ready  to  give 
India  self-government,  provided  the  rights 
and  security  of  all  groups  in  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  could  be  guaranteed,  and  provided 
British  influence  could  be  maintained.  But 
obstacles  arose  among  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves.  Moslems  were  afraid  they  would 
be  out-voted  by  the  Hindu  majority.  The 
semi-independent  Indian  princes  disagreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  type  of  federal 
government  they  wanted.  High-caste  Hin¬ 
dus  and  the  outcast  Untouchables  could 
not  agree  on  what  civil  rights  could  be 
permitted  in  the  new  state. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke 
out,  India  was  still  not  a  dominion;  and 
though  most  of  the  28  states  had  their 
own  provincial  governments,  Britain  still 
controlled  national  defence  and  foreign 
affairs  through  its  viceroy  of  India.  The 
nationalists,  who  had  now  formed  a  poli¬ 
tical  party  known  as  the  Congress  party, 
demanded  to  know  what  Britain’s  war 
aims  were  and  what  it  proposed  to  offer 
India.  Britain  suggested  that  the  whole 
matter  be  deferred  until  the  war  with 


30:  India  faces  the  future 


Britain’s  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the 
Indian  subcontinent  was  an  act  almost 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  even  Indian  and  Pakistani  leaders 
applauded  it  as  such.  Yet  many  people 
who  had  criticized  Britain  for  its  long 
stay  in  India  were  even  more  critical  of 
its  action  in  getting  out.  They  felt  that 
the  withdrawal  should  have  been  more 


Germany  and  Japan  was  over.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  Congress  party,  and  Hindus 
were  called  upon  to  resign  their  posts  in 
the  civil  service  and  to  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  non-co-operation  with  the  British. 

The  Moslems  did  not  join  the  Hindus 
in  the  non-co-operation  policy,  and  even 
Hindus  contributed  largely  in  the  war 
against  the  common  enemy.  During  the 
war,  Britain  sent  an  able  representative  to 
India  and,  while  he  did  not  bring  about 
a  complete  solution  to  the  problems,  he 
did  resolve  many  differences.  India  was 
promised  self-government  after  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  had  been  defeated. 

In  1945  the  Congress  party — in  which 
the  Moslems  would  take  no  part — still 
hoped  for  a  united  India.  They  proposed 
a  federation  of  the  28  states  in  which 
the  rights  of  Moslems  and  other  minorities 
would  be  safeguarded.  The  Moslems  would 
not  agree  and  demanded  a  separate  state. 

Autonomy  in  India  saw  the  end  of  local 
rule  by  the  Indian  princes,  and  the  creation 
of  an  Indian  republic.  But  the  northwest 
and  northeast  corners  of  the  subcontinent, 
where  the  mass  of  the  population  is  Mos¬ 
lem,  became  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan. 
The  two  Pakistani  territories  are  separated 
by  a  thousand  miles  of  communities  con¬ 
trolled  by  India. 


gradual  and  that  more  time  should  have 
been  allowed  to  help  settle  the  problems 
of  partition  and  the  other  economic  ills 
that  plagued  the  subcontinent. 

The  truth  is  that  the  British  Labor 
government,  which  was  in  power  at  the 
time  of  the  withdrawal,  saw  only  too 
clearly  that  the  problems  of  India  would 
remain  for  a  long  time,  and  that  India 
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Hindusim  teaches  endurance  but  encourages  little 
desire  to  change.  Recent  developments  have  made 
changes  inevitable.  Top:  An  Indian  woman  cooking 
over  an  open  fire.  (UNESCO)  Bottom:  Work  at  Baldwani, 
a  rural  school  that  received-much-needed  equipment 
through  the  UNESCO  Gift  Coupon  plan.  (United  Nations) 


and  Pakistan  must  be  left  to  work  these 
problems  out  through  their  own  respective 
governments.  Like  other  Asians  they  had 
become  resentful  of  the  domination  of 
Western  powers;  they  talked  of  “Asia  for 
the  Asiatics”  and  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  ascribe  poverty,  famine,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  miseries  to  the  mismanagement 
and  selfishness  of  the  administering  power. 

By  acting  when  they  did,  the  British  left 
as  friends.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  spoke 
highly  of  the  British  troops  when  they  em¬ 
barked  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
own  soldiers  would  inherit  their  qualities. 
The  wisdom  of  British  policy  was  borne 
out  when  both  India  and  Pakistan  elected 
to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

Once  on  their  own,  both  India  and 
Pakistan  embarked  on  ambitious  plans  to 
improve  the  living  standards  of  their 
peoples.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  India’s  pop¬ 
ulation  lives  on  the  land,  or  in  the  700,000 
villages  from  which  the  peasant  goes  out 
to  work  his  tiny  plot.  India’s  planning 
was  directed  chiefly  towards  agriculture. 
Millions  of  acres  have  to  be  cleared  of 
wild  vegetation.  Weeds  rooted  three  feet 
into  the  ground  have  to  be  removed.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  deep  tube  wells  must  be  sunk  to 
irrigate  more  millions  of  acres.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  jungle  must  be  cleared  of  wild 
beasts  that  are  dangerous  to  man  and 
vegetation.  One  reason  that  the  Indian 
soil  yields  so  much  less  than  the  American 
is  because  very  little  fertilizer  is  used  there. 
Chemical  fertilizer  plants  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  for  the  Indian  farmer,  but  much 
more  will  have  to  be  manufactured  to 
help  feed  India’s  masses. 

India  has  the  means  in  its  own  country 
of  becoming  a  great  industrial  nation 
ranking  behind  only  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  coal  and  iron 
in  abundance.  There  is  a  great  textile 
industry  operating  now,  and  India  and 
Pakistan  between  them  supply  nearly  all 
the  world’s  jute  products.  What  India 
needs  is  capital  to  develop  its  water  power 
facilities  and  to  replace  its  outworn  ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  antiquated  transportation 
system. 
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India  built  up  a  large  credit  balance  in 
England  during  the  war  years,  and  it 
still  depends  chiefly  upon  England  both 
as  a  market  for  its  goods  and  as  a  source 
of  its  materials  for  expansion.  Much  of 
India’s  credits  in  England  have  been  used 
up  for  immediate  needs  rather  than  for 
carrying  out  future  plans.  Earthquakes, 
floods,  drought,  and  famine,  as  well  as  the 
ravages  of  civil  war,  force  the  Indian 
government  to  spend  its  substance  on 
finding  immediate  food  from  day  to  day, 
and  make  it  difficult  to  put  aside  enough 
to  develop  India’s  great  potential  wealth. 

India  hopes  to  attract  investment  money 
from  abroad,  principally  from  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  develop  its  industries. 
But  foreign  investors  have  been  wary  of 
risking  their  money  in  India,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  government  leans  towards  so¬ 
cialism.  It  limits  the  amount  of  profits 
that  can  be  taken  from  the  country  and 
expects  to  nationalize  the  chief  industries 
as  time  goes  on.  It  hopes  to  strike  a  middle 
course  between  the  free  enterprise  system 
as  we  know  it  and  a  system  of  complete 
state  control.  Consequently,  many  Western 
industrialists  hesitate  to  expend  large  sums 
in  capital  investment  to  establish  industries 
in  India  for  fear  that  the  government  may 
take  over  these  enterprises. 

Famine  is  a  familiar  spectre  among  India’s 
masses.  As  we  have  seen,  the  need  to 
supply  millions  of  tons  of  foodstuff's  to 
provide  immediate  sustenance  often  halts 
the  long-term  plan  for  improvement.  In¬ 
dia  provides  free  board  and  lodging  to 
one-third  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  world, 
yet  the  Indian  is  not  a  meat  eater.  The 
religion  of  the  true  Hindu  prevents  him 
from  slaughtering  cows  for  food.  It  may 
seem  ridiculous  to  us  that  men  should 


starve  while  parasitic  animals  roam  un¬ 
touched  to  crop  the  last  bit  of  edible  vege¬ 
tation,  but  it  is  something  rooted  deep  in 
the  Hindu’s  religion  and  in  his  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  all  life.  No  matter  how  eco¬ 
nomically  senseless  this  practice  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  changed  overnight. 

So  many  cattle  in  a  poor  country  means 
a  low  standard  of  cattle  health.  They  give 
too  little  milk.  Cows  in  India  are  usually 
only  half  the  weight  of  their  American 
counterparts,  and  selective  breeding  to 
improve  the  stock  is  not  practised. 

Not  only  is  the  cow  considered  sacred 
among  Hindus,  but  other  animals  and 
birds  (monkeys,  rats,  and  pigeons)  are 
in  a  privileged  position.  They  gorge 
mountains  of  food  and  contribute  nothing 
to  their  keep.  Rats  alone  run  off  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food 
and  in  return  give  only  disease. 

Human  parasites  blight  the  health  of 
India  as  much  as  the  animal  parasites. 
In  1917  the  subcontinent  had  three 
million  beggars  and  holy  men.  Monasteries 
and  other  religious  establishments  have 
swollen  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
usefulness.  Since  to  give  is  a  virtue,  the 
holy  men  and  others  less  holy  live  off  the 
charity  of  the  deeply  religious  Hindus. 

These  economic  evils  are  slowly  being 
eradicated.  The  government  and  the  In¬ 
dian  leaders  condemn  them  and  have 
introduced  various  bills  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  non-productive  people  and  animals 
in  the  new  state. 

But  change  comes  slowly  to  a  country 
with  as  old  a  civilization  as  India.  A  law 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  notwithstanding  ambitious  plans  to 
convert  India  into  a  modern  state  in  a  few 
years,  time  is  still  the  dominant  factor — 
time  and  the  slow  process  of  education. 
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Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  pursues 
a  difficult  policy  of  mediation  and  neutrality 
for  India.  In  meeting  with  world  statesmen 
he  has  consistently  upheld  the  principles 
of  peaceful  co-existence,  and  has  advocated 
that  Communist  China  take  its  place  in  the 
United  Nations.  (Government  of  India) 


31:  Nehru  is  India 


The  story  of  modern  India  illustrates  the 
forceful  influence  wielded  by  individual 
leaders.  True  democratic  government  has 
not  had  time  to  grow  in  the  subcontinent. 
Neither  India  nor  Pakistan  can  boast  a 
real  opposition  party  to  the  government 
such  as  we  are  used  to  in  the  Western 
world.  In  such  a  situation  we  would  expect 
to  find  dictatorship.  Yet  India  has  never 
submitted  to  nor  even  been  seriously 
threatened  with  autocratic  rule.  Gandhi 
and  Nehru  could  receive  the  reverence  of 
millions,  yet  remain  modest  and  humble. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  been  the  real 
leader  of  India  since  the  assassination  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
only  important  political  party  in  India, 
the  Congress  party,  which  worked  for 
years  to  achieve  Indian  independence. 
Nehru  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  and 
like  other  great  leaders  in  India  he  himself 


has  renounced  wealth.  That  fact  alone 
endears  him  to  millions  in  India. 

Nehru  went  to  England  for  his  school 
and  university  education  and  he  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  law  student.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  democratic  system  of  the  West,  yet 
he  saw  the  shortcomings  of  democracy 
in  practice.  When  he  returned  to  India  to 
practice  law,  Nehru  was  able  to  see  his 
country  as  a  friendly  Westerner  might 
have  done. 

He  developed  a  burning  hatred  of  class 
distinctions  and  privilege,  and  saw  that 
these  evils  must  be  obliterated  from  his 
own  country.  While  still  very  impression¬ 
able,  Nehru  paid  a  short  visit  to  Russia, 
soon  after  the  Communists  had  seized 
power.  Nehru  was  deeply  attracted  to  a 
state  which  had  destroyed  its  noble  classes, 
abolished  private  enterprise,  set  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  working  peoples,  and 
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opposed  imperialism.  At  this  time  Nehru 
considered  himself  a  Marxist,  and  firmly 
believed  the  new  Soviet  state  might  be 
the  pattern  for  a  new  India. 

Back  in  India  Nehru  soon  joined  the 
Congress  party,  which  was  pledged  to  make 
India  independent  of  Britain.  For  his  ac¬ 
tivities  he  spent  long  periods  in  jail,  and 
there  he  set  about  putting  his  ideas  on 
paper.  He  called  for  a  truly  national  state 
in  India,  free  of  foreign  interference,  be¬ 
stowing  full  freedom  within  the  union  to 
all  minority  groups.  Looking  further  into 
the  future,  he  dreamed  of  a  world  union  of 
all  peoples.  Military  conflict  must  be  out¬ 
lawed.  Like  Gandhi,  Nehru  deplored  the 
use  of  force  under  any  circumstances. 

Nehru  saw  the  realization  of  his  dream 
of  an  independent  India  free  from  the 
control  of  Britain.  In  1947  he  became  the 
first  prime  minister  of  India.  Now  came 
the  time  to  test  his  ideas  in  the  reality 
of  the  times.  Nehru  had  always  believed 
that  fighting  solved  nothing,  yet  the  India 
which  he  inherited  was  involved  in  war 
with  neighboring  Pakistan  over  the  dis¬ 
puted  provinces  of  the  subcontinent.  In 
October  1947,  Nehru  himself  sent  Indian 
troops  into  Kashmir  to  prevent  that  state 
from  joining  Pakistan. 

Nehru  had  admired  the  social  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  hoped  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Russians.  But, 
as  leader  of  the  Indian  government,  he 
saw  where  the  new  regime  in  Russia  was 
taking  the  Russians.  He  saw  them  seize 
control  in  one  country  after  another  until 
the  Soviet  Union’s  acquisitions  exceeded 
those  of  tsarist  Russia.  More  than  that, 
international  communism  was  already  a 
problem  in  India. 

Nehru  put  an  end  to  his  flirtation  with 
Russian  communism.  However,  he  still 
aims  at  a  socialist  state  that  will  be  “class¬ 
less.”  He  still  dreams  of  seeing  every  pea¬ 
sant  on  his  own  plot  of  land.  He  still 
demands  that  the  larger  industries  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  owners 
and  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

In  international  affairs,  Nehru  calls 
upon  the  United  States  to  assist  in  the 


building  of  a  strong  economic  state,  but 
he  insists  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  foreign  interests  must  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  India.  Like  many 
other  intelligent  Indians,  Nehru  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  white  man’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Asiatics.  One  reason  for  the  sus¬ 
picion  with  which  the  Asiatic  regards 
American  motives  is  the  Negro  problem 
within  the  United  States.  Nehru  himself 
believes  that  colonialism  must  come  to  an 
end  everywhere  throughout  Asia.  Thus 
India  took  a  leading  part  in  the  u.n.  dis¬ 
cussions  for  Indonesian  independence.  In 
the  dispute  between  France  and  its  North 
African  territories,  Nehru’s  sympathies  are 
consistently  with  the  Arabs.  In  the  Korean 
War,  Nehru  and  his  colleagues  regarded 
Koreans — North  Koreans  and  South  Kor¬ 
eans — as  the  victims  of  the  great  powers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Indians  criticize  the  United  States  just 
as  harshly  as  they  do  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  Nehru  and  his  Congress  party  are 
at  heart  friends  of  the  West.  They  may 
criticize  Great  Britain  for  retaining  colonies 
such  as  Hong  Kong;  they  may  and  do 
criticize  the  United  States  for  allegedly 
marshalling  European  countries  to  its  side 
with  money  handouts.  With  the  Western 
states,  India  condemned  aggression  in 
Korea,  but  disagreed  with  the  West  about 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  aggres¬ 
sion.  Thus  India  declined  to  send  combat 
troops  to  Korea,  but  it  did  send  a  field 
ambulance  and  medical  supplies.  In  the 
same  way,  India  condemned  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  for  interfering  in 
the  conflict,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  get  Communist  China 
recognized  in  the  u.n.  as  the  real  govern¬ 
ment  of  China. 

In  the  all-India  elections  of  1952,  Nehru 
and  his  Congress  party  were  returned  to 
power,  but  they  lost  control  in  many  of  the 
state  legislatures.  Chief  opposition  came 
from  a  coalition  group  dominated  by  the 
Communists  who  gained  votes  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states  where  the  food  situation  is  most 
critical. 

In  the  state  of  Hyderabad  the  Com¬ 
munists  actually  seized  a  large  area  until 
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the  police  and  military  came  to  drive  them 
out.  In  the  meantime  they  had  driven  out 
some  of  the  existing  landlords  and  handed 
over  the  lands  to  poor  peasants. 

Another  opposition  group  that  threat¬ 
ens  progress  in  India  is  the  Mahasabha. 
The  members  of  this  group  are  fanatics 
with  fascist  leanings.  It  was  one  of 
their  members  who  assassinated  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  The  Mahasabha  wants  to  estab¬ 
lish  Indian  control  by  force  over  the  whole 
subcontinent.  If  the  Mahasabha  gained 
control,  the  Moslems  would  be  suppressed 
and  only  Hindus  would  be  considered 
for  important  positions.  This  group  secretly 
trained  an  armed  force  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  suppress. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  India  through  aid  in  foodstuffs 
and  in  technical  assistance.  But  a  good 


32:  The  future  of  Pakistan 


The  townspeople  of  the  little  port  of 
Karachi  learned  one  day  in  1947  that 
their  town  had  been  chosen  as  the  capital 
of  the  new  state  of  Pakistan.  This  news 
was  quite  unexpected.  The  place  had 
grown  in  the  last  century  from  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  mud  huts,  and  some  of  those  same 
mud  huts  still  remained.  Moslems  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  much  older  and  more  beautiful 
Lahore  would  have  been  singled  out  for 
this  honor.  But  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah 
chose  Karachi  instead,  for  two  reasons: 
it  has  a  defensible  location,  and,  because  it 
is  a  seaport  facing  west,  it  forms  part  of  a 
communications  network  linking  Moslem 
peoples. 

From  New  Delhi  came  trainloads  of 
typewriters,  pencils,  adding  machines, 
desks,  chairs,  and  all  the  multitudinous 
paraphernalia  of  a  great  office  establish¬ 
ment.  All  government  property  in  New 
Delhi  had  to  be  divided  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  Besides  this  came  25,000 


deal  of  impatience  has  been  shown  towards 
India  by  the  American  republic  because 
of  India’s  attitude  towards  communism 
and  Chinese  aggression. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  made  his  coun¬ 
try’s  stand  clear  with  regard  to  interna¬ 
tional  tensions  and  the  forming  of  regional 
alliances.  He  said  that  India  believes  in 
co-existence — not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
war  but  also  in  the  right  of  each  country 
to  live  its  own  life  without  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  Each  country  should 
have  a  friendly  approach  to  all  others, 
regardless  of  political  differences. 

Thus  India  recognized  the  existence  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  government  soon 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Nationalists,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  large  states  to  advocate 
admission  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
to  the  u.n. 


government  employees  with  their  families 
and  150,000  troops.  And  the  movement 
of  this  vast  personnel  took  place  at  the 
height  of  the  rioting  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems  throughout  the  border  areas. 

Swollen  Karachi  for  a  time  became  a 
city  of  tents.  Important  government  work 
was  often  carried  on  under  the  trees. 
Thousands  of  Pakistanis  and  foreigners 
were  turned  out  from  their  lodgings  to 
make  way  for  the  staff  of  civil  servants. 
Blocks  of  new  buildings  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  double  quick  order.  Such  was 
the  birth  of  the  new  state.  Other  and 
greater  problems  followed. 

At  this  stage  it  was  too  early  to  attempt 
popular  elections,  and  in  any  case  the 
allegiance  of  some  communities  was  still 
in  doubt.  The  temporary  government  of 
Pakistan  was  a  constituent  assembly  of  70 
members  chosen  by  the  various  provinces. 
Unlike  the  Indians,  the  Pakistanis  en¬ 
couraged  the  British  to  remain,  and  some 
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A  peaceful  view  of  Nagin  Lake  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.  This  intensely  cultivated  valley 
is  very  much  like  Switzerland  and  the  English  Lake  District.  The  traditional  capitals 
of  Kashmir  are  Srinagar  in  summer  and  Jammu  in  winter.  (Government  of  India) 


provinces  even  retained  their  British  gov¬ 
ernors.  In  many  government  departments 
British  chiefs  stayed  on  until  the  Pakistani 
officials  could  get  on  their  feet.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  Pakistan  was  to  keep  the  bonds 
uniting  them  with  Britain  and  with  the 
Commonwealth  fairly  tight,  for  Pakistan 
was  conscious  of  the  greater  size  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  its  neighbor,  India. 

Pakistan  faces  great  difficulties  because 
of  its  geographic  situation;  its  two  parts, 
East  and  West  Pakistan,  are  separated  by 
some  thousand  miles  of  Indian  territory. 
Though  the  eastern  and  western  segments 
are  united  by  a  common  religion,  they  have 
different  languages  and  follow  different 
customs.  Within  West  Pakistan  grave 
population  problems  faced  the  young  state. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  Pathan  tribes¬ 
men  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  area 
between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  and 


look  down  on  the  famous  Khyber  Pass — 
the  gateway  to  India.  Even  the  British  had 
never  been  able  to  subdue  these  tribesmen, 
who  learn  to  use  firearms  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk,  and  to  whom  the  knife  and  gun 
are  as  commonplace  as  a  hat  and  raincoat 
to  a  Westerner. 

Millions  of  rupees  had  been  spent  to 
maintain  a  police  force  in  this  area  and 
to  bribe  the  chieftains  to  keep  the  peace 
at  least  along  the  routes  of  travel.  These 
tall,  wiry,  bearded  tribesmen  were  not 
vindictive  or  even  warlike  at  heart.  The 
nature  of  their  country,  with  its  sparse 
means  of  agriculture  or  other  peaceful 
activities,  forced  on  them  a  life  of  banditry7. 

When  the  British  left,  the  Pathan  tribes¬ 
men  feared  they  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  collect  their  tribute  money,  which  was 
their  only  source  of  revenue.  They  de¬ 
scended  into  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir, 
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looting  and  murdering.  The  Pakistani  gov¬ 
ernment,  taken  unawares,  was  not  able  to 
control  these  riotous  tribesmen.  More¬ 
over  the  Pathans  were  receiving  help  in 
the  form  of  food,  gasoline,  vehicles,  and 
firearms  from  fanatical  Moslem  nation¬ 
alists  who  wanted  to  drive  the  Hindu 
maharajah  and  his  staff  out  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Kashmir. 

It  was  this  development  that  led  to  the 
conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  over 
the  disputed  province  of  Kashmir,  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  yet  to  be  settled. 

Other  problems  plagued  the  young  gov¬ 
ernment.  Although  Pakistan  was  predomi¬ 
nantly  Moslem,  there  were  large  minority 
groups,  mainly  Hindus,  and  these  were  a 


33:  The  Kashmir  sore 


The  province  of  Kashmir  is  the  roof  of 
India,  and  its  snow-capped  mountains 
look  northwest  to  Communist  Russia  and 
northeast  to  Communist  Chinese  Sikiang. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  both 
anxious  to  see  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Kashmir  dispute,  and  a  strong,  stable 
Kashmir. 

Kashmir  contains  as  many  people  as 
Ontario,  but  is  only  one-quarter  as  large. 
Eight  out  of  ten  are  Moslem,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Moslem  Pakistan.  Why  then,  did 
this  state  not  join  Pakistan  in  the  partition 
of  India? 

In  1846,  Kashmir  was  bought  from  the 
British  East  India  Company  by  a  Hindu 
prince,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  maharajah.  Ever  since  then,  the 
Moslem  state  has  been  ruled  by  a  Hindu. 
At  the  partition  in  1947,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  rulers  of  the  princely  states  would 
decide  whether  their  territories  should  go 
to  India  or  to  Pakistan. 

Violence  and  rioting  broke  out  in  Kash¬ 
mir  at  the  time  of  the  partition.  The 
maharajah’s  troops  were  accused  of  abet¬ 


continual  source  of  communal  riots.  Con¬ 
trolling  these  outbreaks  meant  a  heavy 
drain  on  Pakistani  police  resources. 

Economically  Pakistan  is  considerably 
better  off  than  India.  It  enjoys  a  surplus 
of  food  (wheat  and  rice),  and  it  does 
not  suffer  from  the  religious  taboos  that 
would  have  made  its  abundant  cattle  a 
hindrance  rather  than  an  asset.  Pakistan 
exports  hides  and  leather  goods,  as  well  as 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  jute  and  a  fine 
quality  wool.  But  there  are  practically  no 
industries,  and  no  factories  to  process 
either  its  jute  into  sacks  or  its  hide  into 
leather  goods.  In  this  respect  Pakistan 
suffers  from  the  same  needs  as  does  India 
— the  need  for  foreign  capital. 


ting  a  calculated  slaughter  of  Moslems. 
The  following  scene,  reported  by  English 
newspapermen  was  typical : 

“In  one  Kashmir  town,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  to  the  beating  of  drums:  ‘All  Mos¬ 
lems  must  leave  the  State;  Pakistan  has 
asked  for  them.’  Moslem  civilians  were 
conducted  by  the  Maharajah’s  police  to  a 
convoy  of  trucks,  searched  and  deprived 
of  most  of  their  belongings,  then  they  were 
transported  to  a  town  near  the  border. 
There  they  were  forced  out,  the  menfolk 
murdered,  the  women  carried  away,  by 
mobs  of  armed  Sikhs  and  Hindus.  The 
Maharajah’s  own  Sikh  troops  looked  on 
indifferently.” 

Similar  acts  of  violence  were  charged 
to  invading  Moslems.  Fearing  that  the 
Indian  authority  was  about  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  state  of  Kashmir  against  the 
will  of  the  majority,  Pathan  tribesmen 
began  pouring  into  the  disputed  territory. 
To  get  there  they  had  to  pass  through 
Pakistani  territory,  and  this  was  certainly 
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accomplished  with  the  connivance  of 
Pakistan. 

At  this  tense  moment  the  maharajah 
announced  his  decision  to  accede  to  India, 
and  Mr.  Nehru  immediately  ordered  In¬ 
dian  airborne  troops  into  Kashmir  to  seize 
control  and  restore  order.  From  India’s 
point  of  view  this  was  a  legal  act  since 
the  maharajah  had  made  the  decision 
for  the  Kashmir  population  a  few  hours 
before. 

Indian  troops  secured  the  southern  sec¬ 
tor  of  Kashmir  and  the  capital  Srinagar, 
but  Moslem  troops  were  in  the  territory 
in  strength,  too.  There  was  grave  danger 
of  full-scale  war  between  the  two  new 
states  when  India  decided  to  take  its 
complaint  to  the  Security  Council.  Pakis¬ 
tan  made  a  counter-complaint  and  the 
Council  undertook  the  task  of  bringing 
about  a  cease-fire  while  it  inquired  into 
the  background  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Nehru  of  India  took  a  strong  stand 
with  regard  to  India’s  rights  in  Kashmir. 
The  maharajah  had  offered  the  territory 
to  India,  he  stated.  The  British  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  time  of  the  partition  had 
accepted  this  offer  on  behalf  of  India. 
Therefore,  Kashmir  must  become  part  of 
the  Indian  federation  even  though  most 
of  its  population  was  Moslem. 

However,  while  accepting  the  maha¬ 
rajah’s  offer,  the  British  representative  had 
stipulated  that  this  was  only  a  temporary 
measure  and  that  as  soon  as  invading 
troops  were  cleared  out  a  plebiscite  must 
be  held  to  allow  the  Kashmiri  population 
to  decide  whether  they  should  go  per¬ 
manently  with  India  or  Pakistan.  India 
was  willing  to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  but 
only  after  Moslem  troops  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  leaving  an  unspecified  number  of 
Indian  troops  to  maintain  order. 

Much  of  the  negotiation  in  the  Security 
Council  on  the  Kashmir  dispute  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  chairmanship  of  General 


McNaughton  of  Canada.  Even  after  his 
term  of  office  expired,  General  McNaugh¬ 
ton  was  asked  to  continue  as  head  of  the 
commission.  This  was  a  high  compliment 
to  Canadian  statesmanship.  Later,  when 
the  United  States  and  Britain  jointly 
attempted  to  break  the  deadlock,  Pakistan 
undertook  to  remove  Moslem  troops  from 
Kashmir  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
plebiscite. 

Unfortunately,  the  Council  could  not 
reach  agreement  with  India  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  to  be  left  in  Kashmir  while 
the  plebiscite  was  being  held,  and  Pakistan 
was  not  willing  to  pull  out  its  own  troops 
while  an  unspecified  number  of  Indians 
still  held  the  field. 

The  impasse  had  been  existing  for  ten 
years  when  the  Council  proposed  to  send 
a  u.n.  police  force  into  Kashmir  for  the 
period  of  the  plebiscite.  But  now  it  was 
too  late.  India  had  made  tremendous  im¬ 
provements  in  the  territory  it  controlled. 
Indian  Kashmir  was  a  showpiece  for  the 
world;  75,000  tourists  came  to  the  area 
every  year;  an  Indian-sponsored  assembly 
and  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  had  been  created.  Kashmir 
was  now  an  integral  part  of  India  in  claim 
if  not  in  name.  Mr.  Nehru’s  answer  to  the 
proposed  u.n.  force  to  supervise  the  plebi¬ 
scite  was  that  he  would  never  consider 
“foreign  troops  on  our  sacred  soil.” 

Finally,  in  1957,  India  announced  the 
adoption  of  the  Kashmir  constitution 
which  stated  that  “Kashmir  is  and  shall  be 
an  integral  part  of  India.”  There  was  no 
longer  any  talk  of  a  plebiscite  to  find  out 
what  the  people  wanted,  and  India  had 
apparently  given  up  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Pakistan  through  the  u.n. 

The  result,  of  course,  whatever  the 
Kashmir  constitution  might  claim,  was  to 
leave  the  territory  indefinitely  partitioned 
between  the  two  states,  and  an  open  sore 
on  the  body  of  the  subcontinent. 
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For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  To  what  extent  has  India’s  present  foreign  policy  been  affected  by  its  history 
and  its  geographical  position? 

2.  Has  the  political  division  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  into  Moslem  and 
Hindu  states  been  beneficial  or  not,  from  the  viewpoint  of  economic 
and  social  well-being? 

3.  Discuss  the  respective  merits  of  the  Pakistani  and  the  Indian  case  for 
control  of  Kashmir. 

4.  What  is  being  done,  and  what  can  be  done,  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
population  pressure  in  India? 


The  quiz 

1.  Who  was  Mahatma  Gandhi? 

2.  What  are  the  Scheduled  Castes? 

3.  Why  was  Karachi  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Pakistan? 

4.  Who  are  the  Pathan  tribesmen? 

5.  What  contribution  to  the  u.n.  force  did  India  make  during  the  Korean  War? 

6.  What  percentage  of  India’s  population  lives  on  the  land? 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

Chinese  forces  launched  heavy  attacks  across  the  Indian  North-East  Frontier  in 
October,  1962.  A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  in  India  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
called  on  Britain  and  the  U.S-A-  for  arms.  The  cause  of  the  attack  was  the  Chinese 
claim  that  certain  territory  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  McMahon  Line  was  actually  part 
of  Tibet  which  China  had  invaded  and  occupied  several  years  before. 

December  18,  1961  —  Indian  troops  were  ordered  to  attack  the  Portuguese  enclave  of 
Goa,  disregarding  pleas  from  the  U.N.  Secretary-General,  from  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 
to  avoid  use  of  force.  Portuguese  resistance  collapsed  in  two  days. 
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Asia 


The  West  comes  to  China 


If  we  wish  to  understand  China,  we  must 
first  know  a  little  about  the  Chinese  and 
their  past;  secondly  we  must  perceive  the 
tremendous  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  China  and  the  Chinese  during  the  past 
few  years.  This  is  the  Chinese  Revolution — 
a  continuing  revolution. 

We  shall  try  to  reach  this  understanding 
through  the  stories  of  three  Chinese  lead¬ 
ers — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung. 

Despite  chronic  famines  that  kill  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  despite  the  caprice  of  the 
Yellow  River — the  river  of  sorrow — whose 
changing  shoreline  is  constantly  destroying 
the  laborious  work  of  man,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 


Chinese  is  believed  to  be  30  years,  China 
is  a  wealthy  country.  The  wealth  of  China 
supports  over  600,000,000  people,  and  the 
population  is  growing.  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  those  millions  live  on  small  farms 
and  draw  their  daily  living  from  the  soil. 

This  teeming  country  has  close  to  40 
times  the  population  of  Canada,  and  mil¬ 
lions  more  Chinese  live  abroad.  There  are 
as  many  Chinese  living  in  Malaya  as  there 
are  Malays;  Chinese  are  found  among 
their  distant  cousins  in  Indochina,  in 
Thailand,  and  in  Burma.  They  engage  in 
trade  and  business  in  India  and  a  sizeable 
number  of  them  live  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Chinese  boast  a  civilization  that 
goes  back  some  3,500  years.  Long  before 
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Roman  law  and  Roman  civilization  came 
to  Britain,  the  Chinese  were  cultivating 
the  mulberry  and  silkworm  and  were 
dividing  the  land  equally  among  peasants. 
500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  China 
had  books,  written  records,  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  Confucius,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  supplied  the  people  with  a  code  for 
good  conduct.  The  civilization  of  ancient 
China  taught  men  to  honor  men  of 
wisdom  above  generals  and  politicians. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  ancient  Chinese  feeling 
that  soldiering  is  the  lowest  of  all  callings: 
“You  do  not  use  good  iron  to  make  nails; 
you  do  not  use  good  men  to  make  sol¬ 
diers,”  the  saying  goes. 

While  the  Western  world  was  still  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  China  had  paper  and 


printing  presses,  silken  garments  and  cul¬ 
tured  manners,  examinations  for  official 
positions  open  to  all,  and  respect  for 
learning  and  age.  The  Chinese  considered 
the  world  outside  China  as  barbarian, 
peopled  by  gross  creatures  from  whom 
they  had  nothing  to  learn. 

The  fabled  wealth  of  Cathay  has  lured 
Westerners  ever  since  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  Columbus  himself  was  seeking 
a  sea  route  to  the  Orient  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  New  World,  and  thus  for 
a  moment  in  time  distracted  the  interest 
of  Europeans  from  the  mysterious  East. 
But  it  was  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
when  Western  factories  were  beginning  to 
produce  vast  quantities  of  finished  goods, 
when  enterprisers  were  searching  for  new 
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Uncle  Sam  says,  "The  door  is  open,  gentlemen!” 
“Unequal  treaties”  and  seizure  of  exclusive 
trading  rights  in  China  by  European  powers 
threatened  to  carve  up  the  country  into 
spheres  of  influence.  In  1899  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  John  Hay,  initiated 
a  policy  which  opened  the  doors  of  China 
to  traders  from  the  West  on  equal  terms. 


markets  and  new  sources  of  raw  materials, 
that  Europeans  began  to  approach  the 
Far  East  via  the  Pacific  ports  and  to  do 
business  with  the  Chinese. 

Under  the  Manchu  rulers  of  China, 
trade  was  at  first  fairly  brisk.  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  ships  ar¬ 
rived  at  southern  ports  and  Russian  ships 
at  northern.  Catholic  and  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  welcomed.  The  Chinese 
attitude  towards  religion  was  tolerant  in 
the  extreme.  Many  Chinese  embraced  two 
or  more  religions  at  the  same  time — ex¬ 
tracting  the  best  out  of  them  all! 

Trouble  started  because  of  the  beha¬ 
vior  of  the  Europeans  in  China.  The 
Manchu  court  accused  the  foreigners  of 
arrogance,  of  regarding  themselves  as  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Chinese,  and  demanding 
special  treatment.  The  Chinese  believed 
in  a  thoroughly  Western  proverb:  “When 
in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do.”  They 
extended  this  proverb  to  the  law,  and  they 
insisted  that  foreigners  in  China  must  be 
subject  to  Chinese  law. 

British  and  American  ships  were  smug¬ 
gling  opium  into  the  country  from  India 
and  Turkey.  This  trade  was  forbidden, 
but  the  Americans  and  British  insisted  on 
their  right  to  trade.  The  British  went  to 
war  in  the  south  of  China  (Opium  War, 
1840-1842).  The  Chinese  were  easily  de¬ 
feated  and  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  was 
ceded  to  the  British;  five  ports  in  China 
were  declared  open  to  foreign  trade — 
including  the  trade  in  opium. 

Other  nations  were  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  concessions  forced  upon 
China,  and  very  soon  another  1 1  ports  were 
opened  to  foreign  trade.  In  all  these  ports, 
foreigners  gained  rights  of  “extraterritori¬ 
ality”  :  that  is,  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  China  but  were  tried  in  their 
own  courts  by  their  own  local  consul. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  a  thoroughly 
weakened  and  torn  China  stood  in  danger 
of  being  carved  up  among  the  Western 
powers  as  colonial  areas,  as  was  already 
happening  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Indochina, 
Formosa,  and  Korea. 

Although  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  not  joined  in  the  fighting,  it 
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gained  as  much  by  the  Opium  War  as  any 
of  the  Western  powers.  It  obtained  for  its 
traders  the  same  extraterritorial  rights 
in  the  open  ports  as  they  had.  Further¬ 
more,  the  American  commissioner  to  the 
Chinese  government  obtained  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  United  States  citizens  would 
share  in  any  gains  and  benefits  that  other 
Europeans  might  achieve.  Its  next  step 
in  1899  was  to  persuade  the  European 
powers  and  the  Chinese  to  agree  to  the 
“Open  Door  Policy”  in  China,  whereby 
all  nations  would  compete  on  equal  terms 
for  the  China  trade. 

The  Open  Door  Policy  saved  China 
from  the  carving  knife  of  the  great  powers. 


34:  The  three  who  ruled  China 


Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 

China  had  been  ruled  by  the  Manchu 
emperors  for  nearly  300  years.  The  Man- 
chus  remained  infatuated  with  the  past; 
in  the  machine  age  they  were  forced  time 
and  again  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of  the 
European  powers. 

A  group  of  young  reformers  dreamed  of 
a  new  China.  They  wanted  to  replace  the 
Manchus  with  democratic  government  on 
Western  lines.  They  planned  to  drive  out 
the  foreigners  and  make  China  master  of 
what  was  its  own.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  the  “Righteous  Harmony  Fists”  and 
adopted  the  practice  of  Western-style 
gymnastics.  Europeans  called  them  “the 
Boxers.”  They  attacked  foreign  communi¬ 
ties,  murdered  Europeans,  and  destroyed 
foreign  missions.  In  the  end,  the  Boxer 
Rebellions  were  put  down  by  European 
military  power. 

Soon,  however,  thousands  of  Chinese 
students  were  going  abroad  to  study  poli¬ 
tics,  law,  engineering,  and  medicine,  and 
to  bring  the  teachings  of  modern  science 


It  opened  the  door  to  Western  influences 
and  Western  science.  Missionaries  came 
and  established  schools  and  universities  in 
the  Western  style.  Chinese  officers  were 
trained  in  modern  warfare.  Western  books 
were  imported  and  translated,  and  the 
English  language  became  known  so  widely 
that  millions  of  Chinese  in  time  received 
their  news  from  newspapers  printed  in  the 
English  language.  In  Shanghai,  dockyards 
and  engineering  works  were  built  with 
money  put  up  by  investors  in  England. 
Gas  companies,  streetcar  companies,  and 
waterworks  in  the  coastal  cities  were  built, 
financed,  and  owned  by  British  or  Euro¬ 
pean  interests. 


home  to  China.  One  such  student  was  Sun 
Yat-sen,  who  studied  at  a  Church  of 
England  school,  became  a  Christian,  then 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  English 
university  in  Hong  Kong. 

Sun  Yat-sen  joined  a  revolutionary 
party  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchus.  The  early  effort  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and  Sun  was  forced  to  fly  from  China, 
first  to  Japan  and  then  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  became  the  leader  of  another 
revolutionary  group. 

The  Manchus  put  a  price  of  $50,000  on 
his  head.  But  Sun  Yat-sen,  a  brilliant 
writer,  won  much  support  for  the  cause 
of  the  revolutionaries  in  the  world  outside 
China.  The  Chinese  revolutionaries  rose 
again  and  this  time  swept  the  300-year-old 
Manchu  dynasty  away.  Sun  Yat-sen  came 
home  to  be  proclaimed  president  of  the 
Chinese  Republic. 

The  new  republic  was  weak,  and  held 
little  control  over  vast  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  military  leader  of  Sun  Yat-sen’s 
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Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  “father  of  modern  China,”  founded  the  Chinese  People’s  Party, 
which  overthrew  the  alien  Manchu  dynasty  in  1912.  A  republic  was  set  up,  but  with 
many  difficulties.  When  Sun  asked  for  foreign  aid  to  subdue  the  war-lords,  the  West 
remained  indifferent  and  Russia  moved  in  with  supplies.  (International  News) 


movement,  General  Yuan,  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  popular  reform.  In  fact  he 
dreamed  of  becoming  emperor  himself, 
and  in  this  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  many 
of  the  war-lords.  Within  a  short  time  he 
pushed  Sun  Yat-sen  aside  and  became 
president  himself. 

General  Yuan  died  in  1916,  and  Sun 
Yat-sen  came  back,  but  the  revolution  had 
failed.  Much  of  China  had  drifted  back 
into  the  hands  of  local  war-lords,  who 
raised  oppressive  taxes  in  their  own  pro¬ 
vinces,  carried  on  local  wars  with  each 
other,  and  waxed  fat  off  the  proceeds  of 
the  opium  trade. 

Sun  Yat-sen  was  a  planner  rather  than 
a  leader.  He  realized  now  that  China  was 
not  yet  ready  for  democracy;  political  edu¬ 
cation  would  have  to  come  first.  His  plan 
for  the  new  China  was  inspired  by  the 


Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  However  Sun 
did  not  believe  that  either  communism  or 
the  Russian  soviet  system  was  suited  to 
China.  The  Chinese  peasant  would  always 
yearn  for  ownership  of  land  and  would 
never  willingly  submit  to  the  Russian  type 
of  collective  farm.  But  the  peasant  would 
have  to  be  freed  from  the  crushing  burden 
of  debt,  and  control  of  the  land  would 
have  to  be  wrested  from  absentee  land¬ 
lords  and  money-lenders. 

Russian  advisors  helped  Sun  Yat-Sen 
plan  the  party  which  should  someday  rule 
all  China.  He  called  it  the  Kuomintang 
( Kuo — national,  one  country;  mintang — 
government).  This  was  fashioned  closely 
along  Soviet  Russian  lines.  The  policy  of 
the  government  was  formed  by  a  small 
group  of  men  who  changed  rarely,  and 
then  only  on  the  decision  of  the  group 
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itself.  There  were  no  fixed  election  periods 
and  no  strong  opposition  party.  Inevitably, 
one  man  arose  as  single  leader  of  the 
government. 

Sun  Yat-sen’s  plan  for  China  has  be¬ 
come  the  guide  for  his  successors.  Almost 
everything  that  has  happened  since  his 
death  in  1925  can  be  traced  to  the  pattern 
he  laid  down  in  his  early  days  in  the 
struggle  for  power.  His  policy  was  based  on 
the  “Three  Principles”  which  the  Chinese 
call  the  “San  Min  Chu  I.”  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are:  nationalism  (a  strong  united 
country);  democracy  (the  people  to  gov¬ 
ern)  ;  people’s  livelihood  (a  new  deal  for 
the  workers). 

The  “Three  Principles”  were  inspired  by 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  “government  of  the 
people  (the  people  to  have)  ;  by  the  people 
(the  people  to  govern)  ;  and  for  the  people 
(the  people  to  enjoy).” 

To  achieve  the  first  principle,  Sun  said, 
the  Chinese  must  think  less  about  the 
family  and  transfer  their  loyalties  to  the 
nation.  For  the  second  principle,  Sun 
doubted  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  The  people  of  China  as  a 
whole  must  govern  themselves.  But  the 
Chinese  as  individuals  were  not  capable 
of  understanding  what  was  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  Therefore  the  good  of  the 
individual  would  have  to  take  second 
place  to  the  good  of  the  state.  To  achieve 
government  for  the  people,  government 
would  have  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  specially  qualified  men. 

Perhaps  Sun  Yat-sen  looked  ahead  to 
some  time  when  his  people,  united  and 
well  educated,  might  truly  elect  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  would  effectively  take  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  hands.  Then 
his  interpretation  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
“government  by  the  people”  would  come 
to  mean  what  it  means  in  the  Western 
democracies. 

Sun  Yat-sen  died  still  seeking  a  way  to 
unite  his  China.  He  passed  on  a  national 
government  (Kuomintang)  that  was  what 
we  call  authoritarian,  that  is,  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  rested  upon  the  authority  of  one 
man  or  a  small  group  of  men  who  were 
not  really  responsible  to  the  people. 


Chiang  Kai-shek 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  young  man  of  22 
when  he  met  Sun  Yat-sen  in  Japan.  At 
the  time,  Chiang  was  training  to  be  an 
officer. 

He  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Dr.  Sun,  and  when  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1911  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  Manchus,  Chiang  sailed  for  China  to 
serve  under  his  idol.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  civil  wars  that  followed.  Then 
he  left  the  army  to  go  into  business. 
Within  a  few  years  he  had  made  a  fortune 
and  married  a  brilliant  and  wealthy  wo¬ 
man.  Chiang  then  returned  to  the  service 
of  the  Kuomintang,  and  Dr.  Sun  sent 
him  to  Moscow  as  a  military  liaison  officer. 
He  returned  to  China  to  train  Chinese 
officers.  When  Sun  Yat-sen  died  in  1925, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  became  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Kuomintang  army. 

Chiang’s  army  marched  north.  One  by 
one  he  subdued  the  war-lords,  entered  the 
rich  cities  of  W uchang,  Hankow,  and 
Nanking,  and  finally  captured  the  great 
commercial  centre  of  Shanghai.  Another 
thousand  miles  took  him  to  Peking,  the 
ancient  Chinese  capital.  Within  three 
years,  the  Kuomintang  authority  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Indochina  to  Mon¬ 
golia. 

Sun  Yat-sen’s  dream  seemed  to  have 
come  true  with  Chiang’s  victories  in  1928. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  At  the  moment 
of  success,  two  new  catastrophes  were  to 
prolong  the  agony  of  China  for  another 
two  decades.  The  first  was  the  Civil  War 
between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Com¬ 
munists;  the  second  was  the  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion. 

Sun,  as  we  have  seen,  had  modelled 
his  Kuomintang  on  the  Russian  system. 
He  included  Communists  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  in  his  own  system.  His  mili¬ 
tary  advisors  were  Russians.  Indeed,  in  the 
early  years  of  his  command,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  himself  was  regarded  in  the  West  as 
a  Bolshevik. 

The  Communists  in  the  Kuomintang 
wanted  to  continue  the  Russian  pattern, 
but  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  looking  to  the 
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West.  His  experience  in  business  had 
taught  him  that  he  must  have  the  help  of 
bankers  and  business  interests  if  he  wanted 
new  factories  and  farm  machinery  for 
China.  He  wanted  recognition  and  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  West,  and  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations  for  his  country. 
How  could  he  win  the  confidence  of  the 
capitalist  world  if  he  pursued  the  Com¬ 
munist  policy  of  “liquidating”  capitalists 
and  capitalist  enterprise?  Chiang  Kai-shek 
needed  a  different  policy  to  achieve  his 
aims. 

The  Communists  suspected  Chiang  was 
about  to  betray  them.  Fighting  began  be¬ 
tween  Nationalists  and  Communists  in 
Chiang’s  own  ranks.  Chiang’s  forces  dealt 
with  the  Communists  ruthlessly,  but  he 
could  not  put  them  down.  For  the  next 
ten  years  he  was  fighting  them. 

In  1934,  the  Communists — 100,000  of 
them,  with  their  wives  and  families — 
moved  out  from  near  Shanghai —  a  whole 
community  on  the  march  with  bedding, 
furniture,  libraries,  and  printing  presses. 
They  fought  their  way  northward  over 
rivers  and  mountains.  About  half  of  them 
survived  the  6000-mile  “Long  March”  to 
establish  a  new  headquarters  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  town  of  Yenan. 

Chiang  had  cast  the  die  for  Western 
capitalism  in  1928.  His  plans  developed 
rapidly,  and  he  relentlessly  continued  to 
modernize  and  Westernize  China.  In  his 
new  capital  at  Nanking  a  different  revo¬ 
lution  was  taking  place,  an  urban  face¬ 
lifting.  Great  modern  highways  were 
slashed  through  the  ancient  city;  the 
quaint  crooked  streets  were  straightened. 
Automobiles  were  shooing  the  rickshaws 
and  dilapidated  pony  carriages  off  the  cob¬ 
bled  roads.  The  wheels  of  great  new  cotton 
mills  began  to  turn. 

For  the  peasant  in  the  rice  fields  there 
was  a  new  promise  of  relief  from  the  three 
greatest  oppressors- — war,  taxes,  and  the 
weather.  With  the  defeat  of  the  war-lords, 
peace,  if  only  temporary,  ensued;  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  war-lords,  the  peas¬ 
ant  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  arbitrary 
extortion  levies  for  local  wars;  and  with 
a  strong  national  government,  work  went 


ahead  in  channelling  off  the  periodic  over¬ 
flow  of  the  great  rivers. 

Then  the  Japanese  came  back! 

It  was  37  years  earlier  that  the  Japanese 
had  reached  the  mainland  and  wrested 
control  of  Korea  from  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Later  they  defeated  the  Russians  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  gained  a  foothold  in  that 
mineral-rich  province.  Now,  in  1931,  they 
marched  again,  this  time  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  controlling  the  whole  of  China. 
The  cry  of  the  invaders  was  “Asia  for  the 
Asiatics,”  and  the  militarists  who  con¬ 
trolled  Japan  believed  it  was  their  destiny 
to  unite  the  whole  of  Asia  from  Korea  to 
the  Indus  under  Japanese  leadership.  They 
would  take  up  the  “Yellow  Man’s  Bur¬ 
den.” 

Japanese  troops  appeared  again  in  Man¬ 
churia,  and  that  province  was  detached 
from  China  and  given  a  government 
made-to-measure  by  the  Japanese.  The 
neighboring  province  of  Jehol  was  also 
overrun.  Far  off  in  Shanghai,  the  large 
Japanese  community  ran  riot.  While 
the  foreign  invader  ate  deeper  into  the 
Chinese  mainland,  Chiang  Kai-shek  kept 
up  his  pressure  on  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists.  Some  of  his  own  leaders  rebelled  at 
the  policy  of  Chinese  fighting  Chinese 
instead  of  uniting  against  the  common 
enemy. 

In  1936,  Chiang  Kai-shek  sent  one  of 
his  trusted  army  commanders  to  trap  the 
Communists  towards  the  end  of  the  Long 
March.  The  troops  of  this  commander 
instead  of  fighting  the  Communist  troops, 
began  to  fraternize  with  them.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  hearing  rumors  of  the  event, 
flew  to  Sian,  where  his  disobedient  general 
was  encamped.  What  followed  could 
probably  have  happened  nowhere  else  but 
in  China.  The  general  listened  humbly  to 
Chiang’s  scolding,  and  then  kidnapped  his 
commander-in-chief  with  the  help  of  the 
Communists. 

Both  Communists  and  Chiang’s  leaders 
then  tried  to  persuade  their  prisoner  to 
agree  to  a  truce  so  that  the  Communists 
and  Nationalists  might  make  a  common 
front  against  the  Japanese.  Chiang  was  too 
proud  a  man  to  submit  to  this  kind  of 
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Japanese  attempts  to  conquer  China  —  "the  China  incident"  —  lasted  from  1931 
to  1945.  Although  Japan  called  it  a  domestic  matter  it  was  a  definite  act  of  aggression, 
which  the  League  of  Nations  was  powerless  to  check.  Above.-  A  Chinese  family 
“riding  the  rods,”  fleeing  before  the  Japanese  invaders.  (International  News) 
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pressure.  Either  his  Nationalists  must  obey 
his  orders  or  they  must  kill  him,  he  de¬ 
fiantly  told  them. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  flew  to  Sian  to  be  near  her  husband, 
and  she  too  was  made  a  prisoner.  Chiang 
was  beaten.  For  himself  he  would  have 
preferred  death  to  submission,  but  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  his  wife,  he  agreed  to 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Communists 
in  the  fight  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  Japanese. 

For  the  next  13  years  the  Nationalists 
and  Communists  in  China  maintained  an 
uneasy  alliance. 

In  1937  the  Japanese  marched  again. 
By  now  the  Chinese  were  far  better  or¬ 
ganized.  Chiang’s  task  of  modernizing  and 
strengthening  China  had  gone  on  apace 
in  spite  of  the  foreign  and  civil  wars.  He 
had  earned  the  sympathy  and  recognition 
of  the  West.  His  China  had  gained  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

For  the  Japanese  it  was  now  or  never. 
A  strong  China  spelt  death  to  their  plans. 
The  unity  of  Chinese  Nationalists  with 
Chinese  Communists  was  a  blow  to  their 
hopes,  but  they  could  now  claim  to  be 
fighting  communism  in  Asia.  With  un¬ 
mentionable  brutality  they  continued  their 
invasion  of  China.  Off  Shanghai  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gunboat,  the  Panay,  was  bombed  and 
sunk.  British  shipping  was  also  attacked. 
The  situation  grew  tense,  promising  to 
break  into  a  world  war.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  powerless,  for  Japan  had 
already  withdrawn  from  the  League. 

Gradually  Chiang’s  armies  were  forced 
southward  and  westward,  away  from  their 
vital  coastal  cities  and  their  contacts  with 
world  shipping.  The  Communists  held  on 
in  the  north.  The  Kuomintang  set  up 
headquarters  in  bomb-proof  caves  near 
the  town  of  Chungking.  From  this  rocky 
inland  capital  the  government  had  little 
control  over  the  bleeding  country. 

Mao  Tse-tung’s  China 

The  leader  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
who  remained  in  the  northern  province  of 
Shensi  was  a  man  called  Mao  Tse-tung. 


Mao  was  born  in  the  province  of  Hunan 
south  of  the  Yangtze.  Though  his  parents 
were  poor  peasants,  they  sent  him  to  a 
city  school,  and  even  as  a  schoolboy  he 
was  a  leader,  as  he  showed  when  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  students  to  rout  a  party  of 
soldiers  that  had  been  sent  to  seize  the 
school  buildings  for  billets. 

After  leaving  school  he  wandered  penni¬ 
less  across  the  country.  In  these  years  he 
came  to  know  the  downtrodden  Chinese 
peasants  and  workers  as  Chiang  Kai-shek 
never  could.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  a 
soap  factory,  but  the  urge  to  study  was 
strong  within  him,  and  he  entered  the 
university  at  Peking  though  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  fees. 

A  part-time  job  in  the  university  library 
saw  him  through.  He  soon  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  great  scholar  and  a  skilful 
writer.  Under  various  pen  names  he  wrote 
a  number  of  articles  and  poems  for 
Chinese  magazines. 

At  the  university,  Mao  studied  the  lives 
and  campaigns  of  China’s  great  war-lords. 
He  also  read  the  communist  teachings 
and  the  principles  of  Karl  Marx.  But  at 
this  time  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
Marx  that  the  workers  were  unfit  to 
govern  themselves,  for  Mao,  himself  a 
peasant’s  son,  had  great  faith  in  the 
peasant  and  the  factory  worker. 

He  left  the  university  to  begin  the  task 
of  organizing  a  social  revolution.  When  the 
authorities  hounded  him  from  the  great 
city  of  Shanghai  he  journeyed  across  the 
face  of  China.  A  sun  helmet,  a  dirty  white 
suit,  a  staff,  and  one  book — All  Men 
Are  Brothers — were  all  his  possessions. 
Whenever  he  came  to  a  village  he  posed 
as  a  land  surveyor;  actually  he  was  com¬ 
piling  a  gigantic  survey  of  the  lives, 
problems,  and  political  sympathies  of  the 
Chinese  people.  His  survey  showed  that 
China  was  ripe  for  revolution. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  began  his  great 
march  north  to  unify  China,  he  recognized 
the  value  of  a  man  like  Mao  and  made 
him  a  secretary  in  one  of  his  ministries. 
For  a  while  the  confirmed  Communist 
Mao  and  the  staunch  Nationalist  Chiang 
marched  together  in  comradeship.  But  not 
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for  long;  Mao,  the  philosopher  and  poet, 
was  still  a  peasant;  Chiang  was  by  nature 
an  aristocrat.  The  two  could  not  mix  in¬ 
definitely. 

When  Chiang  broke  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  at  Shanghai,  Mao  led  them  on  the 
Long  March  into  the  northwest.  His  for¬ 
mer  position  had  enabled  him  to  study 
all  the  files  of  Chiang’s  organization.  Mao 
knew  almost  as  much  about  the  Kuomin- 
tang  as  Chiang  himself  knew. 

The  Long  March  is  one  of  the  great 
exploits  of  military  history.  In  one  year  an 
army  of  some  30,000  together  with  their 
wives,  children,  military  and  household 
supplies  covered  a  distance  of  6000  miles 
across  snow-capped  mountain  ranges,  and 
swift-flowing  rivers.  They  made  their  way 
through  settled  populations  totalling  mil¬ 
lions.  Many  of  the  days  were  occupied  by 
skirmishes  with  the  Nationalist  forces  and 
with  war-lords.  But  between  battles  they 
held  meetings  and  puppet  shows  in  the 
towns  they  passed  through. 

They  moved  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  they  maintained  the  phenomenal 
daily  average  of  24  miles  throughout  the 
whole  year  of  the  Long  March.  Of  the 
30,000  who  set  out,  some  20,000  reached 
their  destination  in  the  north. 

Much  of  Mao’s  success  in  the  6000-mile 
Long  March  was  due  to  the  leadership  of 
one  of  his  brilliant  generals,  Chu  Teh.  In 
the  fighting  retreat,  Mao  was  to  see  his 
first  wife  executed  by  the  Kuomintang.  A 
reward  of  $250,000  was  offered  for  his 
capture.  He  himself  was  severely  wounded 
and  all  but  died  on  the  march.  His  second 
wife  marched  all  the  way  with  him, 
though  she  too  was  badly  wounded. 

Mao  Tse-tung  remained  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  northern  Shensi 
throughout  this  period  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Nationalists  and  during  the 
Second  World  War.  His  right-hand  man, 
and  later  prime  minister  in  his  government, 
was  Chou  En-lai,  a  man  of  well-to-do 
family,  educated  in  a  Christian  mission 
school,  and  widely  travelled. 

The  surrender  of  Japan  in  August  1945 
caught  the  Allies  unprepared  for  the  event. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  war  the  United 
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Communist  Chinese  troops  enter  Shanghai 
in  their  Long  March  to  win  all  China. 

The  troops’  banner  displays  a  picture  of 
their  leader,  Mao  Tse-tung  (right),  beside 
that  of  their  commander.  (United  Nations) 
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Nations  had  finally  persuaded  the  Russians 
to  attack  the  Japanese.  Up  to  this  time, 
apart  from  shipping  some  military  supplies 
through  Mongolia  across  the  Gobi  Desert 
to  Mao’s  forces,  the  Russians  had  not 
broken  with  Japan. 

Now  the  Russians  steam-rollered  across 
Manchuria,  and  Mao’s  Communists  has¬ 
tened  frantically  either  to  meet  the  Rus¬ 
sians  or  to  disarm  defeated  Japanese  units 
and  take  over  vital  areas  in  northern 
China  before  the  Kuomintang  forces 
could  arrive  to  assert  authority. 

What  was  happening  in  the  north  was 
duplicated  to  a  lesser  extent  across  the 
vast  area  of  China.  The  Communists  were 
trying  everywhere  to  assert  their  own  con¬ 
trol  before  the  Nationalist  government 
could  step  in.  Mao  was  convinced  that 
Chiang  would  force  his  troops  to  disarm, 
and  he  wanted  to  meet  this  threat  with  a 
show  of  strength. 

The  defeat  of  Japan  in  1945  brought 
no  peace  to  China  and,  in  effect,  the  civil 
war  was  taken  up  where  it  had  been  left 
off.  Four  years  later  Mao  boldly  began 
a  conquest  of  all  China.  He  had  judged 
his  people  shrewdly.  Chiang’s  regime  had 
been  beset  with  one  crisis  after  another. 
The  long  war  had  left  much  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside  desolate.  The  farmer  in  the  rice 


35:  The  People’s  Republic 


The  history  of  China  since  1950  leaves 
little  doubt  that  communism  has  come  to 
stay.  The  Chinese  Communists  owe  much 
of  their  success  in  overthrowing  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  Kuomintang  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Russian  military  supplies  and  Rus¬ 
sian  advisors  made  possible  the  training  of 
a  fighting  force  that  could  maintain  its 
strength  through  the  civil  war,  during  the 


fields  saw  no  promise  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  His  taxes  were  as  burdensome  as 
ever.  He  was  so  heavily  in  debt  that  he 
could  rarely  call  his  land  his  own,  and 
the  rich  landlord  was  still  in  control. 

The  Communists  promised  him  land  re¬ 
form — land  of  his  own,  and  no  landlord 
over  him.  Mao’s  promises  won  more  and 
more  of  the  masses  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try  to  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chiang’s  Kuomintang  promised  nothing, 
and  though  Chiang  himself  was  still  re¬ 
garded  as  a  hero  and  liberator,  too  many 
Chinese  felt  that  he  was  controlled  by  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  the  foreigners  who 
had  not  the  interests  of  the  peasants  at 
heart. 

This  at  least  was  the  propaganda  which 
the  Communists  effectively  spread  in  the 
cities  and  villages — and  Mao’s  Commu¬ 
nists  were  past  masters  at  reaching  the 
people  with  their  message.  Many  of 
Chiang’s  own  commanders  deserted  him, 
taking  whole  regiments  and  divisions  with 
them  to  the  enemy.  By  1950,  the  Nation¬ 
alists  had  been  driven  from  the  mainland 
to  island  strongholds.  And  from  there,  a 
once  great  and  victorious  army,  reduced 
now  to  some  600,000  men,  took  refuge  on 
the  island  of  Formosa  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  fleet. 


Japanese  invasion,  and  fight  on  to  victory 
against  the  Nationalists.  Thousands  of 
Russian  advisors  of  one  sort  or  another 
remained  in  Communist  China. 

Yet  the  Communist  resurgence  in  China 
was  a  Chinese  movement,  not  a  foreign 
one.  Mao  Tse-tung  was  a  disciple  of  Sun 
Yat-sen.  In  his  planning  he  adapted  the 
principles  of  Sun  Yat-sen  to  his  own 
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methods.  As  time  went  on,  Mao  seemed 
to  reject  some  of  his  master’s  teachings, 
but  not  in  order  to  follow  Moscow’s  lead 
more  closely  as  much  as  to  put  his  own 
ideas  into  practice. 

The  present  government  of  China  is 
called  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  It 
does  not  resemble  democratic  government 
as  we  know  it.  Voting  is  carried  out  to 
elect  a  central  committee,  although  the 
voting  is  controlled  by  the  Communist 
party,  and  in  fact  all  power  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  is  held  by  the  Communist  party. 
In  this  government  Mao  Tse-tung  is  ack¬ 
nowledged  leader  without  any  specific 
position.  The  office  of  prime  minister  went 
to  his  old  associate  Chou  En-lai.  Mao  is 
a  leading  member  in  the  all-powerful 
Politburo. 

Communist  China  is  extremely  central¬ 
ized.  The  ruling  group  keeps  its  fingers  on 
the  smallest  detail  of  life  in  town  and 
country.  This  supervision  is  made  possible 
by  the  two  million  Chinese  Communist 
party  members  as  well  as  by  the  secret 
police. 

In  the  past,  the  bane  of  business  life  in 
China  had  been  the  practice  of  “squeeze.” 
This  is  a  kind  of  bribery  or  graft,  and  at 
times  both  the  highest  and  the  humblest 
official  or  worker,  from  the  cabinet  minister 
down  to  the  local  butcher,  demanded  his 
little  palm-greasing.  The  Communists  had 
promised  to  do  away  with  this  abomin¬ 
able  practice,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  and  Communist  offi¬ 
cials  were  at  first  comparatively  honest.  In 
fact,  the  government  proudly  announced, 
“a  Communist  cannot  be  corrupt,  and 
who  is  corrupt  cannot  be  a  Communist.” 

But  the  Communists  found  that  human 
nature  does  not  change  so  quickly,  and  in 
1952  the  government  was  embarrassed  by 
such  a  spate  of  exposures,  that  a  fierce 
drive  was  initiated  against  bribery,  specu¬ 
lation,  waste,  and  tax  evasion,  in  which 
officials  and  prominent  Communists  were 
the  chief  offenders.  An  orgy  of  accusations, 
counter-accusations,  and  public  confes¬ 
sions  followed.  A  few  party  members  were 
executed  while  some  businessmen  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  Thousands  of  others  were 


terrified  into  honesty — for  the  time  being 
at  least. 

Since  then  the  spectacle  of  public  con¬ 
fession  has  become  a  part  of  Chinese  pub¬ 
lic  life.  In  the  schools,  children  are  ex¬ 
horted  to  confess  their  sins  and  short¬ 
comings,  as  well  as  to  report  on  their 
parents;  students  are  invited  to  criticize 
their  teachers,  and  teachers  are  required  to 
criticize  themselves  and  each  other.  Thus 
one  principal  confessed  he  had  been  cruel 
to  his  students;  another  teacher  confessed 
that  she  had  been  neglecting  her  students 
to  spend  her  afternoons  drinking  tea  with 
the  wives  of  prominent  party  members! 

But  many  of  the  confessions  are  less 
amusing.  The  communist  system  in  China, 
like  any  revolutionary  movement,  thrives 
on  hatred,  and  must  always  have  a  “class 
enemy”  as  a  whipping  boy.  Although  the 
Communists  in  China  have  not  followed 
the  Soviet  path  of  “liquidating”  the  own¬ 
ers  of  private  businesses,  the  lot  of  the 
employer  and  even  the  small  merchant  is 
increasingly  difficult.  For  example,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  certain  articles  of  food  in 
the  village  store.  The  storekeeper  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  one  of  the  villagers.  He  is 
hauled  before  the  “people’s  court”  and 
brought  to  trial  before  the  village  popu¬ 
lace.  These  courts  are  usually  administered 
by  men  or  women  who  have  no  training 
in  law.  The  hapless  storekeeper  is  urged  to 
confess,  while  irate  housewives  hurl 
abuse  and  threats  at  him.  Often  the  poor 
fellow  has  no  idea  what  crime  he  has  to 
confess  to.  If  his  confession  suits  the  audi¬ 
ence  he  is  let  off  with  a  light  punishment; 
but  if  he  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
fession  he  may  get  a  much  more  severe 
sentence. 

One  reason  why  private  enterprise  does 
continue  is  that  the  government  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  firm  to  go  out  of 
business.  Streetcar  companies,  power  com¬ 
panies,  and  shipyards  have  been  wholly 
installed  and  financed  by  British  and 
American,  and  other  foreign  companies. 
While  these  free  enterprisers  find  it  harder 
and  harder  to  do  business,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  lay  off  any  of  their  employees 
even  if  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do, 
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and  they  must  pay  their  idle  staffs  full 
wages. 

Eventually,  of  course,  they  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  till,  and  at  that  point  the 
government  may  step  in  and  buy  them 
out.  But  they  are  still  not  allowed  to  close 
shop.  They  must  import  foreign  capital  in 
order  to  meet  their  debts.  British  firms  in 
1951  were  thus  forced  to  import  millions 
of  dollars  from  abroad  for  this  purpose. 

Such  forms  of  legalized  extortion  could 
not  go  on  indefinitely,  and  Chinese  trade 
with  the  West  contracted  to  a  mere  trickle. 
Mao  Tse-tung  leaned  more  and  more  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Chinese  industry.  Whereas  before  the 
Second  World  War  75  per  cent  of  Chinese 
trade  was  with  the  West  and  only  25  per 
cent  with  the  Soviet  Union,  by  1955  die 
figure  was  reversed. 

Mao  and  his  Communists  seized  power 
in  China  by  revolution  against  the  legiti¬ 
mate  Kuomintang  government.  At  the 
moment,  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  government 
exiled  in  Formosa  is  still  the  legal  govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  and  the  Kuomintang 
representative  sits  with  the  other  four 
great  power  representatives  in  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  frequently  protested  against 
this  paradoxical  situation,  but  most  of  the 
u.n.  members  continue  to  recognize  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  representatives  as  rep¬ 
resenting  China. 

Mao  Tse-tung  desperately  wants  to  win 
for  his  People’s  Republic  recognition  as 
the  legal  government  of  China.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  India,  and  some  other  countries  have 
granted  him  de  facto  recognition;  that 
is,  they  have  agreed  that  his  government 
does  in  fact  govern  China,  if  not  in  law. 


Mao’s  government  can  only  gain  world¬ 
wide  recognition  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  a  majority  of  the  nations  must 
vote  in  favor.  The  United  Nations  Charter 
requires  that  a  country  be  “peace-loving.” 
Up  to  1955,  Mao’s  China  was  anything 
but  peace-loving;  for  he  stood  accused  of 
these  provocative  acts:  he  had  marched 
his  troops  into  Korea  to  fight  the  u.n. 
army  defending  South  Korea;  he  had 
sanctioned  the  use  of  south  China  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  Communist 
rebels  invading  Indochina;  he  had  in¬ 
vaded  Tibet  without  provocation;  Chinese 
Communists  were  aiding  guerrilla  forces  in 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  India. 

The  criticism  of  the  Western  democra¬ 
cies  is  directed  less  against  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism  at  home  than  against  Chinese 
imperialism — Chinese  attempts  to  foment 
revolution  in  other  Asiatic  countries  and 
to  impose  communism  on  them  by  force. 

In  the  dispute  over  recognition  of  the 
present  government  of  China,  Canada 
took  a  middle  course,  and  stated  in  1954 
that  it  would  be  ready  to  consider  recog¬ 
nition  of  Mao’s  government  as  soon  as  that 
government  proved  its  peaceful  intentions 
by  stopping  interference  in  other  countries. 

When  Chinese  forces  marched  into 
Korea  in  1951  to  oppose  u.n.  forces  en¬ 
gaged  against  the  North  Koreans,  grave 
doubt  was  cast  on  China’s  peaceful  inten¬ 
tions.  China  provided  a  base  for  Indo¬ 
chinese  Viet  Minh  rebels  attacking  the 
French  and  Vietnam  forces  in  Indo¬ 
china.  These  two  situations,  as  well  as 
Communist  Chinese  encouragement  of 
rebel  movements  throughout  the  Far  East, 
must  be  resolved  by  peaceful  negotiation 
before  Canada  can  recognize  the  present 
government  of  China. 
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36:  The  Korean  War 


June  28,  1950  was  a  decisive  day  in  the 
life  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  in  fact 
a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  world  organi¬ 
zation. 

On  that  day  Communist  troops  from 
North  Korea  crossed  the  38th  parallel  into 
South  Korea.  They  were  armed  with  the 
most  modern  weapons— tanks,  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  mortars.  The  South  Koreans 
who  opposed  them  had  no  tanks  and  little 
equipment  beyond  rifles  and  a  few  ma¬ 
chine  guns. 

This  was  naked  aggression,  defiance  of 
everything  that  the  u.n.  stood  for.  Unless 
something  effective  was  done  immediately, 
the  u.n.  must  acknowledge  its  failure  and 
quietly  close  up  shop. 

But  first  let  us  discuss  Korea  and  the 
situation  that  led  up  to  this  climax. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Korea  is 
almost  in  the  same  latitude  as  Toronto.  It 
is  about  7,500  miles  away  across  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  It  is  about  one-third  the  size  of 
Alberta  and  has  a  population  more  than 
twice  that  of  Canada.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  with  wide  valleys  in  which 
are  rice  paddies. 

Most  Koreans  are  farmers,  but  many 
live  by  fishing.  In  the  north  are  the 
country’s  coal,  iron  ore,  and  gold  mines, 
and  its  textile  mills  and  electric  power 
systems. 

For  4000  years  of  its  history  the  Koreans 
have  never  known  real  freedom,  nor  have 
they  had  the  experience  of  electing  their 
own  representatives  to  parliament.  For 
40  years  up  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Japan  ruled  this  country  as  a 
colony,  using  its  mining  wealth  for  its  own 
benefit.  The  Soviet  Union  too  has  been 
interested  in  this  country  for  many  years 
and  has  used  Korean  workers  in  its  own 
mines. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  liberating  Russian  and  American 
troops  invaded  Korea,  seeking  out  Japan¬ 
ese  troops.  The  Allied  troops  remained  to 
occupy  Korea,  the  Russians  in  the  north, 


and  the  Americans  in  the  south;  the 
dividing  line  was  the  38th  parallel.  This 
is  an  imaginary  line  like  the  49th  pa¬ 
rallel,  which  divides  most  of  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  Russians  and  Americans 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  treaty 
was  signed,  they  would  remove  their  troops 
and  allow  the  Koreans  to  elect  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  proper  democratic  lines. 

It  was  agreed  too,  that  the  United 
Nations  was  the  proper  body  to  decide 
when  and  how  elections  in  Korea  should 
take  place.  Three  years  after  the  war,  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  in  the  u.n. 
voted  in  the  General  Assembly  to  permit 
free  elections  in  Korea.  A  picked  team  of 
u.n.  observers  was  to  supervise  the  elec¬ 
tions  to  make  sure  they  were  really  free. 

Russia  and  a  handful  of  Communist 
countries  voted  against  holding  elections 
in  this  way.  They  said  that  such  elections 
were  an  American  scheme  to  control  the 
future  of  Korea. 

The  elections  were  duly  held  in  1948. 
Several  parties  competed  for  votes  in  true 
democratic  fashion.  The  secret  ballot  was 
used  and  u.n.  observers,  among  whom 
Canada  was  represented,  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  see  that  voters  were  not  interfered 
with  and  that  the  police  did  their  duty 
honestly. 

The  difficulties  were  great  in  a  country 
where  so  many  of  the  voters  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  where  people  had  always 
been  told  what  to  do  and  had  never 
before  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
free  decision,  where  the  police  had  always 
carried  out  violence  and  even  torture 
against  the  people  as  a  normal  practice. 
Nevertheless,  the  u.n.  observers  were  able 
to  report  a  fair  and  democratic  election. 

The  Communist  countries  did  not  agree. 
The  Soviet  Union  refused  an  invitation  to 
observe  the  elections.  In  fact  it  prevented 
them  from  being  held  in  the  north.  Instead 
it  staged  its  own  elections  in  the  part  of 
Korea  it  controlled,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  the  u.n. -sponsored  government — the 
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Republic  of  Korea — came  into  being,  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  its  own  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  north — the  Korean  Demo¬ 
cratic  People’s  Republic,  claiming  that 
this  was  the  true  government  of  all  Korea. 

The  u.n.  Charter  provides  that  when 
a  war  breaks  out,  the  country  attacked 
shall  lay  a  complaint  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  u.n.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
did  this,  and  u.n.  observers  in  Korea  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  Communists  had  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  south.  The  Council 
then  ordered  the  North  Koreans  to  cease 
fire  and  return  to  the  38th  parallel. 
When  the  attackers  ignored  this  order,  the 
Council  brought  into  effect  Article  52  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
empowers  it  to  “take  action  by  land,  sea, 
or  air”  against  the  invading  force. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  u.n.,  Mr. 
Trygve  Lie,  called  on  member  countries 
for  aid.  The  United  States  was  the  only 
country  with  troops  and  military  material 
ready  in  the  area,  and  therefore  it  supplied 
almost  all  the  assistance  to  the  South 
Koreans.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Great  Britain  also  contributed  air, 
land,  and  sea  support. 

For  two  months,  North  Korean  tanks 
and  infantry  drove  the  u.n.  forces  south¬ 
ward  almost  to  the  sea.  By  September  the 
defenders  were  holding  on  to  a  small  foot¬ 
hold  of  land  around  the  supply  port  of 
Pusan- — a  triangle  50  miles  along  the  base 
and  30  miles  deep. 

Then  on  September  15,  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  u.n.  commander,  launched 
an  offensive  from  the  small  bridgehead. 
United  States  marines  and  South  Koreans 
made  a  surprise  landing  100  miles  behind 
the  enemy  lines  at  Inchon.  Three  weeks 
later,  the  main  u.n.  forces  crossed  the 
38th  parallel. 

Some  people  felt  it  was  wrong  for  the 
u.n.  to  cross  the  parallel  into  North  Korea. 
They  contended  that  the  duty  of  the  u.n. 
was  to  repel  aggression,  but  not  to  invade 
enemy  territory.  But  the  38th  parallel  is 
only  a  line  on  a  map.  To  a  military  man 
there  is  no  river  line,  no  mountain  range 
that  makes  it  a  defensible  location.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  the  General  Assembly  voted  47-5  to 


sanction  the  crossing  of  the  border  and  to 
allow  u.n.  troops  to  remain  in  North 
Korea  until  the  situation  became  stable. 

By  October  20,  the  North  Koreans  had 
retreated  to  the  Yalu  River,  the  boundary 
between  Korea  and  Chinese  Manchuria. 
Troops  from  Canada  and  13  other  nations 
joined  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Korea.  Then  General  MacArthur 
reported  to  the  u.n.  that  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  were  entering  the  war.  The  Com¬ 
munist  People’s  Republic  of  China  was 
not  recognized  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
having  no  seat  could  not  be  made  to 
answer  charges  of  aggression  in  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council. 

In  November,  General  MacArthur  him¬ 
self  took  the  responsibility  of  launching  an 
offensive  to  drive  the  Communists  across 
the  Yalu.  About  110,000  u.n.  troops  made 
up  the  attacking  force.  The  new  enemy 
appeared  in  force,  and  the  u.n.  force 
reeled  back  before  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  formations  drawn  from  a  reservoir 
of  over  4,000,000  men. 

Continually  outflanked  and  far  from 
their  supply  base,  u.n.  forces  withdrew 
throughout  the  early  part  of  1951.  By 
April  a  strong  defence  line  was  organized 
south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

Mass  attacks  of  the  Communists  shat¬ 
tered  themselves  against  the  closely-knit 
u.n.  force.  American  troops  still  made  up 
52  per  cent  of  the  defenders,  but  the  force 
had  become  a  truly  representative  u.n. 
team.  Canada  now  had  an  infantry  bri¬ 
gade  fighting  in  the  Commonwealth  Divi¬ 
sion.  In  all,  16  countries  supplied  armed 
forces;  four  others  gave  medical  units  and 
military  equipment.  However,  34  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  supported  u.n.  action  with 
their  votes  made  no  contribution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  u.n.  offensive 
in  September  1950,  Chou  En-lai,  then 
Chinese  foreign  minister,  warned  that  his 
country  would  take  action  if  the  u.n. 
forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel.  So-called 
Chinese  “volunteers”  appeared  on  the 
front  soon  afterwards. 

It  seemed  certain  that  the  Chinese 
government  feared  that  Manchuria  would 
be  invaded — no  matter  what  assurances 
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the  u.n.  gave.  Most  of  China’s  industrial 
lifestream — pig  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead, 
and  hydro-electric  power — is  concentrated 
in  Manchuria. 

The  Communist  government  had  seized 
China  by  force  in  1949;  it  had  a  continu¬ 
ous  record  of  aggression  in  Indochina, 
Tibet,  and  Malaya.  In  view  of  this  record, 
it  was  hardly  likely  to  believe  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  intentions  of  the  u.n.  forces. 

As  their  price  for  peace,  the  Communists 
wanted  Formosa.  Possession  of  this  island 
would  deprive  the  Nationalists  of  a  base 
for  attack  on  the  mainland.  This  in  turn 
would  help  achieve  the  Communists’  aims 
— recognition  as  the  legal  government  of 
China  and  a  seat  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  the  five 
great  powers. 

In  June  1951,  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communist  leaders  suddenly  of¬ 
fered  an  armistice.  The  Soviet  Union  rep¬ 
resentative  at  the  u.n.  suggested  that  a 
cease-fire  might  be  arranged.  It  looked  as 
though  a  reasonable  settlement  might  be 
reached  after  a  year  of  bloody  warfare. 
Instead,  monotonous  talks  between  u.n. 
and  Communist  military  leaders  continued 
off  and  on  for  another  two  years. 

In  the  early  negotiations  the  chief  bone 
of  contention  was  the  cease-fire  line  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  forces.  The  large-scale 
fighting  in  April  1951,  had  carried  u.n. 
forces  considerably  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  except  in  the  extreme  west. 

The  Communists  demanded  that  the 
38th  parallel  become  the  demarkation  line 
with  both  sides  withdrawing  troops  back 
from  it.  The  u.n.  wanted  to  establish  a 
line  north  of  the  38th  parallel  along 
recognizable  features  that  offered  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  defence. 

When  finally  a  year  later  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  cease-fire  line  should 
be  wherever  the  opposing  troops  were  at 
the  moment  of  the  cease-fire,  another  con¬ 
flict  arose  that  delayed  settlement  again. 
This  was  the  prisoner-of-war  dispute. 

The  u.n.  Command  reported  through 
the  International  Red  Cross  that  they  held 
more  than  170,000  enemy  prisoners.  Nearly 


Korea  was  divided  at  the  cease-fire  line  when 
the  armistice  was  finally  signed  on  July  27, 1953. 

50,000  of  these  turned  out  to  be  civilians, 
many  of  them  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea.  These  civilians  were  set  free 
by  the  u.n.  Command. 

This  left  121,000  actual  military  prison¬ 
ers-of-war.  Many  of  these  prisoners  were 
afraid  that  they  would  be  punished  or 
even  executed  if  they  were  returned  to  the 
Communist  lines. 

Because  of  this  situation  the  u.n.  Com¬ 
mand  carried  out  an  investigation  or 
screening  of  the  Communist  prisoners,  to 
find  out  how  many  were  willing  to  be 
returned  to  their  own  lines.  Before  the 
screening  was  carried  out,  the  Communist 
governments  of  North  Korea  and  China 
proclaimed  by  radio  an  amnesty  to  all 
prisoners  who  returned  willingly. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  that 
some  40,000  of  the  112,000  prisoners 
elected  suicide  or  the  risk  of  death  rather 
than  a  return  to  the  Communist  lines. 

The  Chinese  and  Russian  Communists 
bitterly  attacked  the  u.n.  Command  action 
in  screening  prisoners-of-war,  and  claimed 
that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
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Aftermath  in  Korea.  Korean  youngsters 
are  shown  trying  to  keep  warm  around  a  fire 
among  the  ruins  of  their  homes  in  Seoul. 
A  U.N.  Commission  for  Korean  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  is  still  trying  to  restore  the 
war-devastated  region.  (United  Nations) 


Convention.  What  does  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  have  to  say  about  the  matter? 

The  section  relating  to  prisoners-of-war 
was  amended  in  1949  and  it  says  that  “all 
prisoners-of-war  must  be  released  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  country  of  origin  without 
delay  after  hostilities  have  ceased.”  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  “no  prisoner  may  renounce 
his  right  to  return  to  his  own  country.” 

To  the  Communist  this  meant  clearly 
and  unmistakeably  that  a  prisoner  must  be 
returned,  and  whether  the  prisoner  wanted 
to  return  or  not  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

The  United  States,  and  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  other  u.n.  members,  did  not 
agree.  They  claimed  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  was  framed  to  protect  the 
prisoner.  In  fact  it  was  a  bill  of  rights 
for  the  prisoner.  It  protected  him  against 
being  forced  by  his  captors  to  give  up  his 
right  to  return.  But  it  was  not  intended 
to  give  his  captors  the  power  to  force  him 
back  against  his  wishes.  In  fact,  they  said, 
forceful  repatriation  is  against  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Convention. 

On  this  matter  of  interpreting  an  article 
of  international  law,  the  armistice  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  u.n.  Command  and 
the  Communists  broke  down.  The  u.n. 
representatives  broke  off  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  in  Korea,  and  the  whole 
debate  came  up  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  1953. 

Several  proposals  were  brought  forward 
for  resolving  this  thorny  prisoner-of-war 
issue.  Of  these  the  most  hopeful  one  was 
that  submitted  by  India’s  delegate  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon.  He  proposed  that  all 
prisoners  should  be  released  to  a  repatri¬ 
ation  commission,  consisting  of  two  Com¬ 
munist  nations — Poland  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia — and  two  neutral  powers — Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  together  with  an  umpire 
to  direct  this  commission. 

This  repatriation  commission  would 
have  the  task  of  finding  out  which  prison¬ 
ers  wanted  to  return  to  their  native 
countries,  and  to  hold  for  future  disposal 
any  who  refused  to  go  back. 

Lester  Pearson  of  Canada,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  General  Assembly,  then 
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transmitted  the  resolution  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea,  but  the  Communists  stuck  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Convention — - 
return  of  all  prisoners  without  exception. 

One  question  we  should  ask  ourselves 
is  that  raised  by  India’s  Mr.  Menon. 
Had  the  u.n.  any  right  to  question  the 
Communist  prisoners  at  all  on  their  wishes 
about  repatriation?  For  once  the  prisoner 
made  it  known  that  he  did  not  want  to 
return,  he  was  a  marked  man.  Under  those 
circumstances  it  would  be  inhuman  to 
send  him  back  to  certain  punishment  or 
death. 

Peace  came  to  Korea,  but  what  does 
the  future  hold  for  that  shattered  country? 
Korea  appears  doomed  to  division  between 
north  and  south.  The  u.n.  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency  was  charged  with  the 
rebuilding  of  industry  and  the  bringing 
in  of  $11,500,000  worth  of  machinery  for 
that  purpose. 

When  new  elections  were  held  in  South 
Korea,  President  Syngman  Rhee’s  party 
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Indonesia 

Indonesia  represents  88,000,000  former 
colonial  people  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Since  1949  these  people  have  lived  in  a 
free,  self-governing  state. 

The  islands  of  Indonesia  lie  across  the 
equator  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
Pacific.  A  flight  across  the  islands  would 
take  about  as  long  as  a  plane  trip  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver. 

The  chief  islands  are  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Western  New  Guinea, 
but  there  are  a  host  of  smaller  ones.  Some 


was  returned  with  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  But  the  methods  used  before  the 
election  aroused  strong  criticism  in  both 
Korea  and  abroad.  Winston  Churchill  was 
moved  to  state  that  British  troops  were 
not  in  Korea  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship. 

It  was  charged  that  Rhee  used  his  con¬ 
trol  of  the  police  to  destroy  the  opposition 
party  by  means  of  mass  arrests  of  opposing 
candidates. 

Even  more  telling  on  the  morale  of 
South  Koreans  is  the  misery  caused  by 
high  prices  that  put  necessities  out  of 
reach  of  the  ordinary  Korean.  Poverty 
breeds  despair.  Many  peasants  feared  that 
once  the  fighting  was  over  and  the  “for¬ 
eigners”  went  home,  the  Communists 
would  win  out  in  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the 
delivery  of  new  machinery,  and  the  relief 
from  warfare’s  destructive  influence  will 
bring  hope  to  the  South  Koreans.  In  any 
case  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
put  the  South  Korean  house  in  order. 


56,000,000  Indonesians  live  on  Java,  an 
island  only  a  little  larger  than  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  the  most  thickly  populated  area 
in  the  world. 

Wherever  we  find  large  populations  we 
have  evidence  of  great  natural  wealth. 
Indonesia  grows  vast  quantities  of  rice  to 
feed  its  teeming  millions.  Rubber  planta¬ 
tions,  tin  mines,  oil  wells,  and  bauxite 
mines  provide  work  for  the  laboring 
classes.  To  the  Dutch  colonists  must  go 
the  credit  for  developing  the  economy  of 
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Indonesia,  for  this  territory  was  part 
of  the  Dutch  Empire  for  more  than  300 
years. 

When  the  Japanese  began  their  military 
conquests  in  1942,  the  Indonesian  islands 
were  overrun  in  spite  of  heroic  resis¬ 
tance  by  Dutch,  British,  and  Americans. 
The  Japanese  promised  Indonesia  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  white  man.  Many  edu¬ 
cated  Indonesians  had  chafed  under  Dutch 
administration;  they  shared  the  yearning 
for  independence  that  was  sweeping  Asia. 
Thus  Japanese  propaganda  fell  on  fertile 
ground,  and  many  Indonesian  leaders  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  exploited  the  wealth  of 
Indonesia,  and  though  they  brought  only 
misery  to  the  people,  their  propaganda 
fanned  the  flames  of  hatred  against  the 
white  man. 

The  Japanese  military  surrendered  in 
1945,  although  independent  Japanese 
bands  continued  to  operate  all  over  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  had  to  be  ferreted  out  by  Brit¬ 
ish,  American,  and  Dutch  troops.  The 
Dutch  were  determined  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  the  colony  on  which  they 
had  spent  so  much  capital  before  the  war. 
They  had  suffered  tremendous  damage 
at  home  in  the  European  fighting,  and 
they  desperately  needed  the  raw  materials 
of  their  East  Indian  colony  to  regain  their 
world  trade. 

Meanwhile,  Achmed  Sukarno,  an  Indo¬ 
nesian  leader  who  had  worked  willingly 
with  the  Japanese  during  the  occupation, 
proclaimed  Indonesia  an  independent  re¬ 
public. 

Trouble  began  immediately.  In  Java, 
Sukarno  raised  an  army  to  fight  the 
Dutch,  and  guerrilla  fighters  operated  on 
other  islands.  Pro-  and  anti-Japanese  In¬ 
donesians  were  united  in  opposing  the 
return  of  the  Dutch. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  were  inclined  to  be  critical  of  the 
Dutch.  The  United  States  had  hopes  that 
the  world  war  just  fought  and  won  would 
see  the  end  of  colonialism  in  the  world; 
for  this  had  been  President  Roosevelt’s 
dream.  Great  Britain  was  itself  with¬ 
drawing  from  former  colonies  in  India, 


Ceylon,  and  Burma,  and  felt  the  Dutch 
would  be  wise  to  do  the  same. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  advantage  of 
the  Security  Council  discussions  to  accuse 
the  British  of  employing  their  mopping-up 
troops  in  Indonesia  to  suppress  the  inde¬ 
pendence  movement.  The  Dutch  them¬ 
selves  looked  on  the  u.n.  discussions  with 
jaundiced  eyes.  They  stated  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  their  former  colony  was  not  the 
business  of  the  u.n.,  but  simply  a  domestic 
dispute.  For  a  time  they  proposed  to  settle 
it  their  own  way  without  consulting  Indo¬ 
nesian  representatives. 

The  Dutch  and  Indonesian  leaders  soon 
agreed  to  a  temporary  solution.  The  Dutch 
would  recognize  the  native  government 
on  the  two  main  islands,  Sumatra  and 
Java;  later  all  the  islands  were  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  United  States  of  Indonesia 
administered  in  partnership  by  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Indonesia  under  the  Queen 
of  The  Netherlands. 

It  seemed  that  the  explosive  situation 
in  Indonesia  was  settled.  But  a  number  of 
minor  details  were  not  cleared  up.  The 
Dutch  had  been  blockading  Indonesian 
ports,  and  demanded  the  return  of  foreign- 
owned  property  in  Indonesia  to  its  pre¬ 
vious  owners.  When  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  these  and  other  points,  the 
Dutch  took  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
and  began  open  warfare  on  Indonesian 
troops. 

Prompt  u.n.  action  brought  about  a 
cease-fire,  but  hostilities  broke  out  again 
just  a  year  later.  The  Dutch  had  used 
the  intervening  period  to  carry  out  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiations  in  the  islands  with  the 
object  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
republican  government.  Within  earshot 
of  the  u.n.  Commission  in  Indonesia,  ex¬ 
plosions  were  heard  near  the  airport  of 
the  capital.  Meanwhile  Dutch  paratroops 
landed  and  captured  key  cities  in  the 
islands.  President  Sukarno  and  many  of 
the  republican  leaders  were  captured  and 
imprisoned. 

This  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  provoked  a  very  strong  reaction  in 
the  u.n.  and  turned  public  opinion  solidly 
against  them.  Even  colonial  powers  like 
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Britain  and  Belgium  condemned  them. 
The  Australian  representative  described 
what  had  happened  as  being  worse  than 
what  the  Dutch  themselves  had  suffered 
under  the  Germans. 

The  Dutch  government  could  not  afford 
to  sacrifice  the  friendship  of  its  wartime 
allies.  It  agreed  to  release  the  Indonesian 
leaders  it  had  captured.  Supervised  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
soon  followed.  By  1950  Indonesia  became 
completely  free  of  The  Netherlands  and 
in  September  of  that  year  the  republic  was 
accepted  as  the  60th  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States  of  Indonesia’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  u.n.  is  an  interesting  one. 
In  1949  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  country  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  join  at  all.  Indonesian 
leaders  wanted  to  be  independent  in  world 
affairs.  They  had  no  wish  to  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  East-West  “cold  war.”  Even 
the  Korean  War  was  looked  upon  by  many 
of  them  as  a  private  quarrel  principally 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  saw  little  more  merit  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  Indonesia’s  new 
government  declined  to  join  the  Western 
democracies  in  condemning  the  aggressive 
action  of  Chinese  Communists  in  Korea. 

Indonesia  applied  for  membership  in 
the  u.n.  principally  for  the  sake  of  pres¬ 
tige,  but  also  because  it  was  through  the 
action  of  the  U.N.’s  Security  Council  that 
Indonesia  was  finally  recognized  as  a  free 
and  independent  state.  The  u.n.  had 
assisted  the  republic  in  other  ways,  through 
the  work  of  unicef  and  w.h.o.  in  carrying 
out  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
disease  of  yaws. 

The  disputes  that  have  arisen  within 
the  u.n.  have  forced  Indonesia,  in  spite 
of  its  desire  for  neutrality,  to  take  sides 
in  the  organization.  The  republic  tried 
hard  not  to  act  in  any  way  to  raise  the 
suspicions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  How¬ 
ever,  Indonesia’s  attitude  towards  China 
became  progressively  cooler,  until  in  1951 
the  republic  complied  with  a  u.n.  embargo 
on  the  export  to  China  of  materials  that 
could  be  used  in  warfare.  At  the  same 


time  Chinese  Communist  consular  em¬ 
ployees  were  barred  admission  to  Indon¬ 
esia. 

Riots  and  bloodshed  broke  out  in  1949 
when  the  Indonesian  Communist  party 
provoked  civil  action  with  the  aim  of  mak¬ 
ing  impossible  any  agreement  between  the 


Dutch  and  the  Indonesians.  As  a  result,  the 
Communists  lost  heavily  in  popularity. 
Later,  when  armed  Communists  attacked 
port  areas,  the  government  took  strong 
counter-action  and  15,000  agitators  were 
jailed  as  a  result  of  this  outbreak. 

Nevertheless,  President  Sukarno’s  policy 
of  suspicion  towards  the  Western  democ¬ 
racies  led  him  closer  and  closer  towards 
alliance  with  the  Communists.  By  1958 


The  Netherlands’  attempt  to  regain 
control  of  its  Eastern  empire,  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  resulted 
in  outright  war  in  Indonesia.  This 
picture  shows  the  desperate  conditions 
of  the  populace.  The  children  are 
cooking  grains  of  rice  picked  up 
from  the  dirt  in  the  street.  The 
little  boy  on  the  right  is  about  to 
die;  his  leg  is  swollen  from  blood- 
poisoning.  (International  News) 
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Sukarno  had  resolved  to  include  Com¬ 
munists  in  his  government  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition  within  his  own  country. 
To  bring  this  about  he  faced  rebellion  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  Rebels  set  up  a 
rival  capital,  and  it  took  a  full-scale  land¬ 
ing  operation  before  government  forces 
could  drive  the  insurgents  back  into  the 
jungle. 

In  1958  there  were  three  political  blocs 
in  Indonesia  competing  for  the  support 
of  more  than  two  dozen  parties :  ( 1 )  the 
nationalist  bloc,  including  President  Su¬ 
karno’s  own  Nationalist  party;  (2)  the 
religious  bloc,  which  included  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Islamic  groups,  but  was 
dominated  by  the  Moslem  Masjumi  party; 
(3)  the  Communist  party. 

The  religious  bloc  controlled  128  seats  in 
Parliament  as  against  59  for  the  Nation¬ 
alists  and  39  for  the  Communists.  How¬ 
ever,  the  various  parties  in  the  religious 
bloc  were  united  in  nothing  except  opposi¬ 
tion  to  communism  and  were  determined 
that  the  Communists  should  not  get  into 
the  government.  President  Sukarno  seemed 
equally  determined  that  the  Communists 
should  be  represented. 

President  Sukarno  saw  that  under  the 
existing  organization  of  the  government — 
a  freely  elected  parliament  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  cabinet — he  could  not  have  his  way, 
even  by  a  union  of  the  Nationalists  and 
Communists.  He  then  began  to  air  his 
views  on  a  kind  of  revolutionary  council 
which  he  would  head,  and  which  would 
advise  the  cabinet.  The  official  opposition 
would  be  eliminated;  the  Communists,  as 
well  as  the  other  main  parties,  would  be 
represented. 

This  complicated  conception  of  Su¬ 
karno’s  was  his  method  of  twisting  the 
democratic  process  so  as  to  allow  the 
Communists  to  be  represented  in  the 
cabinet.  Opposition  followed  principally 
from  adherents  of  the  religious  groups 
and  resulted  in  open  defiance  among  mil¬ 
itary  leaders  on  the  outlying  islands  be¬ 
yond  Java. 

Sukarno  drew  his  main  support  from 
the  heavily  populated  island  of  Java,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  Communists  are  largely 


concentrated.  But  it  is  Sumatra  and  the 
outer  islands  that  produce  nearly  all  the 
exports  that  earn  Indonesia  its  foreign 
exchange.  It  is  these  islands  that  help  to 
feed  Java  itself. 

In  Sumatra  and  the  outer  islands  local 
control  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  mil¬ 
itary.  These  leaders  were  very  perturbed 
by  Sukarno’s  flirtation  with  the  Commun¬ 
ists,  for  here  they  saw  grave  danger  to 
trade  relations  not  only  with  the  Dutch 
but  with  the  Western  world. 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Malaya,  the  major  portion  of  the  long 
Malay  Peninsula,  stretches  out  into  the 
South  China  Sea.  In  size  it  compares  with 
Newfoundland,  but  most  of  the  area  is 
dense  jungle  climbing  up  to  the  central 
mountain  range.  Malaya  has  great  natural 
wealth,  and  produces  nearly  half  the 
world’s  rubber  and  tin. 

Malaya  has  an  unusual  population  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  just  over  six  million  people 
in  British  Malaya,  which  includes  the 
Crown  Colony  of  Singapore,  and  the 
largest  single  group  is  Chinese.  This  means 
that  the  Malayans  are  a  minority  in  their 
own  country! 

In  1942  the  Japanese  continued  their 
invasion  from  Thailand  down  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  overran  the  British  colony,  and 
captured  the  island  of  Singapore.  Malaya, 
much  against  its  inclination,  became  part 
of  Japan’s  short-lived  empire. 

Two  years  later  the  British  began  the 
laborious  effort  of  winning  back  their 
Asian  territories.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war,  British  and  American  planes 
had  been  dropping  arms,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  to  Force  136,  an  organization  of 
British  officers  who  had  infiltrated  the 
jungle  by  parachute  or  submarine.  The 
officers  were  instructed  to  form  guerrilla 
bands  behind  the  enemy  lines  to  harass 
the  Japanese  and  cut  their  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  British  found  Malayans  and  Chi¬ 
nese  already  operating  as  a  Communist 
organization.  The  Malayans  and  Chinese 
had  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  by 
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Communist  agitators  for  the  previous  two 
years.  By  the  time  the  British  officers 
reached  them,  they  were  more  interested  in 
establishing  a  Communist-dominated  gov¬ 
ernment  than  in  co-operating  to  drive  out 
the  Japanese. 

After  the  surrender  of  Japan,  much  of 
the  arms  and  ammunition  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  had  sent  in  for  use  against  the 
Japanese  was  in  the  hands  of  these  Com¬ 
munist  guerrillas  who  now  retired  to  the 
jungle  and  carried  out  murderous  forays 
against  outlying  plantations  and  villages. 
Disorders  became  so  widespread  that  in 
1948  Britain  declared  a  state  of  emergency 
throughout  Malaya  and  began  extensive 
police  and  troop  action  to  hunt  down  the 
rebels. 

This  proved  a  very  difficult  and  frus¬ 
trating  task  in  a  country  that  is  80  per 
cent  jungle,  where  a  force  of  a  hundred 
men  can  remain  unseen  a  few  yards  from 
a  jungle  trail.  Some  90,000  police  and 
troops  were  employed  in  this  task.  The 
police  found  that  the  guerrillas  were  being 
helped  and  supplied  by  Chinese  squatters 
who  occupied  the  jungle  fringes;  to  stop 
this  practice,  they  moved  out  nearly  half 
a  million  Chinese  suspects  and  resettled 
them  in  secure  areas. 

The  guerrillas  were  in  the  main  Chinese 
and  appeared  to  be  acting  on  orders  from 
abroad.  There  were  also  a  fair  number  of 
Indians  among  them,  some  of  whom  oc¬ 
cupied  prominent  positions  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  movement. 

Few  native  Malayans  were  found  among 
the  guerrillas.  For  one  thing,  the  Malayans 
are  not  friendly  to  the  Chinese,  and  what 
is  more  important,  the  Malayans  fear  the 
Chinese  because  of  their  large  numbers. 

The  aim  of  the  Chinese-led  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Malaya  was  to  disorganize 
life  in  the  territory  by  murdering  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  by  destroying  rubber  plan¬ 
tations,  by  fomenting  riots  in  the  mines, 
and  by  terrorizing  the  villages  and  peace¬ 
ful  inhabitants. 

No  Communist  organization  existed  in 
Malaya  comparable  to  the  Viet  Minh 
movement  in  Indochina,  nor  are  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  in  Malaya  for  such  an 


organization.  The  population  of  Indochina 
is  indifferent  to  or  hostile  to  the  French; 
in  Malaya,  the  average  Malayan  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  British  move  out. 

The  Malay  feared  that  self-government 
would  deliver  him  over  to  the  alien  Chin¬ 
ese.  Britain  proposed  a  Malayan  union  in 
1946,  but  the  Malays  were  not  enthusi¬ 
astic.  They  did  not  want  any  union  in 
which  the  island  of  Singapore  would  be 
included,  for  Singapore’s  population  of  one 
million  is  80  per  cent  Chinese,  and  its  in¬ 
clusion  would  give  the  Chinese  a  majority 
in  the  country.  Even  without  Singapore, 
which  today  has  a  separate  government, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  contains  nearly 
as  many  Chinese  as  Malays.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  population  is  generally  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  controls  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  territory.  Therefore  the  Malays 
preferred  to  go  slow  on  self-government 
demands  until  such  time  as  the  British 
could  at  least  stamp  out  the  guerrilla 
movement. 

The  Chinese  population  in  Malaya  is 
by  no  means  all  Communist,  nor  anti- 
British.  But  a  Chinese  in  Malaya  is  Chi¬ 
nese  still.  He  never  becomes  assimilated, 
as  European  immigrants  become  Cana¬ 
dians  or  Americans.  No  matter  how  long 
he  remains  abroad  the  Chinese  home  gov¬ 
ernment  still  regards  him  as  Chinese,  and 
hence  in  a  way  subject  to  the  obligations 
of  Chinese  citizenship.  Prosperous  Chinese 
in  Malaya  know  this  and  are  easily  terri¬ 
fied  into  providing  money  or  other  assis¬ 
tance  to  Chinese  guerrillas  even  against 
their  real  inclinations. 

The  Chinese  have  come  to  Malaya  and 
have  often  grown  prosperous  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  yet  they  feel  no  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  Most  of  them 
prefer  to  “sit  on  the  fence,”  to  wait  and 
see  who  wins  out,  to  follow  the  new  leaders 
whoever  they  may  be. 

However,  by  1955,  with  guerrilla  activity 
nearly  at  an  end,  general  elections  were 
held  in  Malaya,  paving  the  way  towards 
self-government.  A  coalition  party  of  Ma¬ 
layans  and  Chinese  won  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  seats.  The  new  government 
called  for  complete  self-government  for 
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the  Federation  and  membership  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Two  years 
later  the  Federation  of  Malaya  became  the 
82nd  member  of  the  u.n.,  an  autonomous 
state,  and  a  continuing  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Burma 

Since  1947  Burma  has  walked  the  road 
of  freedom  and  found  it  full  of  pitfalls. 
Its  18,000,000  people  live  in  an  area 
about  the  size  of  Alberta.  Burma  is  blessed 
with  great  riches,  and  beset  by  enemies 
which  deprive  the  country  of  much  of  its 
wealth.  Millions  of  tons  of  rice  provide  the 
staple  diet  both  for  the  Burmese  and  for 
export  to  other  countries  of  southeast 
Asia.  The  pilers  of  teak  wood  in  the 
jungles  north  of  Mandalay  are  familiar 
to  readers  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Rubber 
plantations  and  a  great  petroleum  indus¬ 
try,  principally  under  the  control  of  the 
Burma  Oil  Company,  provide  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  great  prosperity. 

Since  the  eighteenth  century,  Burma 
was  a  colony  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  by  1935  had  been  granted  a  large 
degree  of  self-government.  The  British 
maintained  order  in  the  country  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  Burma’s  rubber  and  oil 
development.  But  demands  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  developed  here  as  in  India.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  World  War,  Burma  was 
overrun  by  the  Japanese,  who  captivated 
the  imagination  of  many  dissatisfied  Bur¬ 
mese  with  their  slogan  of  “Asia  for  the 
Asiatics.” 

But  the  Japanese  occupation  belied  their 
propaganda.  The  Burmese  suffered  sub¬ 
jection,  indignity,  and  torture  at  the  hands 
of  their  so-called  liberators.  When  the  time 
came,  thousands  of  Burmese  enrolled  un¬ 
der  the  British  to  rid  their  country  of  the 
invader. 

One  year  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
British  Labor  government  carried  out 
its  pledge  of  complete  independence  for 
Burma,  and  British  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Burmese  set  about  enthusias¬ 
tically  on  their  adventure  of  statehood, 
and  the  constitution  allowed  for  universal 


suffrage,  equal  pay,  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  and  control  by  the  state  of 
land  holdings.  Private  industry  was  per¬ 
mitted,  but  eventually  the  state  planned 
to  take  over  the  principal  means  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Burma  was  framed  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  its  multitude  of  tribes  and  states 
which  are  only  loosely  linked  to  the  central 
government.  Because  much  of  the  country 
is  heavily  wooded,  communications  are 
few  except  along  the  main  rivers. 

Troubles  developed  right  from  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Burma’s  independence.  Seven 
members  of  the  government  were  shot  by 
terrorists  in  the  capital  Rangoon,  on  one 
day  in  1947.  The  original  troubles  arose 
over  the  demand  of  the  Karen  hillmen  in 
the  north  for  an  autonomous  government. 
The  Karens  are  an  intelligent  and  coura¬ 
geous  people  who  performed  valiantly 
under  the  British  to  drive  the  Japanese 
out  of  Burma.  But  they  are  a  proud  people 
too  and  seem  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  the 
government  at  Rangoon.  The  more  con¬ 
cessions  the  government  made,  the  more 
they  demanded. 

But  Burma’s  proximity  to  China  has 
resulted  in  more  serious  disturbances  since 
the  formation  of  a  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  country.  Communist  guerrilla 
bands  operate  in  the  interior,  to  the  terror 
of  the  local  population.  Fortunately — or 
unfortunately — the  Burmese  Communists 
are  divided  among  themselves,  and  operate 
in  at  least  five  rival  groups  which  spend 
much  of  their  energy  fighting  among 
themselves.  The  most  powerful  group  is 
known  as  the  White  Flag  Communists,  a 
group  that  is  excessively  pro-Soviet,  and 
receives  its  orders  from  various  confer¬ 
ences  sponsored  by  Moscow. 

These  insurrections  have  had  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  whole  Burmese  economy.  Far 
too  much  of  the  country’s  revenue  has  to 
be  spent  on  maintaining  its  50-odd  bat¬ 
talions  of  regular  soldiers  and  police  units 
to  restrain  the  rebels.  Even  so  the  army  is 
able  to  maintain  order  only  in  the  cities 
and  along  the  main  highways.  Many  of  its 
mines  are  closed  because  of  the  disorder, 
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and  its  rice  harvest  has  been  seriously 
affected. 

Burma  is  represented  in  the  United 
Nations,  but  unlike  India  it  declined  to 
remain  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions  after  achieving  independence.  Feel¬ 
ing  against  the  Japanese  as  a  result  of  war 
atrocities  still  remains  strong,  and  Burma 
rejected  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
to  take  part  in  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  at  San  Francisco  in  1951.  On 
the  other  hand,  Burma  looks  uneasily  east¬ 
ward  over  its  shoulder  at  Communist 
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Thailand  (Siam) 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam  officially  changed 
its  name  in  1949  to  Thailand.  “Thai” 
means  “free.”  So  Thailand  means  “land 
of  the  free.”  Thailand’s  neighbors — Indo¬ 
china,  Malaya,  China,  and  Burma — have 
all  experienced  subjection  to  great  powers. 
Thailand  boasts  centuries  of  independent 
life. 

The  Thailanders  are  distantly  related 
to  the  Chinese.  More  than  2000  years 
ago  their  ancestors  fled  from  their  homes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  before  bar¬ 
barian  invaders.  From  India  and  Burma 
came  priests  and  teachers  bringing  the 
Buddhist  religion.  Nearly  all  Thailanders 
today  are  Buddhists,  and  their  children 
go  to  the  temples  for  their  education. 

A  good  deal  of  eastern  Thailand  is 
covered  by  impenetrable  jungle,  but  the 
centre  of  the  country,  well-watered  by  the 
tributaries  and  artificial  irrigation  works 
of  the  Chaupaya  River,  provides  the  fertile 
rice-growing  land  where  the  bulk  of  the 
population  makes  its  living.  Thailand 
grows  enough  rice  to  feed  its  21,000,000 


China,  its  powerful  neighbor.  In  1950, 
Burma’s  president  spoke  bravely  when  he 
stated:  “We  seek  no  interference  in  others’ 
affairs  and  shall  brook  none  in  our  own.” 

The  Western  powers  sympathize  with 
Burma’s  difficult  task  ahead.  In  1950,  the 
Commonwealth  countries  agreed  to  make 
them  a  loan  of  $18,000,000  through 
Colombo  Plan  resources  and  the  United 
States  granted  them  $10,000,000  from 
Economic  Co-operation  Administration 
funds  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  country. 


people  and  has  enough  left  over  to  export 
to  neighboring  Asiatic  countries.  Thai¬ 
land’s  rice  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
fact  about  Thailand  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thailand  must  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  that  one  commodity 
for  its  well-being,  and  a  single  bad  crop 
is  capable  of  upsetting  its  whole  economy 
Its  other  important  money-earning  ex¬ 
ports  are  rubber  and  teak  wood.  The  fact 
remains  that  97  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 
area  of  Thailand  is  given  over  to  rice 
growing. 

Thailand’s  position  between  Burma, 
Malaya,  and  Indochina  is  a  fortunate 
accident  that  has  given  it  independent 
status  and  comparative  prosperity.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  rivalry  between  the 
colonial  powers — Great  Britain  in  Burma 
and  Malaya,  and  France  in  Indochina — 
brought  about  a  proposal  from  Britain 
to  leave  Thailand  independent  as  a  sort 
of  buffer  state. 

Although  the  United  States  and  the 
large  European  powers  held  privileged 
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The  countries  of  Asia  produce  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  rice  supply, 
yet  many  of  them,  including  China  and  India,  have  to  import  rice 
because  they  do  not  raise  enough  to  feed  their  own  people.  The  map 
shows  the  main  rice-exporting  regions  of  the  world.  Thailand  and  Burma 
export  more  rice  than  any  other  country;  the  United  States  ranks  third. 
Rice  is  essential  for  food  and  trade  to  the  people  of  this  whole  area. 
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trading  positions  in  Thailand,  these  were 
discontinued  after  the  First  World  War, 
and  Thailand  could  consider  itself  mas¬ 
ter  in  its  own  house.  At  one  time  the 
power  of  the  king  was  absolute,  but  in 
1932  a  group  of  intellectuals  who  wanted 
to  Westernize  the  country  forced  the  king, 
after  a  bloodless  revolution,  to  grant  a 
constitution  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  French  appropriated  parts  of  Thai¬ 
land  in  the  nineteenth  century,  adding 
this  territory  to  their  Indochinese  posses¬ 
sions.  Thailand  never  forgave  France.  In 
1940,  after  France  surrendered  to  the 
Germans  in  Europe,  Thailand’s  prime 
minister,  Pibul  Songgram,  demanded  the 
return  of  the  former  Thai  territory.  Song- 
gram  persuaded  the  Japanese  to  help 
enforce  his  claims.  His  success  was  short¬ 
lived,  for  in  the  following  year  the  Japan¬ 
ese  ally  invaded  his  country  and  Thai 
resistance  collapsed  after  a  few  hours’ 
fighting. 

Thailand  became  a  vassal  of  Japan 
and  was  forced  to  gear  its  economy  to 
the  Japanese  war  machine.  The  Japanese 
army  called  itself  the  liberator  of  Asia 
from  European  oppression.  The  Thai¬ 
landers  soon  learned  that  this  was  empty 
propaganda.  A  vigorous  guerrilla  force 
of  nearly  90,000  troops  began  to  operate 
against  the  Japanese  and  paved  the  way 
to  liberation  of  the  country.  Pibul  Song- 
gram’s  government  was  overthrown  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  that  enterprising 
politician,  after  successfully  freeing  himself 
from  charges  of  collaborating  with  the 
enemy,  entered  politics  again.  He  was 
soundly  beaten  in  the  general  elections  of 
1948,  but  undeterred,  he  staged  another 
bloodless  revolution,  forced  the  new  king 
to  abdicate,  and  had  himself  installed  as 
prime  minister.  Two  attempts  were  made 
to  oust  him,  but  this  Thai  “strong-arm” 
man,  whose  political  doctrine  is  “might  is 
right,”  held  firmly  to  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  until  1957. 

In  a  government  atmosphere  that  is 
replete  with  intrigue,  where  kings  lose 
their  crowns  more  frequently  than  minis¬ 
ters  lose  their  portfolios,  Pibul  Songgram’s 


career  was  relatively  stable.  One  reason 
for  his  long  tenure  of  office  may  have  been 
that  he  represented  growing  nationalism  in 
Thailand.  This  spirit  of  nationalism  was 
principally  directed  against  the  Chinese, 
an  estimated  two  and  a  half  million  of 
Thailand’s  19,000,000  population. 

Under  Pibul  Songgram’s  prime  minis¬ 
tership,  pressure  was  exerted  on  the 
Chinese  minority  in  various  ways.  Persons 
holding  official  positions  and  who  had 
names  of  foreign  origin  were  ordered  to 
change  them.  Merchants  with  Chinese 
names  were  denied  government  contracts. 
Chinese-controlled  banks  were  closed,  and 
the  professions  were  closed  to  all  but 
Thailanders. 

Many  Chinese  in  Thailand  reacted  to 
this  pressure  by  applying  for  Thailand 
citizenship  and  learning  the  native  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  citizen¬ 
ship.  This  has  created  friction  between 
the  Chinese  and  Thailand  governments, 
because  the  Chinese  claim  as  their  na¬ 
tionals  any  persons  of  Chinese  parentage. 

The  present  Chinese  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  looks  with  hostility  on  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Thailand  and  accuses  that  country 
of  persecuting  its  Chinese  citizens.  Tension 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  heigh¬ 
tened  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  War  in 
which  Thailand  co-operated  faithfully  with 
the  United  Nations  Command.  In  1951 
Thailand  cut  off  all  trade  with  Communist 
China  and  sent  a  force  of  a  thousand 
soldiers  to  fight  under  u.n.  command.  Its 
dependence  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  world  has  increased  as  a  result 
of  its  severed  Asian  ties,  and  it  has 
received  nearly  $10,000,000  in  aid  under 

E.R.P. 

Indochina 

Probably  no  area  in  Asia  presents  a  more 
complicated  political  picture  than  do  the 
former  French  colonial  territories  in  Indo¬ 
china.  These  territories  have  been  in  a 
state  of  internal  war  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  As  in  most  other  areas 
of  Asia  in  which  Europeans  have  holding 
interests,  three  factors  lie  at  the  source  of 
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the  upheavals:  colonialism,  nationalism, 
and  communism. 

Indochina  is  the  southern  neighbor  of 
China,  and  has  approximately  25,000,000 
people.  The  country  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  and,  as  second  only  to  Burma 
in  the  production  of  rice,  it  plays  a  large 
part  in  feeding  not  only  its  own  popula¬ 
tion  but  also  that  of  China  and  other 
countries  of  eastern  Asia. 

Throughout  the  last  century  successive 
French  expeditions  gradually  subdued  the 
territories  of  Indochina.  Protectorates  were 
established  over  the  four  territories,  Ton¬ 
kin,  Annam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  while 
the  southerly  Cochin-China,  chief  of  the 
rice-growing  territories,  was  ruled  as  a 
colony  of  France. 

A  nationalist  movement  had  developed 
in  Indochina  long  before  the  Second 
World  War  began.  With  the  entry  of 
Japan  into  the  war,  the  area  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Japanese  troops.  The  Japanese 
allowed  the  French  administration  to  re¬ 
main  in  control  during  most  of  the  war. 
This  was  because  the  Vichy  government 
of  defeated  France  was  co-operating  with 
Japan’s  ally,  Germany,  in  Europe.  How¬ 
ever,  just  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Japanese  imprisoned  the  French  govern¬ 
ing  body  in  Indochina  and  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  native  government,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  former  Emperor  Bao-dai. 

At  this  point  a  new  figure  in  Asian 
politics  entered  the  picture.  Several  years 
before,  an  exile  from  Indochina  called 
Ho  Chih  Minh  had  been  working  in  Can¬ 
ton,  China,  as  a  translator  for  the  Russian 
consulate.  He  was  later  sent  to  Moscow 
as  a  representative  at  an  international 
peasant  congress,  but  he  did  not  return 
when  the  conference  was  over.  Instead  he 
stayed  on  for  over  two  years  to  imbibe  all 
the  details  of  communist  world  organiza¬ 
tion  and  revolutionary  procedure. 

When  he  did  return  to  China  it  was 
not  to  take  up  his  former  duties  as  trans¬ 
lator,  but  to  head  a  gang  of  thugs  and 
provocateurs  that  slipped  across  the  border 
into  the  northern  Indochinese  province  of 
Tonkin.  Ho  Chih  Minh’s  gang  engaged 
in  arson,  sabotage,  murder,  and  robbery — 


in  fact,  every  crime  in  the  calendar.  Even 
before  the  Second  World  War  began  it 
was  estimated  that  Ho’s  underground 
army  had  murdered  more  than  14,000 
people. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Ho  Chi 
Minh’s  forces  directed  their  underground 
activities  against  the  Japanese  and  later 
against  Bao-dai’s  puppet  government.  Ho 
was  a  clever  organizer,  and  his  propa¬ 
ganda,  directed  strictly  along  Communist 
lines,  reached  most  of  the  peasant  popu¬ 
lation  to  whom  he  posed  as  a  champion 
against  foreign  domination — whether  those 
foreigners  be  Japanese  or  French.  In  fact 
so  great  was  his  influence,  that  when  the 
Japanese  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  forced  the  Emperor  Bao-dai  to  ab¬ 
dicate  and  fly  for  safety  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  French  came  back.  They  made  a 
temporary  agreement  with  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
promising  to  sign  a  treaty  giving  indepen¬ 
dence  to  coastal  Indochina  which  would 
be  known  as  Vietnam.  The  agreement 
between  Ho  and  the  French  did  not  last 
long,  and  Ho  led  his  troops  into  the  hilly 
country  bordering  China.  Here  he  waited 
for  events  in  China  that  would  further  his 
own  ends. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  By  1949 
Chinese  Communist  troops  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  China  and  stood  on  the 
border  of  Indochina.  Ho  Chi  Minh  now 
had  a  mighty  ally.  He  could  develop  a 
base  for  operations  and  supplies  in  China 
in  preparation  for  his  own  campaign. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  two- thirds 
of  Indochina,  containing  the  coastal  area 
and  most  of  the  Chinese  border,  formed 
the  new  state  of  Vietnam  under  the 
Emperor  Bao-dai.  The  two  inland  areas, 
Laos  in  the  north  and  Cambodia  in  the 
south,  were  declared  independent  states, 
though  still  within  the  French  Union. 
In  practice  it  was  the  French  counsellors 
and  French  colonial  army  that  controlled 
Indochina. 

Back  on  the  northern  border,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  organizing  his  own  Communist 
government  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
French.  He  called  it  the  Viet  Minh  inde¬ 
pendence  movement.  His  followers  went 
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about  the  rice  fields  and  northern  villages 
enlisting  recruits  and  support  by  pro¬ 
mising  to  drive  out  the  foreigner  and  to 
unite  Indochina  in  independence. 

The  war  between  Viet  Minh  and  the 
French-directed  Vietnam  continued  until 
1954.  On  the  few  occasions  when  the 
French  could  coax  the  Communists  into 
battle,  their  superior  equipment  and  or¬ 
ganization  brought  them  victories.  But  the 
Viet  Minh  fought  a  different  kind  of  war. 
They  learned  to  engage  in  small-scale 
guerrilla  activity,  burning,  destroying,  and 
retreating  rapidly  into  the  jungle. 

As  time  went  on  the  French  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  cities  and 
towns  which  became  embattled  islands 
surrounded  by  Viet  Minh  or  their  secret 
sympathizers.  Villagers  who  were  friendly 
by  day  were  terrorized  into  supporting  the 
Viet  Minh  by  night.  It  was  an  impossible 
war  for  the  French,  and  one  which  gradu¬ 
ally  sapped  their  manpower  and  financial 
resources. 

The  reasons  for  the  final  disaster  of  the 
French  lay  partly  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  unable  to  induce  any  real  loyalty  to 
their  cause  on  the  part  of  Indochina’s 
millions.  The  propaganda  of  Viet  Minh, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  fell  on  fertile 
ground,  for  they  represented  themselves 
as  liberating  the  people  from  foreign 
domination.  Because  the  French  colonial 
army  contained  large  numbers  of  African 
troops — only  50,000  of  the  400,000  troops 
opposing  the  Viet  Minh  were  natives  of 
Indochina — the  French  did  appear  to 
be  a  foreign  army  attacking  Indochinese 
nationalists. 

In  1953  Viet  Minh  forces  crossed  into 
the  inland  state  of  Laos.  Though  they 
withdrew  when  within  ten  miles  of  the 
capital,  they  left  the  nucleus  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  behind  them. 

Further  south  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  King  Norodom  Sihanouk  made  a 
dramatic  move  to  forestall  the  spread  of 
Viet  Minh  influence  in  his  own  realm. 
Indochinese  states  must  be  promised 
complete  independence  before  they  would 
rally  against  an  aggressor,  he  told  the 
French.  Only  then  would  they  feel  they 


had  something  to  fight  for.  The  king 
then  left  his  throne  and  went  into  volun¬ 
tary  exile,  refusing  to  return  until  his 
country  was  free.  His  exile  carried  him 
to  France  where  he  pleaded  his  cause,  and 
then  to  the  United  States  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  promises  of  material  aid. 

King  Norodom’s  journey  bore  fruit. 
France  granted  independence  to  both  Laos 
and  Cambodia  within  the  French  Union. 
The  two  new  states  became  members  of 
the  u.n. 

When  King  Norodom  returned  home  he 
made  a  second  dramatic  move  in  abdi¬ 
cating  in  favor  of  his  father.  Then  he 
went  into  politics,  and  the  party  he 
headed  won  an  overwhelming  victory 
in  the  ensuing  elections.  When  Norodom 
drew  up  a  new  constitution,  he  em¬ 
phasized  Cambodia’s  independence  by 
omitting  any  reference  to  inclusion  of  his 
country  within  the  French  Union. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  French  in  Vietnam, 
conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse.  After 
a  decisive  battle  at  the  fortress  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu  the  garrison  was  overwhelmed, 
Without  food,  ammunition,  or  medical 
supplies,  the  French  were  forced  to  sur¬ 
render. 

At  this  point  only  open  intervention  by 
the  United  States  with  large-scale  military 
supplies  would  have  restored  French  for¬ 
tunes.  But  American  interference  might 
well  have  provoked  a  larger  war.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  was  now  a  lessening  of 
tension  between  the  East  and  West  and  a 
genuine  desire  to  reduce  threats  of  war.  At 
the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954,  an  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  along  the  cease-fire  line  near  the 
17th  parallel. 

The  northern  sector  came  under  control 
of  the  Communist  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  the  name  adopted  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh’s  forces.  The  southern  sector  became 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Prisoners  were 
exchanged,  and  those  civilians  who  did  not 
wish  to  live  under  the  existing  regime  were 
offered  the  right  to  move. 

An  international  truce  commission  was 
appointed  to  supervise  the  movement  of 
civilians  and  to  report  on  violations  of  the 
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armistice  agreement.  Canada,  India,  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  the  states  represented 
on  this  commission. 

Some  figures  reveal  the  harshness  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  the  north.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  truce  890,000  refugees 
moved  south  from  Communist  territory, 
while  only  4,250  moved  north  into  Com¬ 
munist  territory. 

The  Geneva  Conference  proposed  to 
re-unite  all  Vietnam  by  elections  to  be 
held  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  How¬ 
ever,  conditions  in  both  north  and  south, 
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Japan  has  been  called  the  “orphan  of  the 
Pacific.”  Defeat  in  the  Second  World  War 
lost  it  an  empire,  deprived  it  of  the  raw 
materials  to  feed  its  factories,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  its  armed  forces. 

Japan  opened  its  gates  to  the  West  just 
a  hundred  years  ago  when  the  American 
Commodore  Perry  paid  a  courtesy  visit 
to  Tokyo  Bay.  He  offered  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States,  and  suggested  that 
Japan  trade  with  his  country.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  he  asked  that  American  ships  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  Japanese  harbors  to  take  on 
coal;  and  he  requested  that  the  Japanese 
give  better  treatment  to  shipwrecked 
American  sailors. 

Perry  arrived  at  a  time  of  great  unrest 
in  Japan.  The  country  had  for  centuries 
been  ruled  by  an  emperor,  but  the  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  shogun,  a 
sort  of  hereditary  prime  minister.  The 
shogun  was  supported  by  the  great  land¬ 
lords  and  the  military  class.  The  emperors 
were  kept  aloof  from  political  affairs  and 
instead  of  being  actual  rulers,  they  were 
religious  and  cultural  leaders. 

The  system  was  breaking  down.  The 
shoguns  refused  to  allow  foreigners  into 
the  country.  They  prevented  trade  with 


and  complete  lack  of  agreement  between 
the  two  provisional  governments,  made 
this  proposal  a  dead  letter.  The  two-year 
truce  expired  in  July  1956,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  elections  taking  place. 

Meanwhile  the  French  position  in  South 
Vietnam  was  progressively  taken  over 
by  the  United  States.  The  Americans 
trained  a  native  Vietnamese  army  and 
provided  large-scale  economic  help  in  the 
hope  of  building  up  the  new  republic’s 
strength  and  saving  it  for  the  democratic 
camp. 


the  outside  world.  Thus  the  farmers  were 
unable  to  sell  their  surpluses  in  good  years, 
and  the  working  classes  were  getting 
deeper  into  debt.  The  only  group  who 
benefited  were  the  money-lenders.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  Japanese  wanted  the  emperor  to 
take  over  more  political  leadership. 

When  Commodore  Perry  returned  a 
year  later  to  receive  an  answer  to  his  re¬ 
quest,  the  shogun’s  party  ordered  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  American.  But  Japan’s  anti¬ 
quated  guns  and  its  sword-bearing  soldiers 
were  no  match  for  the  armaments  of 
Perry’s  warships.  The  Japanese  defenders 
fled  in  panic  and  Perry  moved  in  to  open 
Japanese  ports  to  Western  trade. 

But  Commodore  Perry  dealt  with  the 
emperor  and  not  with  the  shogun.  This 
marked  the  end  of  the  shoguns  who  soon 
lost  all  influence.  A  new  Japanese  em¬ 
peror  set  out  to  Westernize  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Japanese  scholars  went  abroad  to 
study;  the  old  feudal  landholding  system 
was  abolished;  the  government  built  fac¬ 
tories  and  turned  them  over  to  private 
interests.  The  Japanese  embarked  on  a 
feverish  race  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  catch  up  with 
the  industrialized  West.  The  powers  did 
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not  realize  how  well  Japan  had  succeeded 
until  in  1904  it  startled  the  world  by 
defeating  the  might  of  Russia  in  land  and 
sea  battles. 

Japan  patterned  its  new  government 
after  European  models.  It  was  democratic 
in  form  but  not  in  practice.  Japanese 
scholars  who  had  studied  abroad  admired 
the  German  regime.  They  wanted  their 
emperor  to  have  as  great  power  as  the 
autocratic  German  emperor.  As  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Japanese  emperors  came  to 
choose  military  men  for  their  advisors; 
hence  the  military  in  Japan  became  all- 
powerful.  The  Japanese  parliament  (Diet) 
never  became  a  supreme  force  in  Japanese 
politics.  Our  own  Western  governments 
have  always  controlled  the  purse  strings 
through  the  power  to  raise  taxes.  The 
Japanese  parliament  won  no  such  power. 

Success  in  battle  strengthened  the  mili¬ 
tary.  In  1894  Japan  drove  the  Chinese  out 
of  Korea  and  later  annexed  that  country. 
In  the  same  war  they  gained  the  island 
of  Formosa  and  important  rights  in 
Chinese  Manchuria. 

By  1920  Japan  considered  itself  a 
leading  world  power.  Its  population  had 
almost  doubled  in  65  years.  It  needed 
more  food  and  more  factories  to  support 
its  expanding  population  and  to  develop 
its  world  trade.  In  those  years  Japan  even 
began  to  make  up  for  defects  in  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  and  for  the  first  time 
it  had  a  party  cabinet  that  resembled 
our  own. 

Then  came  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930’s.  The  Western  countries,  which  were 
hard  put  to  sell  their  own  manufactures, 
resisted  Japanese  competition,  and  raised 
trade  barriers  against  its  exports.  The 
Japanese  feared  they  would  lose  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  China  as  the  Chinese  themselves 
became  stronger  and  more  independent. 
They  feared  too,  the  approach  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  east  Asia. 

In  these  troubled  times  the  military 
men  in  Japan  interfered  more  and  more 
in  the  government,  and  pressed  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  emperor.  They  wanted  to 
keep  China  weak  and  thus  dependent 
on  Japan,  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  out 


of  Chinese  and  east  Asian  affairs,  and  to 
increase  their  own  armed  forces  to  equal 
strength  with  the  great  powers  of  the 
world. 

These  military  men  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  by  attacks  on  China  in 
1932  that  won  for  them  the  whole  of 
Manchuria  and  the  neighboring  province 
of  Jehol.  They  used  the  rich  resources  of 
Manchuria  to  create  a  great  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  that  helped  feed  the  growing 
Japanese  military  machine. 

In  1937  Japanese  troops  were  carrying 
out  military  maneuvers  near  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  in  Peking.  Somebody  fired  a  shot. 
Immediately  the  Japanese  claimed  that 
they  had  been  assaulted,  and  the  war 
which  the  militarists  wanted  was  on. 

The  Japanese  could  defeat  Chinese 
troops.  They  could  drive  Chinese  armies 
westward  across  China  and  control  the 
Chinese  seaboard.  But  they  could  not  sub¬ 
due  China  nor  force  the  Chinese  to  make 
peace.  Yet  this  failure  only  whetted  the 
appetites  of  the  Japanese  military  leaders. 
Soon  their  plans  of  conquest  included 
nearly  all  of  Asia.  They  tried  to  woo  the 
Asian  peoples  with  the  slogan  of  “Asia 
for  the  Asiatics”;  they  tried  to  entice  them 
with  the  promise  of  a  great  “share  the 
wealth”  scheme  for  Asian  peoples. 

By  1942  Japan’s  dream  of  conquest 
seemed  to  have  come  true.  Hong  Kong, 
Indochina,  Siam,  Burma,  Malaya,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippines 
fell  to  the  invader.  The  Japanese  military 
held  sway  over  a  quarter  of  the  world’s 
population. 

This  empire  lasted  for  a  brief  three 
years.  By  1945  all  Japan’s  overseas  posses¬ 
sions  were  lost,  and  the  homeland  lay 
shattered  and  open  to  the  Allies.  Its 
armed  forces  were  stripped  of  their  power. 
The  future  of  Japan  was  to  be  directed 
and  dictated  by  its  conquerors. 

It  was  the  military  men  who  pushed 
Japan  into  war  and  conquest;  it  was  they 
who  brought  suffering  and  death  to  mil¬ 
lions,  friend  and  foe,  throughout  Asia  and 
ruin  to  their  own  people. 

When  the  German  war  leaders  were 
brought  to  trial  after  the  surrender,  one 
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and  all  they  tried  to  defend  their  own 
behavior.  They  showed  little  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  guilt;  they  did  not  admit  that  what 
they  had  done  was  wrong.  Not  so  the 
Japanese  leaders.  On  trial  for  their  lives, 
they  freely  denounced  their  system  and 
their  behavior.  By  their  own  statements 
they  made  it  clear  that  their  system  was 
wrong  and  that  they  personally  were  crimi¬ 
nals.  Such  frankness  offered  hope  for  a 
peace-loving  Japan  in  the  future. 

General  MacArthur,  as  head  of  the 
United  States  occupation  forces  in  Japan, 
was  instructed  to  encourage  the  existing 
government  of  Japan.  The  government 
was  freed  of  military  influence;  the  em¬ 
peror  became  a  non-political  figure,  hold¬ 
ing  an  office  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  monarch.  The  right  to  vote  was 
given  to  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Large  estates  owned  by  a  few  weal¬ 
thy  individuals  were  purchased  by  the 
government  and  sold  to  farmers  in  small 
sections. 

In  1952  the  Japanese  were  offered  a 
peace  treaty  which  brought  the  occupation 
to  an  end.  A  separate  agreement  allowed 
the  United  States  to  station  land,  air,  and 
sea  forces  on  Japanese  territory  for  the 
defence  of  Asia.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist  powers  refused  to  sign 
this  peace  treaty,  and  the  Communist 
states  are  still  technically  at  war  with 
Japan. 

But  peace,  independence,  and  Western- 
style  democracy  do  not  provide  all  the 
answers  to  Japanese  problems  today.  The 
chief  of  these  are  its  rapidly  expanding 
population  (an  increase  of  about  a  million 
every  year) ,  its  loss  of  access  to  raw 
materials  abroad,  and  the  precarious  po¬ 
sition  of  its  overseas  trade. 

What  keeps  Japan  from  bankruptcy 
after  the  loss  of  its  empire,  its  overseas 
resources,  and  its  pre-war  customers? 

To  support  its  90,000,000  people  in  a 
country  not  much  larger  than  the  British 
Isles,  Japan  must  export  large  quantities 
of  manufactured  goods.  It  must  earn 
money  abroad  to  pay  for  the  food  and 
other  commodities  needed  to  keep  its 
own  people  alive.  It  must  earn  money 


to  maintain  and  improve  its  own  factories 
with  machinery  imported  from  abroad. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  Japan  has 
been  host  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
United  States  troops.  American  naval 
ships  and  merchant  ships  have  taken  on 
fuel  and  supplies  at  Japanese  ports; 
American  air  squadrons  are  based  on 
Japanese  landing  fields  built  for  them. 

The  American  troops  have  paid  their 
way  in  Japan;  consequently  the  Japanese 
have  done  a  thriving  business  in  the  sale 
of  goods  that  were  paid  for  with  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars.  These  dollars  enable  the  Jap¬ 
anese  to  make  purchases  of  necessary  goods 
in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  Japan 
to  help  that  country  rebuild  its  industries 
as  well  as  to  ward  off  famine. 

The  Korean  War  was  a  tragic  event  for 
our  hopes  of  world  peace  and  destructive 
in  lives  and  property,  but  for  the  Japanese 
people  it  brought  temporary  prosperity. 
The  United  Nations  Command  had  its 
headquarters  in  Japan,  and  all  u.n.  troops 
passed  through  that  country.  Great  sums 
of  money  were  spent  there,  keeping  Jap¬ 
anese  workers  and  factories  busy. 

Although  the  United  States  had  pro¬ 
mised  increased  aid  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  contracts  to  Japan’s  manufacturers, 
this  stop-gap  help  will  not  provide  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  its  sick  economy.  Moreover,  Japan 
may  well  be  faced  with  the  task  of 
contributing  to  the  defence  of  Asia  by 
rebuilding  an  army  of  its  own.  This  will 
involve  heavy  costs  and  leave  even  less 
money  to  spend  on  peacetime  needs. 

By  1956  the  prospects  of  a  peace  treaty, 
and  of  normal  relations  with  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  had  improved. 
The  Japanese  began  to  prepare  for  in¬ 
creasing  trade  with  their  largest  pre-war 
customer,  mainland  China. 

At  the  same  time  in  Japan,  the  socialist 
parties  were  growing  in  influence  and 
calling  for  a  policy  that  would  be  more 
independent  of  the  United  States,  though 
continuing  to  align  themselves  with  the 
Western  democracies  against  any  further 
expansions  of  communism. 
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For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  Since  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  has  been  in  power  since  1949,  it  should 
be  recognized  as  the  legal  government  of  China  and  accepted  into  the 
United  Nations  as  a  member  state. 

2.  The  Western  democracies,  especially  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France, 
must  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  Communist  control  of  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  southeast  Asia,  whether  that  control  is  attempted 
through  direct  or  indirect  aggression. 

3.  After  the  Korean  War,  the  u.n.  Command  was  right  to  refuse  to  return 
those  Chinese  prisoners-of-war  who  did  not  wish  to  return. 

The  quiz 

1.  Who  is  called  the  “father  of  modern  China”? 

2.  What  was  the  “Long  March”? 

3.  What  government  supplanted  the  Kuomintang  in  1949? 

4.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  38th  parallel? 

5.  What  are  the  principal  export  products  of  Malaya? 

6.  What  does  “Thai”  mean? 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

South  Korea,  April  1960  —  The  president’s  undemocratic  actions  precipitate  riots  in 
South  Korea,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  Syngman  Rhee.  Dr.  Chang  assumes  leader¬ 
ship  —  is  later  overthrown  by  a  military  coup. 

Japan,  June  1960  —  Tokyo  neutralists  riot  in  opposition  to  a  United  States— Japanese 
security  treaty.  Eisenhower  cancels  state  visit. 

Laos,  November  1960  —  Civil  war  between  right  and  left-wing  forces  breaks  out  in 
Laos.  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  supply  aid  to  rival  governments.  The  situation  is 
brought  to  U.N.  attention  when  invasion  threatens  from  North  Vietnam. 

Civil  war  again  erupted  in  Laos  in  May,  1962,  when  Pathet  Lao  Communist  troops  won 
over  the  northern  area  and  threatened  the  capital.  U.S-A.  troops  were  strengthened  in 
neighboring  Thailand,  and  were  later  joined  by  British  air  units..  Later  in  the  year, 
with  the  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  14-nation  agreement  was  signed  at  Geneva 
assuring  the  neutrality  of  Laos.  U.S. A.  troops  were  then  withdrawn. 
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South  of  the  Rio  Grande 


Latin  America  extends  from  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  United  States  border  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  This  vast  mass  makes  up 
one-sixth  of  all  the  land  area  in  the  world; 
it  is  inhabited  by  160,000,000  people. 

The  20  Latin  American  nations  have 
known  just  150  years  of  freedom  from 
colonial  status,  and  during  that  time  every 
one  of  them  has  experienced  revolution 
and  dictatorship.  Though  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  is  descended  from 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  stock,  there  is  little 
common  feeling  between  the  various  na¬ 
tionalities. 

The  Latin  American  territories  were 
first  explored  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
adventurers  in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 
Those  precious  metals  have  little  impor¬ 
tance  in  Latin  America  today,  but  the 
territory  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  In 
spite  of  this,  many  South  American  states 
are  among  the  most  poverty-ridden  in  the 
world. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  United 
States?  It  was  the  example  of  the  North 
Americans  and  the  ideals  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  inspired 
the  Latin  American  peoples  to  throw  off 
the  colonial  yoke  that  bound  them  to  the 
Old  World.  When  the  European  powers 
got  together  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
in  1815  to  reshape  their  world,  there  was 
a  grave  danger  that  the  colonial  masters 
would  return  to  America  and  destroy  the 
independent  republics  that  had  been  set 
up. 

The  United  States  proclaimed  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  that  it  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Latin  American  peoples  to 
their  independence,  and  that  it  would  view 
as  an  unfriendly  act  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
impose  colonial  rule.  Great  Britain  sup¬ 
ported  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  it  was 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  together 
with  the  ever-present  power  of  the  British 


The  Big  Stick.  President  Roosevelt  interpreted 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  ward  off  competitors 
and  allow  U.S.  interference  when  South  American 
countries  failed  in  their  obligations.  When  the 
Dominican  Republic  (Santo  Dominga)  became  the  object 
of  European  claims  through  debt  and  revolution, 
American  military  officials  took  over  the  customs. 

They  controlled  the  republic  from  1916  to  1924. 
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navy  that  guaranteed  the  Latin  American 
peoples  their  independence. 

The  next  80  years  of  Latin  American 
independence  were  stormy  and  unsettled. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1904 
claimed  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  in  Latin  American  affairs  not 
only  to  prevent  aggression  by  a  foreign 
invader,  but  also  to  settle  their  internal 
disputes,  and  to  handle  their  financial 
affairs  if  they  should  get  out  of  order. 

This  was  felt  by  many  Latin  Americans 
to  be  foreign  interference.  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
nouncement — the  policy  of  the  “Big  Stick” 
— far  from  being  empty  words,  made  itself 
felt  when  United  States  troops  and  officials 
later  appeared  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  and  Nicaragua. 

The  Americans  seized  Cuba  during  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1898.  The  Caribbean 
island  was  granted  independence  with  a 
condition:  American  troops  would  have 
the  right  to  intervene  “to  preserve  Cuban 
independence.” 

Galling  to  the  pride  of  sensitive  Latin 
Americans  was  the  emergence  of  “dollar 
diplomacy.”  American  factories  were  hun¬ 
gry  for  the  raw  materials  of  Central  and 
South  America.  160,000,000  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  a  potential  market  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  from  the  Lhiited  States. 
Americans  with  money  to  invest  lent 
heavily  to  help  the  republics  build  roads 
and  railroads,  and  to  establish  coffee  and 
banana  plantations.  The  Latin  American 
countries  became  more  and  more  depend¬ 
ent  on  American  money,  and  American 
lenders,  in  protecting  their  investments, 
were  in  a  position  to,  and  often  did,  in¬ 
fluence  local  governments. 

Enterprises  such  as  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  the  Canadian-owned  Brazilian 
Traction  Company,  and  the  American- 
controlled  Panama  Canal  Company  are 
reminders  to  Latin  Americans  of  foreign 
influence.  Yet  without  the  profits  and  local 
labor  these  companies  provide,  the  Latin 
American  states  would  hardly  have  been 
able  to  build  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  independence  came  to 
these  states  before  they  were  ready  for  it, 
either  politically  or  economically.  Even  to¬ 


day,  many  of  them  depend  almost  entirely 
on  one  or  two  exports  to  earn  money. 
When  the  price  of  bananas,  coffee,  cotton, 
or  sugar  falls,  bankruptcy  follows  in  many 
a  Central  or  South  American  state. 

When  things  go  wrong  with  the  market, 
somebody  has  to  take  the  blame.  The 
American  or  other  foreign  investor  is  the 
infamous  “whipping  boy”  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Billions  of  American  dollars  have 
developed  tin  mining  in  Bolivia  and  oil 
in  Venezuela.  Still,  the  Bolivian  tin  miner 
blames  the  “Yanquis”  for  his  miserable 
pay  and  squalid  living  quarters.  Latin 
American  politicians  all  too  often  popu¬ 
larize  themselves  with  the  masses  by  fan¬ 
ning  their  resentment  against  American 
“dollar  diplomacy.” 

Latin  Americans  would  have  less  need 
of  foreign  help  if  they  could  develop  a 
diversified  economy — that  is,  produce  a 
wider  variety  of  goods  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  export.  Some  of  the  larger  states 
are  trying  to  do  this  with  oil  refineries  to 
process  the  product  from  the  oil  wells, 
sugar  factories  to  serve  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  and  textile  mills  to  utilize  the  raw 
material  from  the  cotton  fields. 

But  the  sorry  truth  is  that  not  more 
than  one  or  two  Latin  American  states  are 
ever  likely  to  reach  a  state  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  The  rest  must  accept  some  eco¬ 
nomic  dependence  as  a  permanent  condi¬ 
tion. 

Economic  weakness  leads  to  political 
instability.  In  theory  every  Latin  American 
state  is  a  republic  in  the  democratic  tra¬ 
dition.  The  people  elect  a  president  for  a 
four  or  a  six-year  term.  He  cannot  be  re¬ 
elected.  His  power  is  checked  by  an 
elected  congress.  The  constitution  is  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  laws  are  enforced  by  judges 
nominated  by  the  government  usually  for 
a  ten-year  term. 

These  powers  and  limitations  on  power 
should  spell  democratic  government.  They 
are  guaranteed  by  a  constitution.  In  fact, 
neither  the  constitution  nor  the  limitations 
of  power  really  work  in  any  of  the  Latin 
American  states. 

Government  in  Latin  America  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  violence;  it  is  typified 
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by  the  technique  of  the  coup  d’etat,  or 
the  golpe  de  estado  as  the  Latins  affec¬ 
tionately  call  it.  A  peaceful  device  known 
as  continuismo,  for  instance,  is  often  used 
to  defeat  laws  forbidding  a  president  to 
succeed  himself.  The  government  in  power 
simply  amends  the  constitution,  or  tacks 
on  a  new  legislative  document.  Some¬ 
times  the  judges  are  used  as  willing 
drudges  to  give  the  arrangement  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  legality. 

Other  more  forceful  means  are  used. 
The  Latin  American  caudillo  (leader) 
rarely  holds  the  powers  of  a  dictator  in 
his  own  hands.  More  often  he  is  the  agent 
of  powerful  groups:  large  landowners, 
commercial  or  business  interests,  labor 
groups,  or  the  army.  As  long  as  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  satisfying  these  interests,  he  re¬ 
mains  in  power.  Often,  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  appealing  to  the  electors 
every  four  years  he  does  not  hold  the 
office  of  president  at  all.  He  merely 
arranges  the  “election”  of  a  puppet  chief 
of  state,  but  directs  the  government  him¬ 
self  from  behind  the  scenes. 

During  one  ten-year  period  there  were 
26  full-scale  revolutions  in  Latin  American 
countries  which  resulted  in  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  existing  governments.  The 
score  continues  to  mount. 

In  spite  of  all  this  turmoil,  Latin 
American  politics  rarely  comes  before  the 
forum  of  world  opinion  in  the  u.n.  The 
outside  world  is  used  to  revolutions  in 
these  areas.  They  do  not  become  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

In  1948  the  Latin  American  states  met 
with  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  task 
of  preserving  peace  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  They  founded  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  agreed  to  use  this 
body  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  among 
the  members.  An  attack  from  outside  on 
any  one  of  the  American  states  would  be 
considered  as  an  attack  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  each  member  state  was  pledged  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  any  other  if  that  other  was 
attacked. 

The  agreements  reached  in  1948  grew 
out  of  nearly  60  years  of  co-operation  with¬ 
in  the  Pan-American  Union.  They  can  be 


considered  an  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  1825,  when  the  United  States 
warned  European  powers  not  to  interfere 
in  American  affairs. 

Canada  is  the  one  self-governing  country 
in  the  western  hemisphere  that  has  never 
joined  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  spite  of  its  close  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  friendly  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Canada  has  east-west  commitments  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  well  as 
military  obligations  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  It  does  not  feel 
able  to  commit  itself  in  the  purely  Ameri¬ 
can  organization. 

Nonetheless,  Canada  has  considerable 
trading  interests  in  Latin  America,  and 
Canadians  have  invested  billions  of  dollars 
in  those  areas.  There  is  a  wide  interchange 
of  university  students,  and  Canada  pro¬ 
vides  help  to  many  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  through  its  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  program. 

Latin  American  countries,  including 
Mexico,  account  for  20  of  the  member 
states  of  the  u.n.  In  spite  of  their  economic 
poverty  and  their  political  instability,  their 
combined  voices  exercise  a  great  effect  on 
world  affairs.  In  the  11 -member  Security 
Council,  which  is  the  primary  custodian  of 
peace,  it  has  always  been  customary  to  in¬ 
clude  two  Latin  American  states.  In  all 
other  bodies  of  the  u.n.,  Latin  Americans 
are  well  represented. 

In  recent  years,  on  certain  issues,  the 
Latin  American  states  have  tended  more 
and  more  to  side  with  the  Asian  powers 
even  against  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Western  democracies. 

A  solidly  united  Latin  American  and 
Asian  bloc  would  constitute  a  majority  in 
the  u.n.  and  would  far  outnumber  all  the 
votes  the  Western  democracies  could  mus¬ 
ter.  Though  all  the  Asians  and  all  the 
Latin  Americans  rarely  do  see  eye-to-eye 
on  important  issues,  it  is  imperative  on  the 
part  of  the  West  to  keep  friendly  relations 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  to 
do  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  help 
solve  their  problems. 
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Products  of  Central  America.  Latin  American 
economy  depends  on  the  export  of  raw  materials. 
But,  with  financial  aid  through  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  Nations’  plan, 
these  countries  are  developing  their  own  industries. 
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40:  Mexico 


Mexican  elections  are  usually  won  and 
lost  before  election  day.  The  opposition 
has  complete  freedom  to  solicit  votes  in 
the  press  and  on  the  platform.  Their  sup¬ 
porters  cast  their  votes  and  have  their 
votes  counted.  But  when  the  shouting  dies, 
the  party  already  in  power  always  wins! 

This  paradoxical  situation  springs  from 
Mexico’s  political  past.  As  recently  as  30 
years  ago,  elections  were  decided  by  bay¬ 
onets  and  bullets.  A  new  president  forced 
his  way  to  the  top  by  martial  measures. 
He  lasted  only  until  a  new  candidate 
appeared  who  had  more  guns  and  bullets 
to  support  his  claim.  Scarcely  a  govern¬ 
ment  lasted  its  full  term  without  being 
displaced  by  force. 

In  1934,  the  last  of  the  military  presi¬ 
dents  was  forced  out.  President  Cardenas, 
though  a  military  man  himself,  led  a  non¬ 
military  revolutionary  party  to  victory. 
After  this,  elections  were  relatively  free 
and  democratic.  The  days  when  a  candi¬ 
date  could  command  a  private  army  were 
over,  and  the  Mexican  army  was  now  a 
disciplined  body  that  kept  aloof  from 
political  adventures.  The  Mexican  press 
was  free  to  support  any  party  and  to 
criticize  the  government. 

However,  normal  democratic  processes 
still  did  not  work.  The  party  that  sup¬ 
ported  Cardenas  in  1934  represented  the 
most  important  groups  in  Mexico — labor 
unions  and  farmers’  organizations.  These 
groups  owed  their  existence  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Any  change  in  allegiance  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  some  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  mass  of  Mexicans 
vote  less  as  individuals  than  as  groups 
who  invariably  support  the  Revolutionary 
Institutional  party — from  whom  all  bless¬ 
ings  flow. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  Mexican 
voter  seems  activated  by  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known,  as  though  he  were  to  say:  Better 
to  carry  on  with  the  government  we  know 
rather  than  risk  one  that  we  do  not  know. 


Mexico  has  been  called  the  land  of 
political  experiments.  It  was  a  Mexican 
priest,  Father  Hidalgo,  who  in  1810  called 
on  the  peasants  to  rise  up  against  their 
oppressive  landlords.  Thousands  of  In¬ 
dians,  mestizos,  and  townsmen  followed 
his  banner,  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
of  Guadeloupe.  This  militant  priest  was 
determined  to  overthrow  the  landlords, 
put  an  end  to  their  crushing  taxation,  and 
restore  the  old  custom  of  communal  land 
ownership. 

For  four  months  the  rebels  fought  the 
landlords,  but  in  the  end  the  rebels  were 
crushed  and  Father  Hidalgo  was  taken 
out  and  shot.  However,  his  dream  did  not 
die  with  him. 

Just  11  years  later,  all  South  America 
was  aflame;  the  territories  were  fighting 
for  independence  from  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  king  of  Spain,  in  an  effort  to 
hold  his  overseas  territories,  appointed  an 
emperor  of  Mexico.  The  empire  lasted 
only  ten  months.  When  the  king’s  appoin¬ 
tee  lost  control  of  the  army,  he  too  faced 
a  firing  squad.  This  time  the  rebels 
triumphed  and  Mexico  became  a  republic. 

Revolutions,  military  dictatorship,  and 
vain  searchings  after  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  followed.  Disorder  left  the  coun¬ 
try  weak,  and  when  the  United  States 
annexed  part  of  its  northern  territory, 
Mexico  was  incapable  of  resistance.  A 
short-lived  war  with  the  United  States  also 
cost  it  California  and  New  Mexico — one- 
half  of  its  total  territory. 

Ten  years  later  a  strong  man  rose  to 
the  presidency.  Benito  Juarez  was  known 
as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Mexico.  As 
minister  of  justice  he  had  abolished  the 
special  courts  that  benefited  the  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor.  Now  he  under¬ 
took  a  new  experiment  involving  great 
reforms.  His  first  acts  were  directed  against 
the  wealthy  Catholic  Church,  whose  vast 
land  holdings  he  confiscated.  He  also  took 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
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Then  he  proceeded  to  put  Father  Hi¬ 
dalgo’s  dream  into  practice — to  return  the 
land  to  the  people. 

An  adventurer  in  far-off  Europe  seized 
this  moment  to  interfere  with  Juarez’ 
plans.  Napoleon  in,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  hearing  of  the  discontent  among 
Mexican  conservatives  and  church  dig¬ 
nitaries,  dispatched  an  army  under  a 
European  prince  whom  he  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico  as  Maximilian  i.  Al¬ 
though  Maximilian  received  support  from 
the  landowners  of  Mexico,  who  feared  for 
their  holdings  at  the  hands  of  Juarez’ 
government,  the  Mexican  peasants  rose 
against  this  arrant  interference.  Even  the 
Mexican  Church  turned  against  him. 
Maximilian  held  on  to  his  throne  for 
three  years — as  long  as  French  troops  re¬ 
mained  to  support  him.  When  Napoleon 
hi  became  involved  in  a  European  war 
and  was  forced  to  recall  his  troops,  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  empire  toppled,  and  he  followed 
the  path  of  so  many  Mexican  usurpers  to 
the  firing  squad. 

Constitution  of  1917.  Revolution,  ban¬ 
ditry,  and  disorder  reigned  in  Mexico 
during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  fighting  spilled  over 
into  the  United  States.  After  a  north¬ 
ern  outlaw  named  Francisco  Villa  carried 
an  attack  into  New  Mexico,  killing  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  and  civilians,  the  United 
States  acted  and  sent  General  Pershing 
with  a  force  of  12,000  men  to  restore 
order. 

A  group  of  Latin  American  countries 
tried  to  mediate  the  quarrel  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
Mexico  itself  a  new  regime  drew  up  the 
Constitution  of  1917  which  has  set  the 
pattern  for  government  there  ever  since. 
Mexico  became  a  republic  consisting  of  29 
states,  two  territories,  and  one  federal 
district;  it  is  now  called  the  United  Mexi¬ 
can  States.  A  president  holds  office  for  six 
years,  but  cannot  be  re-elected.  There  is 
a  senate  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies  elected  for  three  years. 

The  constitution,  although  it  is  not 
always  followed,  has  been  called  one  of 


the  most  liberal  in  the  world.  It  was  made 
possible  by  the  revolt  of  the  “underdogs” 
— mestizos,  peons,  laborers,  Indians — who 
overthrew  the  landlords’  government. 

Before  1917  the  peons  were  forbidden 
to  leave  their  miserable  villages  within 
the  great  estates  {haciendas) .  They  were 
completely  within  the  landlords’  power. 
The  day-laborers’  paltry  wages  had  to  be 
spent  in  the  hacienda’s  general  store, 
whose  system  of  bookkeeping  made  the 
unfortunate  peon  lose  money  on  every 
transaction. 

Now  the  large  estates  were  broken  up 
and  millions  of  acres  were  redistributed 
among  the  landless  peasants.  As  time  went 
on,  more  and  more  land  was  turned  over 
to  the  peasant  farmers. 

The  new  order  did  not  create  the  utopia 
which  Father  Hidalgo  had  envisioned 
back  in  1810.  The  indiscriminate  break- 
ing-up  of  the  large  haciendas,  which  had 
been  economic  units  providing  all  the 
essential  means  of  life,  often  resulted  in 
inefficient  farming.  Moreover,  there  never 
was  enough  land  to  go  around,  much  less 
to  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  former  landowners  were  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss  of  their  land  more  often 
with  promises  than  with  just  payment. 
This  created  lack  of  faith  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  wealthy  Mexicans  hesitated  to 
invest  money  in  a  country  where  they 
had  become  unwanted  and  deprived  of 
security. 

Mexico  against  the  Church.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  had  always  worked  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Indian  and  the  peon,  now 
came  to  be  regarded  by  the  common 
people  as  an  ally  of  their  oppressors.  The 
Indians  had  early  been  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  were  a  submissive  and  obe¬ 
dient  people,  and  they  gave  their  loyalty 
to  the  saints  and  the  ritual  which  the 
Spanish  missionaries  brought  with  them. 
A  village  priest  was  always  a  great  power 
in  the  community,  but  even  where  there 
was  no  priest  the  Indians  put  their  trust 
in  some  local  saint. 
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In  the  course  of  time,  the  Church 
acquired  large  properties,  became  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor,  and  was  thus  identified 
with  the  privileged  landlords.  When 
Mexico  fought  its  war  of  independence 
against  the  Spanish  motherland,  many 
Spanish  priests  gave  outright  support 
to  the  revolutionaries,  but  officially  the 
Church  was  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish 
masters. 

The  clergy,  with  the  army  and  the 
aristocracy,  declared  a  “holy  war”  against 
Benito  Juarez  in  1859  to  prevent  the 
expropriation  of  church  property  and  so 
earned  the  hatred  of  millions  of  peasants. 
The  Church  for  a  time  supported  Na¬ 
poleon  in’s  ill-fated  attempt  to  install  the 
European  Maximilian  on  the  Mexican 
throne. 

The  rebels  struck  back  at  the  Church, 
when  they  wrote  the  Constitution  of  1917. 
Catholic  schools  and  convents  were  closed; 
priests  were  compelled  to  register  with  the 
local  authorities;  church  and  state  were 
made  separate  by  law.  Abroad,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Mexican  government  was  called 
atheistic  and  communistic.  In  1926,  the 
Mexican  clergy  went  on  strike.  Catholic 
partisans,  calling  themselves  Cristeros, 
roamed  the  countryside  killing,  burning, 
and  wrecking  trains  in  a  wave  of  terror 
that  did  not  subside  for  many  years. 

President  Cardenas  in  1934  began  to 
lessen  the  restrictions  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  Although  he  did  not  attempt  to 
amend  the  anti-Church  clauses  in  the 
constitution,  he  did  persuade  state  gover¬ 
nors  to  pass  milder  legislation.  Today,  the 
Church  is  allowed  to  carry  on  its  work 
in  comparative  freedom,  although  there 
are  still  complaints  from  local  clergy  that 
their  duties  are  curtailed. 

Land  of  mines  and  oil.  Although  Mexico 
is  a  land  of  small  farmers,  and  agriculture 
remains  its  principal  activity,  it  is  rich 
in  mineral  resources  too.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  world’s  silver  comes  from  Mexico, 
and  it  mines  the  same  proportion  of  the 
world’s  lead.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  began 
developing  Mexico’s  petroleum  resources. 


These  mining  operations  were  financed 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  States.  After 
the  reforms  that  followed  the  Constitution 
of  1917,  the  foreign  mine-owners  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment.  The  land  belongs  to  the  people, 


The  cathedral  in  the  heart  of  Mexico  city  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  Aztec  temple.  Hernando  Cortez, 
the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico,  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  this  building  in  1530.  (American  Airlines) 


proclaimed  a  Mexican  president  of  that 
time,  and  the  land  includes  the  subsoil 
with  its  riches.  He  stated  that  the  oil 
which  came  out  of  the  subsoil  of  Mexico 
must  not  be  exploited  for  the  enrichment 
of  foreign  investors.  The  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  the  American  com¬ 
panies  might  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
Mexico  for  a  limited  period  of  time  only, 
and  must  pay  increasing  royalties  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  Mexico. 

In  1934,  extremists  went  one  step  fur¬ 
ther,  demanding  that  the  government 
expropriate  foreign  oil  companies  and 
make  the  oil  industry  a  government  mono¬ 
poly.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  insisted  on  setting  wage  rates  to 
be  paid  Mexicans  who  worked  for  the 
foreign  companies. 

Such  extreme  action  frightened  away 
foreign  investors  who  feared  that  their 
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Mexican  children.  Life  in  rural  communities 
has  changed  little  since  early  colonial  times. 

By  introducing  co-operative  farming  and  modern 
machinery  the  government  hopes  to  improve 
the  economic  lot  of  the  farmer.  (United  Nations) 

holdings  might  be  taken  from  them  at  any 
time  by  simple  government  decree.  The 
result  was  a  decline  in  production  of 
Mexican  oil.  Everybody  suffered,  but  the 
chief  victims  were  the  Mexican  workers 
in  the  oil  fields.  Between  1925  and  1951, 
oil  production  dropped  from  165,000,000 
to  71,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

This  dispute  about  nationalization  of 
Mexican  oil  attained  international  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  years  preceding  the  Second 
World  War.  The  Americans  maintained 
that  property  rights  were  sacred.  The 
Mexican  government  insisted  that  this 
was  not  a  principle  of  international  law, 
and  that  its  own  people’s  needs  came 
before  the  foreigners’  property  rights. 

The  Mexican  government  was  willing 
to  pay  the  American  companies  for  the 
installations  and  pipe-lines  they  had  built 
which  the  government  was  to  appropriate 
but  not  for  the  oil  underground,  which 
the  companies  had  brought  to  the  surface. 

Fortunately,  early  in  the  1940’s,  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Roosevelt  of  the  United 
States  set  out  to  prove  that  international 
disputes  could  be  settled  by  peaceful 


means.  A  United  States-Mexican  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  and  arrived  at  a  fair 
figure  of  expropriation  which  received  the 
approval  of  both  parties.  Mexico  acted 
honorably  by  paying  the  claims,  while  the 
United  States  recognized  Mexico’s  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  products  of  its  subsoil. 

Mexico  and  the  world  community. 

Mexico,  with  a  population  approaching 
30,000,000  and  very  considerable  natural 
resources,  plays  no  small  part  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  More  than  25  years  ago 
the  country  acted  boldly  against  Ameri¬ 
can  investors  and  marines  who  had  taken 
action  to  enforce  their  demands  on  the 
weak  republic  of  Nicaragua.  Mexico 
urged  the  United  States  to  observe  a 
policy  of  strict  non-intervention  in  Latin 
American  affairs.  Several  years  later,  at 
the  Pan-American  Congress  of  1936,  this 
principle  was  upheld  by  the  continental 
American  states. 

Mexico  was  alone  among  the  Latin 
American  states  to  support  the  loyalist 
government  of  Spain  against  the  revolu¬ 
tion  led  by  General  Franco  in  1936. 
Mexico’s  sympathies  continued  to  lie  with 
socialist  elements  in  Spain,  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  refugees  too  found  a  haven  on 
Mexican  soil.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  the  Russian,  Leon  Trotsky,  who  fled  to 
Mexico  after  breaking  with  the  Stalin 
regime  and  lived  there  for  many  years 
until  his  assassination  in  1947. 

During  the  dispute  over  control  of  Mexi¬ 
can  oil,  the  holdings  of  British  companies 
were  also  expropriated.  But  both  the  Brit¬ 
ish  companies  and  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  showed  moderation  and  have  reaped 
the  reward  of  good  mutual  relations  ever 
since. 

In  1942  Mexico  joined  the  Allies  in 
declaring  war  on  the  Axis  powers.  It  took 
measures  to  defend  its  coastline  against 
Japanese  invasion  and  established  air  and 
naval  bases  to  be  used  jointly  by  itself 
and  the  United  States.  In  1944  a  squadron 
of  Mexican  flyers  went  to  the  Philippines 
in  the  war  against  Japan. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Mexico  gave 
its  full  support  to  the  u.n.  resolutions 
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condemning  Communist  aggression,  but 
it  did  not  send  troops  to  support  the  u.n. 
forces  fighting  in  Korea.  Mexico’s  Presi¬ 
dent  Aleman  defended  his  country’s  posi¬ 
tion,  stating  that  international  co-operation 
must  not  be  given  precedence  over  his 
country’s  national  interests. 

Mexico  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  u.n.  One  of  the  ablest 
directors  of  unesco  was  the  Mexican 


Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  At  Patzcuaro,  the 
Mexican  government  is  working  with 
unesco  on  a  unique  fundamental  edu¬ 
cation  project  which  is  making  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  world-wide  literacy.  Although 
this  country  does  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  Western  powers  on  political 
and  international  matters,  its  contribution 
in  social  and  economic  projects  is  sincere 
and  effective. 


The  school  that  links  learning  with  life.  Student  teachers  at  Patzcuaro 
School  of  Fundamental  Education  stage  a  puppet  show  as  part  of  the  campaign 
to  bring  literacy  to  the  villagers.  The  internationally  famous  project 
enables  teachers  from  Central  and  South  America  to  study  methods  of  linking 
education  with  the  practical  problems  of  rural  communities.  (United  Nations) 
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41:  The  Central  American  states 


The  revolt  that  the  Latin  Americans 
staged  against  their  colonial  masters  in 
1821  was  an  explosion  resulting  in  frag¬ 
mentation  in  Central  America. 

That  narrowing  bridge  of  land  from 
Mexico  to  Colombia,  washed  by  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
bridge  which  forms  the  highway  from 
North  to  South  America,  did  not  achieve 
lasting  unity  in  the  fight  against  its  Spanish 
masters.  In  that  year,  the  Creole  revo¬ 
lutionaries  raised  a  national  flag.  They 
proclaimed  themselves  the  “United  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Central  America.” 

Soon  the  name  “united”  became  a  mere 
echo.  A  land  mass  that  is  scarcely  as  large 
as  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
includes  fewer  people  than  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  splintered  into  weak  separate 
nationalities.  Today  there  are  six  national 
states  along  the  isthmus:  the  republics  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama 

Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  are  two  of  the 
largest  Central  American  states;  Nicaragua 
and  Panama  were  rivals  for  many  years 
as  prospective  sites  for  the  water  highway 
that  would  link  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans.  These  countries  have  been  of  vital 
concern  to  the  United  States. 

Guatemala.  Guatemala,  most  northerly  of 
the  Central  American  states,  lived  until 
1944  under  a  bloody  dictatorship  supported 
by  the  army  and  wealthy  landowners. 

The  three  million  inhabitants — half 
Indian,  half  ladinos  (of  mixed  Spanish 
and  Indian  descent) — endured  a  serf-like 
existence  as  hired  laborers  on  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Under  the  dictatorship  they  earned 
only  ten  cents  for  a  full  day’s  work  in  the 
fields! 

Then  the  students  and  citizens  rose  in 
revolt  and  forced  their  dictator-president 


to  resign.  The  army  rule  that  followed  was 
only  slightly  less  oppressive.  Nevertheless, 
the  citizenry  of  Guatemala  persisted;  poli¬ 
tical  parties  developed,  and  1944  saw  the 
first  free  election  in  the  republic. 

Successive  governments  in  Guatemala 
have  embarked  on  great  reform  programs 
aimed  at  bettering  the  living  standard  of 
the  workers.  Wages  have  in  fact  risen  to 
the  still  very  modest  50  cents  a  day. 

When  Colonel  Arbenz  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  in  1950  he  thought  he  could 
solve  his  country’s  economic  problems  by 
taking  over  large  foreign-owned  planta¬ 
tions  and  redistributing  the  land  in  small 
holdings  to  the  landless  farm  laborers.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  hold  on  to  the 
support  of  the  political  groups  that  had 
helped  him  to  power.  Among  these  was 
a  vociferous  Communist  organization 
whose  propaganda  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  many  of  the  illiterate  and  underpaid 
workers. 

Although  Colonel  Arbenz’  government 
was  not  itself  Communist,  its  actions  were 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Communist 
elected  members.  This  fact  resulted  in 
charges  abroad  that  Guatemala  was  Com¬ 
munist-controlled. 

At  first  Colonel  Arbenz,  in  carrying  out 
his  land  reform  program,  did  not  propose 
to  touch  large  concerns  such  as  the  United 
Fruit  Company  that  grew  products  for 
export  and  employed  a  great  deal  of 
native  labor,  since  these  undoubtedly 
brought  wealth  to  the  country.  However, 
as  time  went  on,  relations  between  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  became  more  strained.  Once,  when 
a  hurricane  destroyed  many  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  and  installations,  the  company  dis¬ 
charged  several  thousand  idle  employees. 
Immediately,  the  government  stepped  in, 
threatening  to  seize  the  company’s  proper¬ 
ties  and  sell  them  at  public  auction. 

For  a  time  the  dispute  was  settled  and 
new  arrangements  were  made — but  only 
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for  a  time.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
had  lost  confidence  in  the  government  and 
was  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  many  Gua¬ 
temalans.  Finally  in  1953,  the  government 
of  Guatemala  expropriated  the  company’s 
plantations,  paying  only  a  fraction  of  their 
real  value. 

No  sooner  had  Guatemala  announced 
its  intention  to  expropriate,  than  charges 
of  communism  were  levelled  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  by  the  United  States. 
When  this  happened  four  of  the  46  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Guatemalan  Congress  were 
known  Communists,  and  although  the 
Communist  party  was  outlawed  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  there  were  strong  Communist  forces 
at  work  in  the  trade  unions.  Illegal  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  claimed  credit  for  the 
land  the  peasants  received  when  the 
United  Fruit  Company’s  lands  were  ex¬ 
propriated. 

In  March  1954,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  assembled  to  per¬ 
suade  the  membership  to  join  in  common 
action  to  prevent  any  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  being  established  on  the  American 
continent.  The  conference  did  not  men¬ 
tion  Guatemala  by  name,  but  it  was  clear 
that  this  country  was  in  everybody’s  mind. 
The  resolution  against  communism  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  17-1,  and  the  one 
opposing  vote  came  from  Guatemala.  This 
seemed  to  confirm — in  the  eyes  of  the 
United  States  at  least — that  Guatemala 
was  proposing  to  establish  a  communist 
form  of  government. 

Shortly  afterwards,  news  leaked  out  that 
a  shipment  of  arms  from  Poland  was  at 
sea,  bound  for  Guatemala.  Then  mystery 
planes  appeared  over  that  country  drop¬ 
ping  anti-government  pamphlets.  The 
Guatemalan  rebels  crossed  the  border  into 
Guatemala  from  neighboring  countries. 
Civil  war  broke  out,  the  rebels  being  well 
supported  by  aircraft. 

Guatemala’s  President  Arbenz  appealed 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  u.n.  for 
action  against  this  aggression.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  delegate  to  the  Security  Council  asked 
that  the  dispute  be  turned  over  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This 
proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Guatemala  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
textile  goods,  woven  on  hand  looms 
by  native  Indian  women.  This  woman 
lives  in  a  village  near  Antigua,  capital 
of  the  country.  (Max  Hunn,  Florida) 
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The  Security  Council  took  no  action,  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  was 
unwilling  to  interfere  in  Guatemala  until 
a  thorough  investigation  was  made  into 
the  causes  of  the  rebellion.  Long  before 
any  investigation  could  be  completed,  the 
fighting  was  over. 

President  Arbenz  and  his  government 
fled  the  country.  Colonel  Castillo  Armas 
at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  military 
government  controlled  Guatemala.  Order 
was  restored,  but  discontent  and  conspir¬ 
acy  simmered  beneath  the  surface.  In  1957 
Armas  was  shot  down  by  one  of  his  own 
palace  guards. 

There  is  another  international  dispute 
that  threatens  to  keep  Guatemala  in  the 
headlines  of  world  news.  Its  northeastern 
border  is  flanked  by  British  Honduras,  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain.  Guatemala  would 
like  to  incorporate  this  territory  to  gain  a 
long  coastline  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  When 
Great  Britain  proposed  to  create  a  West 
Indian  Federation  that  would  unite  Brit¬ 
ish-controlled  territories  in  the  Caribbean 
under  their  own  government,  British 
Honduras  was  offered  a  place  in  this 
federation. 

Though  Guatemala  has  no  claim  on 
British  Honduras,  it  objected  strenuously 
to  the  British  proposal;  it  claimed  that 
the  Hondurans  do  not  want  to  join  the 
federation,  nor  to  remain  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Nicaragua.  Typical  of  the  rough-and- 
tumble  political  life  in  Nicaragua,  largest 
of  the  Central  American  republics,  was  the 
career  of  William  Walker,  a  gentleman 
adventurer  from  Tennessee. 

Walker  came  to  Nicaragua  with  56  men 
soon  after  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven 
out.  His  ambition  was  to  found  an  empire, 
and  he  nearly  succeeded.  Indeed,  with  his 
little  company,  he  subdued  the  country 
and  deposed  the  president,  making  himself 
the  chief  of  state.  Finally,  with  his  imperial 
plans  well  on  the  way  to  fruition,  he  was 
shot  in  neighboring  Honduras,  and  his 
followers  scattered. 

The  United  States  has  always  shown 
considerable  interest  in  Nicaragua  and  for 


a  long  time  regarded  it  as  a  rival  with 
Panama  as  a  site  for  the  canal  which 
would  open  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  A 
water  route,  the  San  Juan  River,  with  some 
improvements,  could  carry  shipping  up  to 
Lake  Nicaragua  near  the  eastern  coast. 
Negotiations  with  the  government  of  Ni¬ 
caragua  were  continued  for  some  years, 
and  the  fact  that  the  country’s  financial 
affairs  were  in  such  a  precarious  state 
that  American  loans  stood  between  it  and 
bankruptcy  gave  the  United  States  a  con¬ 
siderable  hold. 

In  1912  the  United  States  stationed  a 
hundred  marines  there  to  guard  its  own 
embassy.  The  presence  of  the  American 
troops  gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  the 
United  States  was  violating  Nicaraguan 
sovereignty.  In  fact  during  these  years 
Nicaragua  was  virtually  a  protectorate  of 
file  United  States. 

The  United  States  Marines,  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  absence,  remained 
in  Nicaragua  until  1933  and  supervised  the 
presidential  elections  held  in  1928  and 
1932.  Four  years  after  their  withdrawal  a 
soldier  seized  control  of  the  country  and 
became  president. 

Anastasia  Somoza,  once  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  held  absolute  power 
for  20  years.  When  he  was  not  president 
himself,  he  appointed  figurehead  presidents 
and  continued  to  rule.  So  complete  was  his 
hold  on  the  economy  of  the  country  that 
his  personal  income  was  greater  than  the 
entire  national  budget,  and  Nicaragua 
became  in  fact  President  Somoza’s  private 
estate. 

The  Somoza  era  came  to  an  end  in  1957 
when  the  dictator  was  shot  down  in  a 
public  dance  hall.  He  was  succeeded  in 
power  by  his  son  Luis. 

Panama.  We  cannot  talk  about  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama,  the  southernmost  state  on 
the  Central  American  isthmus,  without  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Indeed,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
owes  its  existence  to  the  construction  of 
the  canal  in  1903. 

Balboa,  an  early  Spanish  governor, 
crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  land  near 
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where  the  canal  runs  today.  Fighting 
fiercely-resisting  Indians  all  the  way,  he 
finally  climbed  the  continental  divide  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  Keats: 

“He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

The  discovery  of  a  new  ocean  less  than 
40  miles  across  the  isthmus  spelt  a  tem¬ 
porary  greatness  for  the  area  we  know 
today  as  Panama.  Pizarro  crossed  here  on 
his  way  to  the  silver  mines  of  Peru.  Before 


Balboa’s  statue  overlooks  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel, 
which  he  first  discovered  in  1513.  It  took  him 
and  his  men  20  days  to  hack  their  way  through 
the  dense  jungle  of  the  50-mile  wide  isthmus 
separating  the  oceans.  (H.  Pollard,  Calgary) 


long,  mule  convoys  of  the  precious  metals 
were  moving  in  endless  procession  along 
a  stone-paved  highway  between  Panama 
City  on  the  Pacific  and  Portobello  on 
the  Caribbean.  Fleets  of  Spanish  galleons 
lay  at  anchor  in  Nombre  de  Dios  Bay. 
They  soon  drew  the  attention  of  English 
and  European  privateers  and  pirates.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  captured  Nombre  de  Dios 
in  1572,  and  a  hundred  years  later  the 
pirate  Henry  Morgan  crossed  the  isthmus 
and  looted  and  burned  Panama  City  so 
thoroughly  that  the  Spaniards  moved  and 
rebuilt  the  city  six  miles  westward. 

More  than  400  years  ago  the  Spaniards 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  canal  to  join  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  vision 
never  died.  Nature  had  already  done  much 
of  the  work,  and  in  rainy  seasons  the 
Spanish  conquistadors  sailed  booty-laden 
barges  down  the  Changres  River  into  the 
chain  of  lakes  through  which,  for  half  its 
length,  the  canal  runs  today. 

When  the  United  States  first  became 
interested  in  the  Panama  area,  this  terri¬ 
tory  was  a  province  of  the  South  American 
republic  of  Colombia.  The  Americans  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  Colombia  to  con¬ 
struct  a  railway  across  Panama,  which  they 
later  sold  to  a  French  group  headed  by 
De  Lesseps,  the  architect  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  De  Lesseps  planned  a  canal,  but 
was  less  successful  here  than  in  Egypt. 
After  financial  difficulties  and  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  fight  against  malarial  swamps,  he 
sold  out  to  the  United  States  government. 

The  Americans  immediately  set  to  work 
to  complete  the  canal  project,  but  could 
not  obtain  agreement  from  Colombia.  For 
a  while  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  would  drop,  and  the  Americans  again 
took  up  the  idea  of  an  alternative  route 
through  Nicaragua. 

The  inhabitants  of  Panama  had  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  Colombian  rule,  and 
many  dreamed  of  an  independent  state. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  encouraged 
the  revolutionaries  and  held  out  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  rich  revenues  that  would  result 
from  a  canal  through  their  territory.  Col¬ 
ombia  was  torn  by  three  years  of  civil 
war.  The  moment  was  propitious. 
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The  United  States  acquires  the  Panama  Canal.  Roosevelt 
encouraged  the  Panama  “chick”  to  break  away  from 
Colombia;  France  secretly  sold  its  shares  in  the  project 
to  the  U.S.  (thus  hatching  the  chick).  The  president, 
armed,  was  ready  to  recognize  independent  Panama 
in  return  for  canal-building  concessions.  (New  York  Times) 


On  November  3,  1903,  Panama’s  revo¬ 
lutionaries  struck.  They  declared  them¬ 
selves  independent  of  their  Colombian 
masters.  Colombia  dispatched  troops 
against  the  revolutionaries,  but  a  United 
States  naval  force  was  waiting. 

The  revolution  was  brief.  Three  days 
later  the  United  States  recognized  the  in¬ 
dependent  Republic  of  Panama,  and  when 
European  and  other  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments  did  the  same,  Colombia  was 
powerless. 

Panama,  owing  its  independence  to 
United  States  intervention,  now  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The 
United  States  gained  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  land  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  canal,  in  return  for  an  annual  rental 
and  a  capital  sum  payment  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  Panama.  They  also  re¬ 


served  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  to  ensure  order  and  good  government. 
Several  times  the  United  States  has  invoked 
this  right,  once  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica  that  might  have 
affected  the  operation  of  the  canal.  Such 
interference,  however,  has  stirred  up  a 
good  deal  of  “anti-Yanqui”  feeling  in  the 
republic. 

The  presence  of  the  canal  with  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  shipping  has  been  the 
economic  lifeblood  of  Panama  in  the 
past.  But  at  present  the  state  is  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  pay  its  way,  and 
is  constantly  searching  around  for  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Here  as  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America  there  is  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Panama  is  by  nature  an 
agricultural  country,  yet  its  fertile  valleys 
and  plains  lie  largely  neglected.  The 
farmers  cluster  around  the  urban  centres 
eking  out  a  bare  living  with  archaic  tools. 
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Lacking  modem  equipment,  those  more 
enterprising  farmers  who  venture  fur¬ 
ther  afield  are  in  danger  of  being  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  jungle  or  stricken  with 
tropical  diseases.  More  roads  are  needed 
to  facilitate  trade  between  settled  areas 
and  to  pave  the  way  to  the  opening  of 
new  lands.  A  start  is  being  made.  The 
15,500-mile  Pan  American  Highway  that 
will  one  day  unite  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  reaches  a  point  south  of 
Panama  City.  There  it  stops.  A  200-mile 
stretch  that  could  link  the  present  highway 
with  Colombia  and  South  America  has 
defied  engineering  ingenuity.  When  that 
obstacle  is  conquered,  Panama  will  become 
the  land  crossroad  of  the  continent. 

Unstable  government  is  no  stranger  to 
Panama,  and  the  slippery  road  to  power 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  in  1914.  It 
shortened  the  water  distance  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  by  7000  miles.  The  picture 
shows  a  ship  entering  the  Miraflores  Locks 
on  the  Pacific  side.  (H.  Pollard,  Calgary) 


is  fraught  with  many  pitfalls.  Dr.  Arias,  a 
well-known  physician,  dominated  the  presi¬ 
dency  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
quarter  century.  In  1941  he  was  over¬ 
thrown  when  his  enemies  accused  him  of 
consorting  with  the  enemy  state,  Nazi 
Germany.  His  eclipse  was  temporary.  In 
a  series  of  purges,  Panama  ran  through 
three  presidents  in  six  days  in  1950,  and 
in  the  political  rough-and-tumble,  Dr. 
Arias  again  emerged  winner.  Three  years 
later  in  a  dispute  with  the  police,  he  was 
again  deposed.  Colonel  Remon,  the  police 
chief,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  But  in  1955, 
Colonel  Remon  was  assassinated.  Ernesto 
de  la  Guardia  took  office  in  1956,  but 
friction  continued  between  the  president 
and  a  rival  party  led  by  his  own  vice- 
president. 


Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa 
Rica 

Honduras.  The  name  Honduras  in  Spanish 
means  “up  and  down” — an  apt  description 
of  this  republic  whose  territory  is  nine- 
tenths  mountain.  Its  million  and  a  half 
mestizos  are  showing  real  energy  and 
enthusiasm  in  conquering  the  mountains. 

Honduras  is  a  large  country  by  Central 
American  standards,  but  it  has  few 
railroads,  and  these  are  all  on  the  Atlantic 
side;  they  carry  the  bananas  and  oranges 
from  the  plantations  to  the  seaports.  But 
the  real  wealth  of  the  republic  is  far  back 
on  the  foothills  and  heights  of  the  Sierras 
that  look  westward  on  neighboring  El 
Salvador  and  the  Pacific.  These  mountains 
hold  deposits  of  gold  and  silver — treasure 
the  Spanish  conquerors  overlooked  when 
they  came  to  America. 

Some  of  the  best  coffee  in  the  world 
is  grown  among  the  shady  foothills  in 
eastern  Honduras.  Because  of  transport 
difficulties,  the  Hondurans  have  to  load 
their  coffee  on  mules  and  transport  it  over 
the  mountains  eastward  to  El  Salvador. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Hondurans,  their 
coffee  loses  its  identity  as  Honduran  coffee 
after  it  has  reached  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Today  all  this  is  being  changed.  Along 
rocky  mule  tracks,  men  are  at  work  with 
pick  and  shovel  loosening  rocks  to  build 
new  paths  for  giant  bulldozers  that  follow 
and  gouge  out  new  roads  that  serpentine 
up  the  face  of  the  mountains. 

As  the  roads  are  laid,  mule  convoys 
give  way  to  motor  convoys,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Honduran  skill  that  were  little 
known  before  are  finding  their  way  to  the 
sea.  Thus,  besides  gold,  silver,  and  coffee, 
Honduran  panama  hats,  the  famous  Santa 
Rosa  cigars,  sugar,  and  cattle  are  shipped 
and  sold  for  cash  that  will  go  to  make 
the  spartan  existence  of  the  mestizo  a  little 
more  comfortable. 

While  the  government,  with  the  help  of 
American  capital  and  u.N.  technical  ex¬ 
perts,  plays  the  greater  part  in  the  building 
of  roads  through  the  mountains,  the  road 
fever  is  everywhere.  The  citizens  of  many 


a  mountain  town  do  not  wait  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  but  start  right  off  on  their  own  to 
construct  a  section  of  road  to  join  up  with 
the  main  highway. 

Honduras  is  building  a  road  to  the 
future. 

El  Salvador  is  the  smallest  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republic.  It  is  only  150  miles  long  and 
half  that  across;  into  that  small  and  moun¬ 
tainous  space  are  crowded  two  million 
mestizos  and  Indians.  Besides  its  serious 
economic  difficulties  the  little  republic  has 
to  contend  with  active  volcanoes.  San 
Salvador,  its  capital  city,  has  been  wrecked 
by  earthquakes  no  less  than  12  times. 

The  history  of  independent  El  Salvador 
is  one  of  revolt  and  riot.  After  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  out,  the  territory 
was  annexed  to  Mexico  by  force.  When 
it  broke  away  from  Mexico,  the  larger 
republic  of  Guatemala  attempted  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  annex  the  country. 

With  El  Salvador’s  independence  pre¬ 
cariously  established,  misrule  and  disorder 
broke  out  at  home.  In  1944  a  military 
group  seized  the  government  and  then 
proceeded  to  fight  among  themselves. 
Colonel  Osorio,  emerging  triumphant  as 
head  of  the  army  group,  tried  to  improve 
a  situation  where  great  wealth  existed  side 
by  side  with  great  poverty  by  levying 
heavy  taxes  on  capital.  In  1956,  Colonel 
Lemus,  with  the  powerful  backing  of 
Colonel  Osorio,  was  elected  president. 

El  Salvador  will  overcome  its  chronic 
poverty  if  it  can  find  ways  to  raise  the 
earning  capacity  of  its  workers,  rather 
than  by  discouraging  capital  with  exorbi¬ 
tant  taxes.  One  practical  project  under  con¬ 
struction  is  a  dam  across  the  Lempa  River. 
With  the  help  of  a  loan  of  $12,000,000 
obtained  from  the  International  Bank, 
and  u.n.  techncial  experts,  a  great  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  is  growing  that  will  utilize 
the  water  power  of  the  Lempa.  This  will 
bring  cheap  power  and  fuel  to  the  coffee 
plantations  and  small  farm  holdings;  it 
will  also  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of 
land. 

In  the  past,  wood  from  the  forests  has 
been  used  to  heat  homes  and  plantations, 
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and  this  practice  has  denuded  the  land  of 
its  forests.  It  has  also  taken  fertility  from 
the  land  and  shade  from  the  coffee  plan¬ 
tations.  As  a  result,  yields  have  gone  down. 

The  Lempa  project  will  save  the  trees 
of  El  Salvador  and  permit  a  practical 
reforestation  project. 

Costa  Rica.  Most  Latin  American  states 
are  known  abroad  for  their  revolutions. 
Costa  Rica’s  reputation  rests  on  its  edu¬ 
cational  program.  True,  this  republic  has 
had  its  upheavals  too:  in  1948  the  army 
removed  one  president,  and  in  1951  Presi¬ 
dent  Ulate  voluntarily  “suspended  himself” 
while  his  government  conducted  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  actions  of  his  police 
officials.  These  are  minor  incidents.  By 
comparison  with  other  Central  American 
states,  Costa  Rica  is  a  model  state. 

Costa  Rica  has  always  had  more 
teachers  than  soldiers.  Today  it  has  more 
schools  than  soldiers.  Elsewhere  in  Central 
America  85  out  of  every  100  citizens  can¬ 
not  read  or  write;  in  Costa  Rica  at  least 
85  out  of  every  100  are  literate. 

Why  is  Costa  Rica  so  different?  In  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  regime,  we  learn  that 
the  early  Spanish  explorers  had  not  a  good 
word  to  say  about  the  territory.  Men  like 
Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  came 
looking  for  gold  and  silver.  Instead  they 
found  warlike  Indians  and  impenetrable 
jungle.  The  settlements  they  established 
on  the  coast  were  ravaged  by  English 
pirates. 

A  Spanish  explorer  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  described  the  province  of 
Costa  Rica  as  “the  most  benighted,  woeful 
province  in  the  whole  Spanish  Empire. 
Its  colonists,  ignorant  and  indigent,  clothed 
with  the  barks  of  trees,  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  this  condition  by  being  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  generation  after  generation  and 
by  century-long  ravages  of  pirates  from 
Europe  and  marauding  bands  of  Indians 
from  the  Mosquito  coast.” 

Yet  Spanish  settlers  came  to  Costa 
Rica.  They  were  not  the  “get-rich-quick” 
aspirants  who  hoped  to  make  an  easy 
fortune  in  precious  metals  and  return  to 


Spain  with  their  wealth.  They  were  poor 
farmers  whose  interest  was  in  the  land. 
In  time  they  intermarried  with  the  native 
population,  although  Spanish  blood  re¬ 
mained  predominant.  That  is  why  today 
Costa  Ricans  are  almost  white,  and  why 
the  territory  is  known  as  the  “White  Re¬ 
public.” 

Education  was  really  introduced  into 
Costa  Rica  about  a  century  ago.  Ever 
since  that  time,  teaching  has  been  a  highly 
respected  vocation.  Kindergartens  bloom 
in  all  the  important  towns,  and  almost 
in  any  place  where  30  or  more  children 
are  gathered  you  can  find  a  primary 
school.  Once,  when  the  country  was  en¬ 
during  great  hardship  as  a  result  of  de¬ 
struction  by  volcanic  action  and  falling 
prices  for  its  products,  the  government 
came  out  with  the  startling  announcement 
that  not  less  but  more  money  must  be 
found  for  education.  And  it  was!  Today, 
16  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue 
goes  into  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Costa  Ricans  believe  in  making 
their  schools  fit  the  practical  needs  of  the 
people.  Their  Indian  population,  for 
example,  has  a  school  assigned  to  each 
individual  tribe;  textbooks  are  written  in 
the  language  or  dialect  of  that  tribe  since 
the  Indians  know  little  Spanish.  In  districts 
where  land  is  poor,  the  cultivation  of 
bananas  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  methods 
of  hog-raising  are  taught  right  in  the 
schools. 

A  teacher  is  required  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  people  and  study  their  handicraft 
and  other  small  industries.  Thus  he  gains 
a  real  knowledge  of  their  problems,  and 
the  schoolhouse  becomes  really  a  house  of 
the  people  where  adults  come  to  discuss 
their  village  problems. 

Another  fact  about  the  daily  life  of 
the  Costa  Ricans  is  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  agricultural  workers  own  their  land, 
a  situation  that  is  equalled  almost  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  While  foreign  enterprises 
such  as  the  United  Fruit  Company  have 
large  holdings  here  and  employ  large 
numbers  of  hired  laborers,  Costa  Rica  is 
not  greatly  dependent  upon  foreign  invest¬ 
ments.  Nor  are  powerful  interests  in  a 
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position  to  influence  government  policy 
as  they  are  elsewhere. 

Costa  Rica  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
real  achievement,  and  jealous  of  its 
position.  When  President  Ulate  was  asked 
whether  Central  America  could  be  united 
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Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Cuba 

The  story  of  political  machinations,  of 
paper  democracies  administered  by  people 
who  have  not  had  the  political  experience 
to  make  their  systems  work  in  practice,  of 
a  people  whose  whole  living  depends  upon 
the  production  of  a  few  crops,  whose  main 
production  is  controlled  by  a  few  American 
or  other  foreign  enterprises:  this  picture 
that  we  have  seen  repeated  in  all  the 
Central  American  states,  is  reproduced 
in  the  three  Caribbean  states  of  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Haiti  is  a  Negro  republic.  The  founders 
of  free  Haiti  were  African  slaves  who  rose 
to  throw  out  their  masters.  About  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  this  African  people  with¬ 
stood  the  assaults  of  the  best  army  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  could  send  against 
them.  For  20  years  up  to  1934  they  were 
forced  to  keep  United  States  troops  in  the 
country  to  maintain  order;  and  Haiti 
could  not  exist  at  all  were  it  not  for  the 
American  money  that  is  the  foundation  of 
its  economy. 

Yet  independence  to  the  Haitian  is  more 
than  personal  pride;  it  is  a  spiritual  emo¬ 
tion.  The  Haitian  has  still  not  forgotten  the 
wonder  of  a  community  of  slaves  rising  in 
the  face  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world  to 
found  their  own  home,  their  own  republic. 

But  patriotism  and  love  of  independence 
alone  do  not  feed  empty  stomachs,  and 
Haiti  is  desperately  poor.  It  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  three  million,  most  of  whom 


in  a  federation  of  states  he  was  skeptical. 
He  believes  that  before  this  goal  can  be 
realized,  the  other  states  of  the  isthmus 
must  achieve  the  educational  advance¬ 
ment  that  the  people  of  his  country  enjoy 
today. 


earn  only  about  eight  dollars  annually. 
Haiti’s  main  export,  coffee,  has  declined 
in  value.  The  boll  weevil  plague  has  eaten 
into  the  cotton  crops,  and  the  people  are 
always  subject  to  the  dread  yaws  and  other 
tropical  diseases  that  literally  eat  their  flesh 
away. 

Politicians  come  and  go  in  Haiti  as 
elsewhere.  Practices  which  in  a  Western 
democracy  would  be  regarded  corrupt  are 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  here.  When 
a  president  or  a  cabinet  minister  falls, 
nearly  all  the  civil  servants  fall  too.  “White 
collar”  jobs  are  so  few  and  so  valued  in 
Haiti  that  no  minister  could  hope  to  stay 
in  power  unless  he  rewarded  a  host  of 
backers  with  political  jobs. 

Haiti  offers  both  a  challenge  and  a  hope 
to  the  u.n.  in  the  non-political  fields,  and 
some  of  the  world  organization’s  finest 
men  are  at  work  in  this  area.  The  Haiti 
mass-education  project  will  be  discussed 
under  the  unit  on  the  work  of  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies.  A  successful  anti-yaws  cam¬ 
paign  has  also  been  carried  out  in  this 
territory.  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganization  is  showing  the  Haitian  farmer 
practical  ways  of  increasing  his  product. 
The  farmer  understands  what  he  must  do 
to  improve  his  lot  in  the  future.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  must  live,  and  so  he  is 
concerned  about  immediate  devices.  Yet 
slowly  the  farmers  are  learning  good 
husbandry.  Many  of  them  sacrifice  half 
their  acreage  to  plant  saplings  that  will 
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give  them  improved  fertility  not  next  year 
but  years  from  now. 

The  Dominican  Republic.  Haiti’s  western 
neighbor  and  co-occupant  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  is  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Sugar  dominates  this  country’s  economy, 
financed  chiefly  by  United  States’  interests. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  two  million 
inhabitants  of  the  republic  have  lived 
under  a  masked  dictatorship  that  has 
crushed  all  organized  opposition  to  its  rule. 
During  most  of  this  time  General  Trujillo 
has  ruled  the  country.  In  1952  this  leader, 
though  stepping  aside  himself,  turned  over 
the  presidency  to  his  brother  Hector  Tru¬ 
jillo.  An  election  was  held,  but  no  opposi¬ 
tion  was  permitted. 

Cuba.  Similar  autocratic  methods  have 
been  employed  in  the  United  States’  closest 
southern  neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  last  20  years  of  this  country’s  life  have 
been  described  by  some  writers  as  the  most 
corrupt  in  Cuba’s  history.  In  1952  General 
Batista  led  an  assault  from  the  army  bar¬ 
racks  near  the  capital  of  Havana  and 
within  two  hours  had  seized  naval  and 
air  force  headquarters  as  well  as  every 
military  post  of  importance.  It  was  a 
typically  bloodless  Latin  American  revo¬ 
lution,  the  only  casualties  being  two  of  the 
palace  guards. 

A  rebel  leader  Fidel  de  Castro  attacked 
the  army  barracks  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  in 
1953.  The  revolt  petered  out  and  De 
Castro  fled  to  Mexico.  He  returned  in 
1956  at  the  head  of  82  rebels,  and  fought 
a  running  battle  with  government  guards. 

The  Cuban  government  reported  his 
death;  actually  he  escaped  with  a  score  of 
followers  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 
Here  he  reorganized  and  gained  recruits 
to  launch  an  attack  on  Havana,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  in  1957.  This  time  his  force  penetrated 
to  the  palace  and  only  narrowly  missed 
killing  President  Batista. 

The  raids  continued  intermittently  until 
the  fall  of  1958.  In  December,  De  Castro 
and  the  rebel  party  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  took  over  the  reins  of  government. 
Batista  and  his  supporters,  including  the 


The  sugar  mill  extracts  juice  by  crushing  the  cane 
between  steam  rollers.  Cuba,  the  principal 
sugar-producing  country  of  the  world,  exports 
thousands  of  tons.  (Standard  Oil  Company) 


newly  elected  presidential  candidate,  were 
forced  into  exile. 

In  Cuba  too,  sugar  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation’s  life,  and  almost  annually  a 
crisis  arises  around  harvest  time  when  the 
workers  refuse  to  go  out  with  their  ma¬ 
chetes  to  cut  the  cane  until  their  wage 
demands  are  settled. 

These  workers  have  known  little  of  the 
pride  of  ownership  in  their  country,  for 
four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  is  owned 
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or  controlled  by  large  mill  operators,  while 
many  of  the  Cuban  farmers  are  mere 
squatters,  having  no  legal  right  to  the  land 
they  occupy. 

Cuba  badly  needs  a  more  diversified 
economy  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  a 
single  product.  This  cannot  come  about 
without  new  investment  from  abroad,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  United  States.  But  there 
are  difficulties:  Americans  are  afraid  to 
risk  money  in  a  politically  unstable  coun¬ 
try;  the  Cuban  government  is  afraid  of 


further  foreign  investment  because  it  may 
lead  to  outside  pressure  on  Cuba;  the 
lure  of  easy  profits  when  world  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  to  high  prices  for 
sugar  brings  with  it  a  reluctance  to  try 
anything  new;  and  because  of  Cuba’s 
geographical  position,  and  its  importance 
in  the  world  economy,  Cubans  are  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  docile  security  in  the  belief 
that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the 
United  States  can  and  must  come  to  its 
aid. 


43:  Bolivar's  South  America  and  Brazil 


In  1810  the  great  South  American  patriot, 
Simon  Bolivar,  offered  his  services  to 
the  revolutionaries  in  Venezuela  who  were 
fighting  to  throw  off  the  control  of  their 
Spanish  masters. 

The  revolutionaries  were  defeated.  Boli¬ 
var  had  to  fly  from  the  country.  He  came 
back  two  years  later,  landing  with  only 
500  men  and  gathering  recruits  along  the 
way.  His  little  band  fought  and  defeated 
the  Spanish  forces.  Bolivar  stood  victorious 
in  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela. 

Again  Bolivar  was  defeated;  again  he 
had  to  fly  for  his  life;  and  again  he  came 
back.  This  time  he  went  from  victory 
to  victory.  Nine  years  after  he  had  offered 
his  services  to  the  revolutionaries,  Bolivar 
was  master  of  half  a  continent.  The 
present  states  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador  were  united  under  Bolivar’s  presi¬ 
dency.  A  call  for  help  from  Peru  which 
Spain  still  controlled,  brought  about  the 
liberation  of  that  country  by  Bolivar’s 
troops,  and  Bolivar  accepted  the  title  of 
president.  He  visited  upper  Peru,  and  that 
vast  territory  was  renamed  Bolivia  in  his 
honor. 

Bolivar  came  very  close  to  his  great 
dream  of  a  United  States  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  the  countries  which  owe  their 
independence  to  Bolivar’s  campaigns  that 


we  shall  discuss  now,  together  with  the 
former  Portuguese  territory  of  Brazil, 
whose  history  was  quite  different. 

Venezuela 

When  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of 
South  America,  marched  and  fought  over 
a  thousand  miles  to  free  a  continent  from 
Spain,  he  dreamed  of  something  greater 
than  military  conquest.  Bolivar  planned  a 
great  union  of  Latin  American  peoples — 
a  United  States  of  South  America. 

That  dream  was  not  realized,  but  his 
native  Venezuela  continued  to  furnish 
presidents  of  the  new  republics  for  many 
years,  and  to  hold  a  position  of  leadership 
in  South  America. 

The  early  Spanish  explorers  used  a 
gummy  black  substance  that  oozed  from 
the  ground  in  Venezuela  to  waterproof 
their  wooden  ships.  In  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  this  early  discovery  was  to  change 
the  life  of  Venezuela.  Foreign  prospectors 
and  United  States  capital  came  to  develop 
these  oil  fields.  Venezuela  is  now  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  producer  of  oil  in  the  world — 
greater  than  all  Soviet  Russia  and  greater 
than  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  together. 

Venezuela  has  been  an  agricultural  and 
cattle-raising  country.  But  with  the  coming 
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of  an  oil  industry  thousands  of  workers 
began  leaving  their  fields  and  their  cattle 
for  the  oil  fields.  Although  Venezuela  has 
six  million  mouths  to  feed,  a  decreasing 
number  of  people  are  producing  the  food, 
and  more  and  more  are  working  to  supply 
fuel  oil  for  the  world. 

The  bad  feature  of  Venezuela’s  oil 
wealth  is  that  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  depends  upon  one  product,  and 
Venezuela  can  prosper  only  so  long  as  the 
world  price  of  oil  remains  high.  If  the  oil 
prosperity  fails,  there  is  nothing  to  fall 
back  on.  Venezuela  has  no  diversified  in¬ 
dustry  as  we  have  in  Canada,  where  agri¬ 
culture,  mines,  and  industry  supply  the 
bulk  of  our  domestic  needs.  Venezuela 
must  purchase  too  many  products  abroad, 
and  it  depends  upon  the  income  from 
its  oil  fields  to  buy  them. 

Political  instability  has  rocked  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  many  years.  In  the  U.N.’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  a  complaint  was 
laid  by  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  charging  that  the 
Venezuelan  military  were  conducting  a 
reign  of  terror  against  union  workers  and 
that  3000  had  been  jailed  without  trial.  In 


1955  the  Venezuelan  government,  after 
inviting  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  (  i.l.o.  )  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
Caracas,  expelled  one  of  i.l.o’s  officials 
because  he  had  spoken  critically  about  the 
government.  Venezuela  then  withdrew 
from  the  i.l.o. 

Pseudo-free  elections  were  held  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  1952.  The  chief  opposition  groups 
were  refused  the  right  to  campaign  and 
they  called  on  their  supporters  to  refrain 
from  voting.  It  seemed  certain  that  the 
governing  group,  or  junta,  directed  by 
the  military  leader,  Colonel  Jimenez,  would 
win  an  easy  victory. 

But  Venezuelans  proved  unpredictable 
voters.  As  the  elections  progressed,  one  of 
the  minor  parties  was  piling  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  lead  over  the  governing  junta. 
Suddenly  all  news  sources  were  blacked 
out  and  no  further  reports  on  the  voting 
were  made. 

Later,  the  election  results  were  given 
in  an  official  radio  announcement.  Colonel 
Jimenez  stated  that  “correct”  election  re¬ 
sults  gave  his  own  military  party  a  clear 
majority.  Colonel  Jimenez  was  later  pro¬ 
claimed  president  of  Venezuela. 


The  Tia  Juana  oil  field  —  oil  and  water  mix 
in  Lake  Maracaibo.  Its  petroleum  income  alone 
keeps  Venezuela  free  of  debt.  (Standard  Oil  Company) 


Perhaps  the  best  assessment  of  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  conception  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  is  given  in  the  president’s  own 
words : 

“I  make  every  effort  to  give  Venezuelans 
the  kind  of  government  best  adapted  to 
them.  People  may  call  it  a  dictatorial 
regime  .  .  .  my  country  is  not  ready  for 
the  kind  of  democracy  that  brings  abuses 
of  liberty.” 

Colombia 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  reaches  up  to 
the  Caribbean  and  adjoins  the  Central 
American  isthmus  on  the  border  of  Pana¬ 
ma.  It  boasts  a  proud  past,  but  also  a 
disturbed  present. 

Its  past  is  based  on  a  rich  literary  and 
cultural  background.  It  is  a  country  where 
the  taxi-driver  may  be  heard  discussing 
literature  or  art  with  his  passenger.  It 
is  a  land  which  has  had  more  poets  and 
scholars  as  presidents  and  high  officials 
than  any  other  country.  And  it  is  said  that 
when  a  great  Colombian  writer  dies,  all 
the  cooks  and  household  servants  stay 
home  to  mourn  his  memory. 

Colombia  lacks  the  great  oil  reserves  of 
Venezuela  or  the  cattle  of  Argentina.  Its 
economic  life  is  mainly  agricultural.  To 
improve  the  agricultural  life  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  find  out  how  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  foodstuffs,  the  U.N.’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  was  invited  to  send  experts 
into  the  country  to  investigate  means  of 
raising  the  living  standard.  The  bank 
advised  specialization  in  crop  raising  and 
mining  and  granted  a  loan  to  the  republic 
to  purchase  equipment  and  recruit  expert 
help. 

For  a  period  of  38  years  up  to  1948  Col¬ 
ombia  lived  without  a  revolution.  During 
that  time,  the  two  main  parties  were  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  The  Lib¬ 
erals  held  power  for  many  years;  they 
won  support  for  a  program  that  guar¬ 
anteed  religious  liberties  in  a  continent 
that  was  overwhelmingly  Catholic.  Civil 
liberties  were  maintained,  and  the  press  of 
Colombia  was  independent  and  outspoken. 


But  in  1947  Colombia’s  political  quiet 
was  broken.  The  people  were  disappointed 
at  the  slow  rate  of  improvement  in  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  literacy  was  still  low  in  rural 
areas,  and  Communists  were  infiltrating 
the  trade  unions.  That  year  the  Liberals 
were  overthrown  by  the  Conservatives. 

Extreme  elements  in  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  set  out  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  to  put  education  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  control.  They  planned  to  limit 
freedom  of  worship  by  restricting  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Protestants.  Soon  Conserva¬ 
tive  rule  was  marred  by  riots  and  one 
unsuccessful  revolution.  A  state  of  siege 
was  declared  that  lasted  four  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  thousands  of  political  opponents 
died  and  thousands  more  wTere  made 
homeless. 

Until  1952  the  Colombian  army  kept 
out  of  politics,  but  in  that  year  it  struck  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  oppressive  and  violent 
rule  of  the  Conservatives.  General  Pinilla 
overnight  seized  government  and  military 
establishments,  and  after  deposing  the 
president  he  established  a  moderate  Con¬ 
servative  government.  He  promised  to  put 
an  end  to  Colombia’s  internecine  warfare 
and  to  make  his  country’s  name  once  more 
respected  in  international  affairs. 

The  General  brought  peace,  but  six  years 
later  when  he  laid  plans  to  amend  the 
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Bolivia’s  permanent  representative 
in  the  United  Nations  addresses  the 
General  Assembly,  1954.  He  called  for 
a  "psychological  crusade"  to  wipe  out 
the  terrible  fear  of  the  inevitablity  of 
atomic  warfare.  Latin  American  countries 
recognize,  more  than  ever  before,  the  need 
for  co-operation,  economic  and  otherwise, 
with  their  neighbors.  (United  Nations) 


constitution  so  that  he  could  succeed  him¬ 
self,  the  Church,  business,  and  the  army 
combined  to  thwart  his  aim.  Again  the 
army  took  over  the  administration  of 
Colombia  through  a  military  committee. 
General  Pinella  was  impeached  and  con¬ 
victed  on  a  charge  of  improperly  acquiring 
great  wealth. 

The  two  political  parties  decided  then 
to  bury  differences  and  share  presidential 
and  congressional  power  equally  for  the 
next  15  years. 

Bolivia 

More  than  half  of  Bolivia  is  semi-tropical 
forest  and  plain  watered  by  numerous 
great  rivers.  This  land  is  fertile  and  posses¬ 
ses  great  possibilities  for  agriculture.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  Bolivians  won’t  live 
there.  They  cling  tenaciously  to  their  roof¬ 
like  existence  on  the  alti-plano — one  of  the 
highest  inhabited  places  in  the  world. 

About  50  years  ago  tin  was  discovered 
in  Bolivia.  The  discovery  produced  great 
wealth  and  soon  more  tin  was  coming  out 
of  Bolivia  than  from  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Today  this  country  exports 
about  one-fifth  of  all  the  world’s  tin. 

Tin  brought  wealth  to  Bolivia;  it  did 
not  bring  steady  prosperity  to  Bolivians. 
Like  so  many  underdeveloped  countries, 


Bolivia  came  to  depend  upon  one  product 
for  much  of  its  income.  Unfortunately 
the  price  of  tin  does  not  remain  constant. 
The  depression  of  1929  left  Bolivia  with 
few  markets  for  its  product,  many  of  the 
mines  shut  down,  and  Bolivia  could  not 
even  afford  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  na¬ 
tional  debt. 

The  Second  World  War  created  a  de¬ 
mand  that  revived  Bolivia’s  tin  industry, 
and  the  United  States  paid  high  prices 
for  the  metal.  But  this  prosperity  lasted 
only  as  long  as  the  war.  Later  a  system 
of  price  controls  imposed  by  the  United 
States  brought  the  price  down  and  thus 
reduced  the  wages  of  the  Bolivian  worker. 

To  the  illiterate  miner,  the  United  States 
became  the  “Yankee  Devil.”  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  international 
trade.  He  only  felt  that  somehow  he  had 
been  betrayed,  that  there  would  be  less  cow- 
dung  fuel  for  his  hut,  and  that  he  could  not 
afford  that  second-hand  automobile  tire 
to  cut  up  into  sandals  for  his  children. 

A  nationwide  revolt  in  1952  was  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  calamity  to 
Bolivian  economy.  The  Indian  and  mestizo 
workers  found  arms  and  overthrew  the 
army-controlled  government.  The  workers’ 
revolutionary  group  put  Paz  Estenssoro 
into  power,  and  the  new  president  took 
the  momentous  step  of  nationalizing  the 
tin  industry.  The  government  announced 
that  it  would  buy  out  the  owners  of  the  tin 
mines  at  a  certain  offered  price. 

The  Bolivian  owners  did  not  agree  to 
the  price  the  government  offered,  and  for 
a  time  no  Bolivian  tin  was  being  sold  at 
all  because  the  legal  dispute  between  the 
Bolivian  government  and  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors  left  the  question  unanswered  as  to 
who  really  owned  the  mines.  So  far,  the 
compensation  offered  by  the  government 
has  been  refused. 

In  any  case,  nationalization  is  no  answer 
to  Bolivia’s  ills.  This  country  must  win 
self-sufficiency  by  turning  away  from 
dependence  on  one  single  industry.  New 
industrial  activities  must  be  developed, 
and  many  of  the  under-privileged  Indian 
workers  must  be  persuaded  to  march  east¬ 
ward  to  the  plains  and  open  up  new  lands. 
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But  the  Indian  is  suspicious  of  any 
change.  He  distrusts  government  inten¬ 
tions.  He  rarely  bothers  to  vote  or  to  take 
any  part  in  politics.  But  he  is  ready  to 
follow  a  leader  who  will  make  promises, 
however  extravagant.  To  overthrow  the 
military-controlled  government  and  elect 
the  popular  leader  Estenssoro  in  1952  (and 
his  successor  Zuazo),  arms  were  put  into 
his  hands.  There  is  a  grave  danger  here 
that  if  reforms  do  not  come  quickly,  he 
will  go  even  further. 

Brazil 

“God  must  be  a  Brazilian”  is  an  old  saying 
around  the  capital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Certainly  He  created  a  lush  country, 
fourth  largest  in  the  world,  gave  it  a 
population  of  50,000,000,  and  left  room 
for  more  than  twice  that  number.  Whereas 
most  countries  must  get  along  with  four 
inches  of  topsoil,  the  fertile  Brazilian  hu¬ 
mus  goes  down  50  feet.  There  are  fabulous 
nickel  mines,  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  are  reported  to  be  “floating  on  oil.” 
Brazil’s  plantations  produce  four  times  as 
much  coffee  as  its  nearest  competitor; 
moreover,  Brazil  has  mines  rich  in  iron 
ore,  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  uranium,  and 
an  infinite  expanse  of  forest  land. 

Feverish  activity  marks  this  modern 
Eldorado.  In  the  second  largest  city,  Sao 
Paulo,  a  new  building  is  completed  every 
27  minutes,  and  every  year  the  population 
increases  by  70,000.  Brazil  has  become 
the  most  industrialized  of  all  the  South 
American  nations;  but  the  reason  that  this 
great  progress  has  not  brought  with  it  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  the  mass  of 
population  is  found  in  the  great  obstacles 
that  the  country  has  yet  to  overcome.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Brazilian  tourists  abroad,  when  asked 
why  they  do  not  travel  in  their  own 
country,  reply:  “You  can’t  get  there  in 
the  first  place.”  There  is  much  truth  in 
what  they  say.  Travel  depends  upon  rail¬ 
roads,  and  until  recently  railroads  have 
depended  upon  coal.  Brazil  has  no  coal. 
The  comparatively  few  locomotives  burn 


wood  and  charcoal,  as  do  many  of  the 
factories.  Although  the  country  is  almost 
the  size  of  a  continent,  the  great  mass  of 
population  clings  to  a  narrow  Atlantic 
fringe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to 
the  border  of  Uruguay.  The  smothering 
humid  jungle  beyond  has  tempted  few, 
except  for  some  who  have  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers. 

Valiantly  helping  to  cope  with  the 
transportation  difficulties  are  the  airways. 
Travel  by  air  is  much  more  an  everyday 
matter  in  Brazil  than  anywhere  else.  In 
many  smaller  settlements,  crowds  of  wo¬ 
men,  hatless,  carrying  shopping  bags,  can 
be  seen  waiting  to  board  the  small  plane 
that  will  take  them  to  the  next  town  for 
their  morning  shopping,  “where  the  gro¬ 
ceries  are  cheaper.”  In  vacant  fields  stand 
little  fleets  of  “air  taxis”  that  will  drop 
passengers  at  an  outlying  plantation  or 
settlement  for  a  modest  charge. 

But  airplanes  cannot  carry  cattle  eco¬ 
nomically;  hence,  while  millions  of  head 
graze  peacefully  in  the  central  state  of 
Goias  and  are  used  for  inland  consump¬ 
tion,  the  heavily  populated  coast  area  of 
Brazil  has  to  go  on  importing  meat.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kubitschek,  who  became  president 
in  1956,  intends  to  move  the  capital  to 
Goias  by  1961.  If  his  plans  succeed,  this 
may  be  the  spur  needed  to  develop  the 
interior. 

Like  so  many  Latin  American  countries, 
Brazil  is  becoming  increasingly  critical  of 
foreign  investors  whose  money  has  gone 
to  build  up  Brazilian  industry.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  alike  want  to  develop 
Brazil’s  resources  for  Brazil  and  Brazilians. 
In  recent  years,  the  government  has  moved 
to  nationalize  foreign-owned  industries 
such  as  the  Canadian-owned  Brazilian 
Traction,  Light,  and  Power  Company, 
which  supplies  electricity,  gas,  and  street¬ 
car  service  throughout  the  country. 

Brazil  regards  with  less  suspicion  the 
help  of  the  U.N.’s  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  campaign,  and  has  received 
large  loans  from  the  International  Bank. 
This  fund  is  bringing  many  experts  to 
Brazil  to  study  its  problems  and  to  work 
out  solutions.  Much  of  the  money  will  be 
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spent  in  developing  a  coal  industry  to 
supply  the  country’s  greatest  industrial 
lack. 

For  a  generation  after  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  were  experimenting 
with  republican  government,  Brazil  was  a 
monarchy.  The  Portuguese  royal  family  fled 
from  Napoleon’s  troops  in  1807  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  what  was  then  a 
Portuguese  colony.  The  Portuguese  king’s 
son  Dom  Pedro  stayed  on  in  Brazil  as  king, 
and  the  monarchy  lasted  till  1889.  Dom 
Pedro  and  his  successor  brought  peace  to 
Brazil,  while  the  republics  around  them 
were  wrecked  with  civil  wars.  In  fact  it 
was  the  progressiveness  of  Dom  Pedro’s 
son  that  finally  forced  him  out.  In  1888 
he  abolished  slavery  and  thus  antagonized 
the  large  planters  who  relied  on  slave 
labor. 

The  republic  that  followed  in  1889 
opened  a  period  of  revolts  and  army  inter¬ 
ference  in  politics  that  lasted  for  40  years. 
Then  a  strong  figure,  Getulio  Vargas, 
seized  power  as  a  dictator,  but  he  returned 
to  win  the  presidency  in  Brazil’s  first  free 
elections. 

Vargas’  presidency  saw  tremendous  pro¬ 
gress  in  Brazil.  He  demonstrated  his  soli¬ 
darity  with  the  Allies  during  the  Second 
World  War  by  sending  a  Brazilian  army 
division  to  fight  with  the  Allies  in  Italy, 
thus  making  Brazil  the  only  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war. 

But  in  1954,  Vargas  was  in  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  with  Brazil’s  industrialists  when  he 
decreed  a  minimum  wage  law  for  Bra¬ 
zilian  workers.  Communist  activity  was 
rife  in  the  country  and  Vargas  was  accused 
of  taking  too  lenient  a  view  of  the 
officially  outlawed  Communist  party. 

A  delegation  of  army  officers  asked  the 
president  to  resign.  He  refused,  saying  he 
would  leave  office  only  under  arrest,  or 
dead.  More  officers  joined  in  the  demand, 
and  the  same  night  Vargas  carried  out 
his  intention  by  taking  his  own  life. 


Rio  de  Janiero  —  a  progressive  modern  metropolis 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Health  Building  has 
adjustable  louvers  that  create  a  striking  design 
and  keep  out  the  tropical  sun.  (Braniff  Airways) 
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44:  San  Martin’s  South  America 


Separated  by  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes 
are  the  two  great  countries  of  South 
America,  Argentina  and  Chile,  both  of 
which  owe  their  beginnings  as  nations  to 
the  campaign  of  San  Martin  in  1818. 

Argentina  and  the  “man  on 
horseback” 

The  early  Spaniards  who  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  La  Plata  named  their  new 
discovery  Argentina — land  of  silver.  These 
men  were  early  public  relations  specialists 
who  no  doubt  hoped  to  attract  settlers  by 
the  promise  of  quick  wealth. 

But  they  found  no  silver,  so  they  moved 
on  to  Paraguay.  They  left  behind  them  the 
horses  that  they  had  brought  across  the 
ocean.  The  horses  thrived  and  multiplied 
on  the  pampas  that  cover  much  of  the 
country  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
the  Andean  foothills.  Indians  in  Argentina 
learned  to  mount  and  ride  the  wild  horses, 
and  when  other  Spaniards  returned  from 
Paraguay  they  had  to  fight  and  subdue 
Indian  cavalry. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  the  real 
wealth  of  Argentina — where  horses  could 
thrive  so  could  cattle.  Soon  the  pampas 
were  dotted  with  healthy  herds.  Wheat 
grew  well  too  in  this  jungle-free  land.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  Argentina  became  the 
wealthiest  country  in  Latin  America. 

Politically  too,  Argentina’s  upbringing 
differed  greatly  from  its  Latin  American 
neighbors.  In  the  early  years  Spain  had 
little  interest  in  a  country  that  could  fill 
its  coffers  with  neither  gold  nor  silver. 
And  in  any  case,  Spain  found  this  colony 
a  difficult  one  to  control.  The  early  Span¬ 
ish  settlers  intermarried  with  the  highly 
developed  Indians.  Their  children  became 
cattlemen;  they  lived  on  horseback  and  in 
semi-isolation  far  from  the  settled  towns 
and  cities.  Like  the  frontiersmen  of  the 
United  States,  they  were  restless  and  eager 
to  seek  new  pasture  land.  They  retained 


the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Castilian 
Spaniard,  and  would  brook  no  control  by 
a  master  who  lived  thousands  of  miles 
away.  When  they  settled,  they  elected  their 
own  local  council  and  concerned  them¬ 
selves  only  with  local  affairs.  What  contact 
they  had  with  the  outside  world  was 
gained  in  the  sale  of  cattle  hides. 

Times  changed;  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Europe  and  in  the  Lmited  States 
created  world-wide  need  for  the  hides  and 
the  grain  that  Argentina  had  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Gradually  the  grazing  areas  of  the 
pampas  were  fenced  in,  cattle  were 
branded,  and  a  new  type  of  Argentine 
came  to  the  surface — the  large  landholder 
and  the  “cattle  king.”  The  proud  free¬ 
riding  gaucho  who  once  had  herded  his 
own  little  flock  now  became  the  wealthy 
rancher’s  cowboy,  working  for  wages. 

San  Martin.  The  new  wealth  brought  in¬ 
creased  leisure  and  a  class  of  cultured 
Argentines.  One  member  of  this  class,  after 
pursuing  the  usual  pattern  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  education  and  a  commission  in  the 
Spanish  army,  returned  to  Argentina  to 
offer  his  services  to  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  San  Martin  saw  his  country  throw 
off  Spanish  rule  and  went  on  to  under¬ 
take  the  liberation  of  half  a  continent.  It 
was  his  dream  to  bring  independence  to 
South  America  under  Argentinean  leader¬ 
ship. 

San  Martin  recruited  a  force  consisting 
mainly  of  the  hardy  Argentinean  plains¬ 
men,  and  after  putting  them  through  a 
thorough  course  of  training  at  Mendoza, 
east  of  the  Andes,  in  1817  carried  out  one 
of  the  great  military  marches  of  history — 
the  crossing  of  the  Andes  and  the  wresting 
of  Chile  from  its  Spanish  masters. 

While  San  Martin’s  goal  of  Argentinean 
leadership  in  Latin  America  was  unfulfilled, 
the  dream  did  not  die.  Argentines  today 
are  proud  of  their  achievements  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  destiny  of  leadership. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Great  Britain  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  growth  and  possibilities  of 
Argentina,  and  a  large  amount  of  British 
capital  and  technical  skill  went  into  the 
industrial  development  of  this  country. 
Most  of  the  railways  were  built  with  Brit¬ 
ish  aid,  though  other  European  countries 
had  their  interests  too. 

Buenos  Aires  became  by  far  the  busiest 
port  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
with  the  inflow  of  new  capital  the  whole 
country  appeared  wealthy  and  affluent. 
But  the  rot  of  corruption  soon  appeared: 
reckless  spending  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  bribery  and  political  patronage, 
dictatorial  government  and  frequent  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  unbridled  speculation  artifi¬ 
cially  swelling  the  value  of  land. 

Between  the  wars,  Argentina’s  economic 
progress  was  thrown  out  of  balance  by  its 
own  peculiar  situation.  It  had  too 
much  agriculture.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  its  exports  were  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  meat,  and  hides.  Its  prosperity 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  the  market  value  of  these  commodities. 

A  large  part  of  its  economy  was 
owned  by  foreigners.  Britain  was  still  the 
largest  investor,  controlling  over  half  the 
railroads.  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
The  Netherlands  held  large  interests;  and 
the  United  States  was  playing  a  growing 
part  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Peron.  The  Second  World  War  saw  a  tre¬ 
mendous  change  in  Argentinean  domestic 
life,  and  brought  with  it  the  beginnings 
of  Peronism.  Latin  American  political  life 
has  been  continually  dominated  by  the 
“man  on  horseback” — the  army  officer 
(and  sometimes  the  army  sergeant)  who 
commanded  a  sufficient  following  among 
the  armed  forces  to  force  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  and  who  held  his  position 
so  long  as  the  military  supported  him. 

Only  when  a  second  organized  force 
existed  in  the  country  was  there  any  real 
danger  to  military  control.  One  such  oppo¬ 
sition  force  was  the  industrial  workers  of 
the  towns  and  cities  organized  in  trade 
unions.  This  second  force  did  not  exist 


in  most  Latin  American  countries  where 
industrialization  was  negligible.  But  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  the  industrial  movement  had  made 
great  headway,  and  labor  movements  were 
strong. 

In  1946  a  “man  on  horseback”  helped 
to  overthrow  the  government.  Colonel 
Juan  Peron  realized  that  the  army  was  no 
longer  a  strong  enough  instrument  with 
which  to  rule  Argentina.  The  help  of  the 
factory  workers  and  their  trade  unions  was 
indispensable. 

Colonel  Peron  became  the  labor  minister 
in  an  army-controlled  government.  He 
set  out  to  make  himself  the  “workers’  best 
friend”  with  such  success  that  when  the 
army  tried  to  displace  him  the  workers 
demanded  him  as  their  leader.  In  1946 
they  elected  him  president.  Six  years  later, 
by  amending  the  constitution,  Peron  got 
himself  elected  for  a  second  term. 

No  small  share  of  Peron’s  success  in  the 
elections  of  1952  was  due  to  his  wife. 
Evita  Peron  successfully  fought  for  the 
right  of  Argentinean  women  to  vote.  At 
the  presidential  elections  of  1952,  the 
women  of  Argentina  voting  for  the  first 
time  supported  Peron  overwhelmingly. 

During  his  term  of  office,  Peron  incited 
considerable  anti-American  feeling  in  his 
country.  He  saw  in  the  United  States  a 
powerful  influence  opposed  to  Argen¬ 
tinean  leadership  of  South  America.  Peron 
believed  that  business  and  industries 
controlled  by  the  United  States  played 
too  large  a  part  in  his  own  country 
and  throughout  Latin  America.  Moreover, 
American  newspapers  strongly  criticized 
Peron  for  the  way  he  treated  the  press  in 
his  own  country. 

For  11  years  Juan  Peron  was  complete 
master  of  Argentina  and  knew  no  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  most  powerful  newspaper  in 
South  America,  the  independent  “La 
Prensa,”  was  confiscated  when  it  criticized 
his  policy  and  henceforth  became  a 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  President’s  pol¬ 
icy.  “Peronismo”  was  a  household  word 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land. 

Then  Peron  attacked  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  not  perhaps  because  he  him¬ 
self  was  anti-religious,  but  rather  because 
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the  autocrat  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
a  rival  force.  Peron  opposed  religious  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  schools  and  tried  to  put 
education  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
When  he  expelled  prominent  churchmen 
from  the  country,  the  mobs  followed  his 
lead,  looting  and  destroying  religious  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Peron,  in  attacking  the  Church,  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  set  by  many  another 
dictator  before  him — Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  and  Bismarck  and  Adolf  Hitler  in 
Germany.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as 
though  he  would  succeed  where  they  had 
failed — but  for  a  few  days  only. 

The  first  revolt  conducted  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  navy  was  badly  mismanaged,  but 
Peron  was  shaken;  he  recoiled  into  tem¬ 
porary  obscurity.  Then  he  emerged  again 
to  take  revenge  on  his  enemies,  and  this 
time  the  armed  forces  combined  to  strike 
back  from  bases  in  the  hinterland  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Within  a  few  days  Peron  was  de¬ 
feated,  a  friendless  refugee  on  a  neutral 
gunboat. 

After  Peron.  Now  the  “Leader”  has  gone, 
what  of  the  system  he  created  during  nine 
years  of  dictatorship?  What  of  “Peron- 

*  5  5  O 

ismo  r 

Many  experts  believe  that  his  successors 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the 
course  that  Peron  has  set.  For  good  or  for 
bad,  he  has  changed  the  face  of  Argentina. 
He  has  already  set  the  country  on  the  road 
to  industrialization;  there  can  be  no  going 
back  to  an  economy  based  upon  the  export 
of  raw  materials.  Peron  has  drawn  thous- 
sands  of  Argentines  in  from  the  ranches 
and  farms  to  man  his  new  factories.  Can 
they  all  be  sent  back  to  the  pampa?  Will 
they  go  back  if  they  are  told  to?  Many  of 
the  industrial  plants  that  Peron  built  are 
uneconomical;  the  goods  they  produce  can 
be  bought  cheaper  abroad.  But  now  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  these  plants,  is  it  common 
sense  to  dismantle  them,  or  to  let  the  ma¬ 
chinery  rust  unused? 

The  machine  age  in  Argentina  created 
an  army  of  city-dwelling  industrial  workers 
that  Peron  led,  courted,  and  sometimes 
pampered.  Under  Peron,  this  force  grew 


so  powerful  that  with  its  backing  he  was 
able  to  defy  the  armed  forces  on  whose 
shoulders  he  had  risen  to  power.  The  new 
leaders  of  Argentina  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  demands  of  these  workers  or  of 
their  powerful  trade  unions.  Therefore 
they  must  continue  the  industrialization  on 
which  the  workers’  livelihood  depends. 

For  what  “Peronismo”  tried  to  achieve 
is  a  violent  change  from  what  we  call  a 
colonial  economy  to  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  colonial  economy  leaves  a  coun¬ 
try  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  other 
trading  nations.  Such  a  country  exports 
raw  materials  such  as  wheat  and  hides. 
The  money  it  receives  is  used  to  buy  fin¬ 
ished  goods  from  manufacturing  countries. 

But  the  price  Argentina  receives  for  its 
raw  materials  tends  to  vary  or  fluctuate 
much  more  severely  than  does  the  price  of 
manufactured  goods.  Normally  the  selling 
rate  is  set  by  the  buyer  and  not  by  the 
seller.  Primary  goods  are  liable  to  perish 
or  to  remain  as  unsold  surpluses  in  the 
storehouses  in  times  of  world  plenty. 

This  is  much  less  true  of  manufactured 
goods,  which  in  the  past  decade  have 
shown  a  steady  rise  in  price.  Moreover, 
the  prices  of  durable  manufactured  goods 
are  set  by  the  seller  and  not  by  the  buyer, 
or  so  Peron  maintained. 

Peron  wanted  to  make  at  home  the 
finished  goods  Argentina  had  been  import¬ 
ing.  He  wanted  to  buy  only  enough  raw 
materials  from  abroad  to  feed  his  factories 
and  to  supply  Argentines  with  the  few 
foodstuffs  that  were  not  grown  at  home. 

Such  raw  materials  as  Argentina  did 
import  would  be  paid  for  in  Argentina’s 
own  raw  materials  left  over  after  its  own 
needs  had  been  supplied. 

Would  articles  manufactured  at  home 
be  cheaper  than  the  imported  articles?  In 
most  cases  they  would  not.  But  Argentina 
would  achieve  economic  independence; 
furthermore  it  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  suddenly  rising  prices  abroad. 
It  would  no  longer  be  the  victim  of  other 
countries’  inflation. 

This  is  the  course  that  “Peronismo”  has 
set,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  go  back. 
Moreover,  the  history  of  Latin  American 
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dictators  may  well  teach  us  that  so  long  as 
Peron  is  alive,  the  last  word  may  not  have 
been  written. 

Chile 

In  earlier  times  Chile  was  described  as  a 
superfluous  tassel  hung  on  the  tail  of  rich 
Peru.  The  modern  tassel  that  is  Chile 
stretches  some  2600  miles,  and  from  its 
western  limits  on  the  Pacific  to  its  eastern 
walls  on  the  Andes  the  distance  is  rarely 
more  than  200  miles. 

The  northern  desert  with  its  hidden 
wealth  of  nitrates  and  copper  occupies 
one- third  of  the  country;  the  middle  third 
is  the  agricultural  heart  of  Chile,  with  a 
growing  industry  and  a  large  hydro-electric 
system.  It  is  here  that  the  bulk  of  Chile’s 
six  and  a  half  million  people  live.  The 
southern  third  consists  of  rain  forests 
and  fades  into  the  tundra  and  ice  fields 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  contains  oil 
reserves.  Much  of  this  land  is  populated 
by  nothing  but  sheep  and  shepherds. 

When  the  Spanish  conquistador  came 
down  from  Peru,  he  found  that  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Chile  were  a  people  with  a  strong 
sense  of  independence  and  social  justice. 
Perhaps  the  Indians  developed  these  vir¬ 
tues  because  they  lived  in  a  land  cut  off 
from  the  world  community,  a  land  which 
Bolivar  called  “the  farthest  corner  of  the 
universe.”  Whatever  the  reason  for  these 
qualities,  the  Spanish  conquistador  took 
three  centuries  to  subdue  the  Indians,  and 
in  doing  so  he  acquired  something  of  that 
same  sense  of  independence  and  social 
justice. 

With  the  help  of  San  Martin’s  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile  won  independence  from  Spain 
in  1818.  Its  early  tutors  in  government 
were  Britain,  whose  navy  had  lent  a  hand 
in  its  liberation,  and  the  United  States. 

The  new  spirit  of  liberalism  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  was  wafted  on  the 
western  winds  to  Chile.  The  republic 
could  look  back  on  honest,  independent 
judges  and  a  free  and  vocal  press  from 
its  earliest  years.  But  the  government 
itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  land-owning 
aristocracy,  as  it  was  in  England  in  1818. 


The  South  American  cowboy.  Argentina 
is  experimenting  in  the  cattle  industry  — 
beef  has  been  shipped  to  the  Antarctica 
to  test  that  continent’s  potential  as 
the  “largest  refrigerator  in  the  world." 


Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England,  this  government  by  the  land- 
owner  gradually  changed  with  the  growth 
of  industrial  cities,  but  in  Chile  no  com¬ 
parable  industrial  revolution  happened ; 
the  hold  of  the  conservative  aristocracy 
remained  firm.  In  the  words  of  one 
Chilean  president,  it  remained  “govern¬ 
ment  of  the  hacendados  (plantation 
owners),  by  the  hacendados,  for  the  hacen- 
dados” 

Even  today,  considerably  more  than  half 
the  cultivated  land  of  Chile  is  owned  by 
a  thousand  families.  To  develop  new 
lands,  expensive  irrigation  projects  are 
needed,  and  the  modest  farmer  cannot 
find  the  money.  The  result  is  that  the 
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Latin  America  is  on  the  march.  Governments 
and  United  Nations  agencies  co-operate  for  progress. 
This  3,900  foot  pennstock  was  built  with  World  Bank 
money  at  Los  Molles,  Chile.  (United  Nations) 
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agricultural  worker  has  been  the  forgotten 
man  in  the  economy  of  Chile.  Until  the 
last  generation,  his  health  record  was  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  world.  At  least  25  out 
of  very  100  newborn  children  died  in  their 
first  year.  The  death  rate  from  t.b.  re¬ 
mained  high. 

The  diet  of  the  Chilean  was  generally 
deficient,  a  deficiency  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  little  meat  was  available  in  the 
country  for  the  poor  whose  diet  was  mainly 
beans  and  cereals.  Much  has  changed  in 
Chile  since  those  times,  an  industrialized 
and  populous  country  is  plagued  with  social 
disturbances  and  strikes.  But  the  root  cause 
of  all  dissatisfaction  is  still  the  problem  of 
diet — agitation  for  more  and  cheaper  food. 

Reforms  to  better  the  lot  of  the  worker 
came  nearly  a  century  late  in  Chile,  but 
they  came  with  a  rush,  sparked  by  a  devas¬ 
tating  earthquake  that  literally  rocked  the 
country  in  1939,  to  be  followed  by  the 
disruption  of  the  Second  World  War, 
which  cut  Chile  from  its  traditional  markets 
overseas. 

“Fomento”  was  the  name  given  to  a 
giant  government-controlled  reconstruction 
agency  that,  besides  rebuilding  after  the 
earthquake  and  providing  the  means  to 
combat  future  earthquakes,  financed  hy¬ 
dro-electric  projects,  mechanized  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  developed  steel  mills  and  oil 
refineries.  Almost  overnight,  Chile  became 
an  industrial  power  in  the  world. 

The  industrial  worker,  and  especially 
the  farmer,  still  saw  little  enough  hard 
cash.  But  now  a  state  welfare  plan  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  in  times  of  sickness,  disability, 
poverty,  and  old  age.  This  was  socialism 
imposed  by  a  conservative  government. 

Chile  became  the  world’s  chief  pro¬ 
ducer  of  nitrates  for  fertilizers,  and  second 
in  the  production  of  copper.  It  led  the 
Latin  American  countries  in  coal  mining, 
and  its  northern  deserts  revealed  the 
presence  of  valuable  deposits  of  uranium. 


Industrialization  has  brought  new  prob¬ 
lems.  A  fall  in  the  world  price  of  copper 
brought  distress  to  the  industry  a  few  years 
ago.  The  country  is  short  of  capital  and 
depends  largely  on  international  co-opera¬ 
tion,  such  as  loans  from  the  World  Bank 
and  American  investment,  to  further  its 
economic  progress.  Better  health  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  mounting  population.  People  are 
living  longer,  and  the  infant  death  rate 
has  dropped  precipitately.  Although  today 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  is  literate, 
the  opening  of  new  schools  is  not  nearly 
keeping  pace  with  the  growing  numbers 
of  school-age  children. 

Chile’s  industrial  revolution  has  been 
accompanied  by  constantly  rising  prices,  so 
that  while  the  workers’  wages  have  risen, 
prices  have  risen  still  more,  leaving  the 
age-old  quest  for  food  as  permanent  as 
ever.  The  result  has  been  a  constant  wave  of 
strikes  that  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

Government  by  the  “man  on  horse¬ 
back”  does  not  exist  in  Chile  as  it  does 
in  so  many  Latin  American  states.  The 
president  is  elected  for  a  six-year  term 
and  may  not  succeed  himself.  Though  he 
chooses  his  own  cabinet,  the  popularly 
elected  Congress  questions  and  criticizes 
the  actions  of  his  advisors.  There  is  a 
strong  and  influential  opposition  in  Con¬ 
gress.  What  is  more  important,  it  is  not 
in  the  Chilean  character  to  permit  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  trade  unions,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere. 

Remote  from  the  mainstream  of  world 
affairs,  Chile’s  voice  in  the  u.n.  is  not  as 
raucous  as  that  of  many  a  smaller  state, 
but  many  Chileans  have  filled  responsible 
positions  in  the  world  organization.  A 
Chilean,  Jose  Maza,  headed  the  u.n. 
General  Assembly  in  1955,  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  voice  was  prominent  in  the  discussion 
of  international  control  of  atomic  energy, 
which  Chile  would  like  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  the  u.n. 
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For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  are  the  only  states 

on  the  American  continent  that  do  not  have  membership 

in  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Should  Canada  recognize  itself  as  an 

American  state  and  seek  membership? 

2.  Do  foreign  companies  exert  too  great  an  influence  on  Latin  American 
government  because  of  their  large  holdings?  Should  Latin  American 
governments  be  encouraged  to  attempt  nationalization  of  foreign-controlled 
enterprises? 

3.  Does  Latin  America  suffer  from  too  many  separate  states? 

How  do  you  think  conditions  would  have  differed  if  Bolivar’s  dream 
of  a  United  States  of  South  America  had  been  realized? 

4.  Consider  whether  the  comparative  failure  of  democratic  government 
institutions  in  most  Latin  American  countries  justifies  intervention 

by  the  army  in  politics. 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

Central  America  —  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  sign 
a  Common  Market  Treaty. 

Dominican  Republic  --  Dictator  Trujillo  is  assassinated  by  members  of  his  army,  May  30, 
1961.  His  son  assumes  leadership  of  the  country. 

Cuba  —  Anti-Castro  forces  organized  in  the  United  States  fail  in  an  attempted  invasion  of 
Cuba.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  criticizes  the  United  States’  role  in  the  action. 

Early  in  1962  the  Organization  of  American  States  supported  a  motion  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba.  Despite  the  support  given,  some  of  the  larger  Latin  American 
states  expressed  misgivings  because  of  pro-Castro  sympathies  among  their  citizens. 

One  year  after  the  unsuccessful  invasion  attempt  of  Cuba  the  nearly  2,000  prisoners 
were  offered  back  to  the  U-S-A.  by  President  Castro  on  payment  of  $62,000,000  in  fines. 

Brazil  --  The  capital  moves  to  Brasilia  in  April,  1960.  In  1961  President  Quadros  resigns, 
and  a  change  in  the  constitution,  forced  by  reactionary  pressures,  makes  his  leftist 
successor,  Goulart,  titular  head  of  state. 

Argentina  --  Another  military  coup  in  1962  put  President  Frondizi  out  of  office,  largely  on 
charges  that  he  had  failed  to  curb  the  political  activities  of  supporters  of  former  dictator 
Juan  Peron. 

Panama  Canal  Zone  —  Riots  broke  out  early  in  1964,  ostensibly  over  a  Panamanian -U.S- A. 
flag-flying  incident.  The  deeper  cause  involved  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty  that  gave 
the  U.S. A.  rights  “in  perpetuity’’.  Panama’s  demands  for  a  revision  of  this  treaty  were 
brought  to  the  council  table  of  the  O.A.S-,  but  no  agreement  was  in  sight  up  to  March,  1964. 
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In  sacred 


Colonialism  is  dying 


It  was  Victory  Day  in  1945.  For  millions 
the  song  was  freedom. 

Slave  laborers  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 
trekking  back  to  their  homes  again.  Proud 
nations  such  as  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
China,  and  Thailand  were  freed  from  the 
foreign  invader. 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  the  yearning  for 
independence,  spread  across  the  world.  In 
the  year  of  victory  one-quarter  of  the 
world’s  population  lived  under  colonial 
rule.  Five  years  later  two-thirds  of  these 
subject  peoples  had  won  self-government. 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Israel, 
Jordan,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Libya  became  free. 

Today  only  170,000,000  people  owe  alle¬ 
giance  to  foreign  powers,  and  many  of 
these  are  well  on  the  way  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  found  within  the  colonial 
empires  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal.  In  varying 
degrees,  these  colonial  powers  are  re¬ 
leasing  control  over  their  subject  peoples. 

The  attitude  throughout  the  world  to¬ 
wards  colonies  is  undergoing  a  change. 


The  great  powers  claim  to  hold  these  terri¬ 
tories  “in  sacred  trust.”  Control  of  col¬ 
onies  is  no  longer  a  right  but  a  duty.  The 
colony-holding  powers  have  agreed  to 
report  regularly  to  the  secretary-general 
of  the  u.n.  on  conditions  and  progress 
within  the  colonies. 

The  system  of  reporting  to  the  u.n.  is 
still  imperfect.  Some  of  the  great  powers 
claim  that  their  own  officials  on  the  spot 
are  much  more  qualified  to  help  and  make 
changes  in  the  colonial  territories  than  is 
a  u.n.  committee  sitting  in  New  York. 
Sometimes  the  question  arises  as  to  what  is 
a  colony.  When  a  territory  such  as  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  reached  a  state  of  virtual 
self-government,  Britain  felt  it  was  no 
longer  its  business  to  pass  reports  on  that 
territory  to  the  u.n. 

In  this  unit  we  discuss  a  group  of  terri¬ 
tories  called  trusteeships.  These  are  one¬ 
time  colonies  seized  from  defeated  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  First  World  War  and  from 
Germany  and  Italy  after  the  Second  World 
War.  The  United  Nations  created  the 
Trusteeship  Council  as  guardian  of  these 
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territories  and  appointed  certain  respon¬ 
sible  powers  to  look  after  their  interests 
until  they  were  ready  to  govern  themselves. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  a  forum 
where  trust  peoples  may  bring  their  com¬ 
plaints  and  their  suggestions.  The  admin¬ 
istering  country  must  report  at  regular 
intervals  on  what  is  being  done  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  administered  peoples  and  to 
prepare  them  for  self-government.  The 
trustee  power  must  be  ready  to  answer 
questions  and  to  receive  criticism  of  its 
trust.  In  two  cases  the  Trusteeship  Council 
set  a  time  limit  within  which  the  trust 
territory  must  be  given  self-government. 
The  British  and  French  Cameroons,  Togo, 
Somalia,  and  Western  Samoa  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  independence  in  1960. 

These  are  the  trust  territories  and  the 
countries  administering  them: 

In  Africa 
British  Cameroons 
Tanganyika 
Administered  by 
Great  Britain 


Togo 

French  Cameroons 
France 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Belgium 


Somalia 

Italy 

In  the  Pacific  area 
Nauru 

New  Guinea 
Australia  and  Great 
Britain  jointly 

Western  Samoa 
New  Zeala?id 

Pacific  Island  group 
including  the 
Carolines, 

Marshall  Islands, 
Marianas 
United  States 
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45:  West  African  trust  territories 


Africa,  the  second  largest  continent  in  the 
world,  with  nearly  200,000,000  people,  is 
still  largely  dominated  by  colonial  powers. 
Apart  from  the  self-governing  states  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Li¬ 
beria,  Egypt,  Libya,  the  Sudan,  Ghana, 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia,  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  is  held  in  some  form  of  tutelage. 

We  have  seen  how  training  and  progress 
towards  self-government  have  been  pushed 
forward  in  some  of  the  colonial  areas — 
the  West  Indies  Federation,  the  proposed 
Central  African  federation,  the  Gold  Coast 
experiment  under  British  authority.  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  look  at  the  territories 
that  are  held  as  United  Nations  trustee¬ 
ships  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium,  to  see  what  progress  is  being 
made  in  fitting  the  native  peoples  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs. 

Togoland 

This  narrow  sliver  of  territory  was  once 
a  colony  of  Germany.  In  1920  the  League 
of  Nations  halved  the  colony,  awarding 
one  part  to  the  custody  of  Britain,  the 
other  to  France.  In  1946,  it  was  placed 
under  u.n.  trusteeship;  in  1957  the  British 
territory  joined  the  newly  created  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Ghana. 

An  educated  African  in  British-adminis¬ 
tered  Togoland  gave  this  description  of  his 
country: 

“Our  country  stretches  320  miles  inland 
and  is  hardly  40  miles  across  at  its  widest. 
The  fact  that  we  have  no  coastland  might 
be  the  reason  we  are  so  little  known; 
besides,  we  have  no  exploited  mineral 
resources,  and  our  only  source  of  wealth 
is  cocoa  which  we  send  to  the  Gold  Coast 
for  marketing.  We  have  played  second 
fiddle  to  the  Gold  Coast  for  34  years.” 

This  is  largely  an  agricultural  country. 
Its  scattered  population  is  settled  in  vil¬ 
lages  separated  by  wide  stretches  of  un¬ 


cultivated  land  waiting  to  be  exploited 
with  the  introduction  of  modern  methods 
of  agriculture.  There  are  no  occupations 
of  importance  except  simple  home  indus¬ 
tries  of  weaving,  pottery,  and  wood  carv¬ 
ing.  A  few  Togolanders  who  have  had 
some  schooling  work  as  teachers,  clerks, 
and  hawkers,  while  some  have  acquired 
jobs  as  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths, 
tailors,  and  chauffeurs. 

The  farmer’s  dwelling  is  a  small  mud 
hut  with  a  thatched  roof.  A  fence  made  of 
oil  palm  branches  encloses  the  yard,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  an  open  fireplace 
that  serves  as  the  kitchen  on  dry  days.  His 
goats  and  sheep  take  shelter  during  the 
night  on  one  side  of  the  house;  during  the 
day  they  are  let  loose  to  forage  for  them¬ 
selves. 

At  sunrise  the  entire  family  sets  off 
without  breakfast  for  the  farm.  They  file 
off  in  procession,  the  youngsters  taking 
the  lead.  The  mother  and  girls  carry 
wooden  trays,  and  the  boys  carry  gourds 
full  of  water.  The  farmer  himself  brings 
up  the  rear  with  a  flintlock  gun  on  his 
shoulder. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  over  the  father 
joins  the  family  at  dinner.  After  bath 
they  sit  around  their  meal  for  a  com¬ 
munal  feeding,  joined  by  cousins,  nephews, 
and  nieces  from  the  families  of  uncles  and 
aunts.  The  men  and  boys  dip  their  hands 
into  the  same  dish  with  the  father  and  the 
girls  with  the  mother.  This  meal  consists 
of  boiled  yams  or  cassava  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mortar  into  a  sticky  substance,  and 
is  eaten  with  soup  or  stew  of  palm  oil, 
okra,  and  eggplant.  Sometimes  too,  if  the 
farmer’s  hunting  has  been  good,  meat  is 
added. 

After  dinner  the  youngsters  play  and 
dance  in  the  village  square  or  sit  around 
the  fire  to  tell  “spider  stories” — folk  tales 
with  a  moral.  The  father  wanders  off  to 
have  a  talk  and  drink  with  the  neighbors 
while  the  mother  is  busy  spinning  cotton, 
a  craft  she  also  teaches  her  daughters. 
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French-administered  Togo  has  an  unusual 
educational  record  for  tropical  Africa. 
Pictured  is  a  literacy  class  for  adults 
in  Tchekpo.  When  courses  were  taught 
in  the  local  dialect  attendance  was  low, 
but  it  increased  sharply  when  French 
was  introduced.  (French  Embassy  Press) 


Perhaps  there  is  a  boy  in  the  family  for 
whom  the  father  has  high  hopes.  He  has 
done  some  ten  years  at  school  and  is 
preparing  for  his  primary  school-leaving 
examinations.  There  is  no  school  in  his 
village,  so  he  is  writing  these  examinations 
at  the  senior  mission  school  some  30  miles 
away.  As  he  has  been  there  some  time  he 
must  be  baptized  and  acquire  a  European 
name.  This  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  not  com¬ 
pulsion.  Perhaps  he  is  now  called  Johnson, 
Macdonald,  or  Appleyard.  At  any  rate  he 
is  no  longer  a  completely  ignorant  village 
boy. 

His  parents  have  denied  themselves  all 
but  the  barest  necessities  to  provide  him 
this  education.  His  four  years  of  high 
school  in  Ghana  will  be  a  great  experience. 
He  will  use  motor  buses,  railway  trains,  and 
electric  lights.  He  will  learn  more  about 
the  world  through  radio,  movies,  and  the 
press — modern  things  unknown  in  his 
village. 

But  behind  all  this  progress,  this  hope 
in  the  future  generation  in  Togoland,  is  the 
farmer,  that  steadfast  individual,  shoulder¬ 
ing  his  rusty  flintlock  at  the  end  of  a  day’s 


work  in  the  fields,  peering  through  the 
brush  in  search  of  the  family  roast  and 
living  a  new  future  as  he  dreams  of  his 
boy  at  school  in  Ghana. 

At  daybreak  one  day  in  May  1956,  chiefs 
and  villagers  throughout  British-adminis¬ 
tered  Togoland  began  flocking  to  the 
polling  booths,  where  they  formed  long 
queues  waiting  to  vote. 

The  elections  had  been  organized  by  the 
u.n.,  and  the  world  organization  provided 
careful  instructions  on  the  conduct  of 
secret  balloting,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
Gold  Coast.  Two  rival  parties  were  repre¬ 
sented.  A  voter’s  mark  beside  a  picture  of 
a  hand  meant  a  vote  in  favor  of  union 
of  British  Togoland  with  the  neighboring 
Gold  Coast.  A  mark  for  the  sun  signified 
that  the  voter  wanted  to  continue  for  the 
time  being  under  British  trusteeship. 

The  sun  received  greatest  support 
among  the  Africans  of  the  coastal  area, 
the  home  of  an  African  group  called  Ewes 
(pronounced  Evas ) .  Other  Ewes  live  along 
the  coastal  areas  of  both  Ghana  and 
French-administered  Togo.  Before  Africa 
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was  partitioned  among  the  European 
colonial  powers,  the  Ewes  had  been  a 
united  people  and  now  they  wanted  to 
come  together  again. 

The  Ewes  of  British  Togoland  had 
known  some  economic  union  with  the 
Gold  Coast  before  the  Togoland  elections. 
Togo  cocoa  was  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast  for 
marketing,  and  Togo  students  went  to  the 
Gold  Coast  for  their  high  school  education. 
But  rather  than  be  swallowed  up  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  Gold  Coast,  they  preferred 
union  with  their  brothers  in  French  Togo¬ 
land.  When  they  cast  their  ballot  for  the 
sun  they  were  electing  to  continue  under 
the  old  system  so  as  to  allow  time  to 
develop  negotiations  for  an  all-Ewes 
union. 

In  the  interior  and  northern  areas  of 
Togoland  the  sentiment  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  hand.  The  cocoa  farmers  of 
these  areas  were  impressed  by  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  African  self- 
government,  and  they  shared  in  its  pride. 
Africans  from  the  Gold  Coast  urged  the 
Togolanders  at  election  rallies  to  vote  in 
support  of  union  with  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  plebiscite  their  efforts 
were  rewarded. 

The  vote  was  reasonably  close:  93,000 
of  the  160,000  voters  elected  union  with 
the  Gold  Coast.  The  results  were  then 
transmitted  to  the  u.n.  commissioner.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  u.n.  assessed  the 
results  to  determine  whether  these  were 
decisive  enough  to  join  British  Togoland 
with  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  Togoland  vote  is  an  example  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Charter  of  the  u.n.  in 
action.  This  vote  involved  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  some  half  million 
Africans.  The  majority  of  these  can  still 
neither  read  nor  write;  they  have  never 
in  the  past  experienced  democratic  living. 
Yet  a  way  was  found  to  educate  them 
sufficiently  in  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot. 
There  were  other  problems  too.  Many 
Togolanders  had  no  idea  how  old  they 
were;  some  15-year-old  boys  tried  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  grown  men.  Often  they 
could  not  tell  whether  their  lands  lay  on 
one  side  of  a  particular  boundary  or  on 


another.  These  difficulties  were  passed  off 
with  high  good  humor. 

A  Togoland  schoolgirl  wrote  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  people  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  summed  up  the  feelings  of  the 
dignified  African  when  she  said: 

“My  beloved  people,  we  your  children 
humbly  request  you  to  bury  your  differ¬ 
ences  and  get  together  for  a  wise  choice. 
After  all,  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  are  not  enemies.  I  think  famous 
men  and  women  are  famous  every¬ 
where,  likewise  fearless  people  are  fearless 
everywhere.” 

The  Cameroons 

The  Cameroons,  divided  as  trust  territories 
between  France  and  Britain,  are  squeezed 
in  between  the  British  colony  of  Nigeria 
to  the  west  and  French  Equatorial  Africa 
to  the  east. 

The  Cameroons  form  a  slim  triangle 
extending  from  the  coastal  base  to  an  apex 
on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  desert  at  Lake 
Chad.  Long  ago  Arab  traders  came  down 
from  the  desert  and  engaged  in  a  lucrative 
slave  trade  among  the  Negroes.  They  con¬ 
verted  many  of  the  Africans  in  the  north 
to  the  Moslem  religion  and  customs.  Thus 
today  there  is  little  unity  of  beliefs  and 
traditions  in  these  two  trusteeships. 

Both  the  British  and  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  are  trying  to  introduce  a  common 
way  of  life  and  common  government 
among  these  diverse  peoples,  without 
uprooting  them  too  rapidly  from  their 
traditional  ways. 

The  Bakweri.  Ringing  out  the  old  ways 
and  bringing  in  new  methods  confronts 
the  trustee  powers  with  problems  that  our 
forefathers  in  the  West  met  and  solved 
generations  ago.  Old  customs  die  hard 
and  changes  must  be  brought  about  slowly 
with  the  consent  of  native  peoples. 

There  is  a  tribe  in  the  British  Cam¬ 
eroons  known  as  the  Bakweri.  They  do 
not  farm  their  hereditary  lands;  they  live 
mainly  by  trade  and  hunting  and  count 
their  wealth  by  the  number  of  cattle  they 
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The  machine  comes  to  the  Cameroons. 

This  trusteeship  is  nearing  the  date  set  for 
its  independence.  It  will  be  free  to  decide 
the  issue  of  union  with  neighboring  Nigeria. 

own.  Whenever  a  “stranger  native”  wished 
to  settle  on  their  lands  he  made  a  “gift” 
to  the  Bakweri.  This  gift  was  either  money 
or  cattle. 

But  today,  many  foreigners  are  coming 
into  the  area  to  settle.  The  simple  Bakweri 
folk  sign  away  their  lands  for  a  few  cattle, 
but  the  foreigner  often  takes  more  land 
than  he  needs. 

When  the  visiting  mission  from  the  u.n. 
Trusteeship  Council  visited  the  Cam¬ 
eroons,  the  Bakweri  complained  that  their 
land  had  been  taken  from  them.  They 
were  cunning  enough  to  know  that  the 
foreigners  from  whom  they  had  received 
gifts  had  no  legal  right  to  the  lands.  But 
what  would  happen  if  the  Bakweri  got 
their  lands  back?  They  would  promptly 
sell  them  again  for  money  or  cattle! 

How  to  prevent  these  simple  people 
from  being  mulcted  of  their  hereditary 
lands  is  a  problem  the  British  have  to 
solve.  When  the  Bakweri  learn  that  quality 
and  not  quantity  in  cattle  is  important, 
the  urge  to  sell  everything  for  a  few  more 
emaciated  head  will  disappear.  When  a 
reliable  African  government  can  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  take  control  of  the  sale  of  land 


for  the  whole  country  and  replace  the 
ancient  system  of  tribal  possession,  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  speculating  for¬ 
eigners  to  take  the  land  away  from  them. 

Bride  price.  Low  regard  for  women  is  the 
bane  of  the  Cameroons.  Years  ago  one 
tribe  used  to  exchange  a  batch  of  their 
own  women  for  one  from  a  neighboring 
tribe.  Later,  money  or  cattle  was  used  by 
a  young  African  to  purchase  a  bride  from 
her  parents.  Thus  long-standing  custom 
sanctioned  the  “bride  price.”  When  a  man 
paid  money  for  his  bride  it  put  a  certain 
value  on  his  purchase.  And  to  the  bride’s 
parents  it  was  proof  that  a  man  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  a  bride  could 
afford  to  set  up  house. 

But  the  baseness  of  human  nature  soon 
turned  this  custom  into  something  vicious. 
Greedy  parents  demanded  increasingly 
higher  prices  for  their  daughters.  The 
menfolk  liked  to  boast  of  the  money  they 
had  paid  for  their  brides.  The  women 
boasted  of  the  high  price  their  marriage 
contract  had  yielded.  In  one  province  the 
cost  of  a  wife  increased  from  3  to  100,000 
francs. 

It  was  the  young  men  who  really  suf¬ 
fered.  If  a  man  was  not  well-to-do,  he 
could  not  afford  a  wife,  and  he  could 
have  no  family.  The  rich  would  buy 
several  wives,  and  they  often  did.  Wives 
are  an  investment  to  men  of  wealth.  They 
set  their  wives  to  work,  and  they  can  sell 
them  later  for  profit.  The  system  encour¬ 
ages  polygamy,  and  causes  a  decline  in 
the  birth  rate.  It  reduces  the  status  of 
women  to  mere  merchandise. 

Unless  the  Africans  are  willing,  no  law 
the  British  may  impose  will  change  this 
primitive  system.  The  people’s  moral 
sense  must  be  trained  to  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  what  marriage  means.  In  1951 
the  British  persuaded  some  of  the  more 
progressive  village  chiefs  to  accept  these 
conditions  governing  marriage.  These  rules 
did  not  attempt  to  do  away  at  one  blow 
with  the  ancient  custom,  but  they  did 
allow  more  advanced  members  of  the 
community  to  contract  marriage  in  com¬ 
plete  freedom.  A  marriage  without  bride 
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money  would  be  considered  legal.  Young 
women  on  reaching  their  majority  could 
contract  marriage  freely,  provided  they 
were  able  to  overcome  the  social  barrier. 

To  the  African  of  the  Cameroons  these 
slow  changes  seem  like  a  tremendous  revo¬ 
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Tanganyika 

This  East  African  territory  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  about  as  large  as 
the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario.  Six 
million  people  are  crowded  into  one-third 
of  the  territory;  the  rest  is  uninhabited 
because  of  the  yellow-fever-carrying  tsetse 
fly. 

The  task  of  the  governor  of  Tanganyika 
is  to  improve  the  agricultural  production 
in  the  territory,  to  provide  more  food, 
better  cattle,  more  schools,  and  better 
health  facilities  for  the  African,  without 
suddenly  upsetting  his  tribal  system. 

Yet  in  accomplishing  this  task  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  criticized  in  the  United  Nations. 
When  he  presents  his  annual  report  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  he  is  asked:  “Why 
have  you  not  introduced  self-government 
in  which  Africans  are  represented?  Why 
do  women  in  Tanganyika  take  no  part  in 
government?  Why  has  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  not  been  abolished?” 

To  people  long  used  to  our  modern 
democratic  ways  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  not  satisfactory.  Corporal 
punishment  is  meted  out  for  only  a  few 
offences  today.  It  has  not  been  abolished 
because  the  African  leaders  don’t  want 
it  abolished.  Law  enforcement,  they  say, 
must  be  effective.  Among  a  very  primitive 
people  imprisonment  is  no  punishment, 
and  means  no  more  discomfort  than  a  few 
days  stay  in  a  second-rate  hotel  would 
mean  to  a  Westerner.  Corporal  punish¬ 


lution.  Old  customs  die  slowly.  But  when 
the  majority  see  the  results  of  the  new  way 
as  practised  by  the  more  educated  among 
their  numbers,  no  doubt  the  old  custom 
will  die  out  without  the  need  of  applying 
an  unpopular  law. 


ment  is  something  the  African  has  been 
used  to,  and  no  radical  change  should  be 
made  until  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
been  educated  to  other  conceptions  of  law 
and  justice. 

As  far  as  the  treatment  of  women  is  con¬ 
cerned,  any  sudden  change  would  have 
to  be  dictated  to  the  Africans  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  against  the  will  of  the  Africans. 
Women  are  the  key  to  the  future  of 
Tanganyika.  They  are  not  only  wives  and 
mothers;  they  are  the  real  workers.  They 
toil  in  the  fields;  they  toil  in  the  homes. 
Moreover  they  are  surrounded  by  a  system 
of  taboos  (things  they  may  not  do  by 
custom)  which  seems  to  leave  all  the 
commodities  in  short  supply  exclusively 
to  men.  And  the  women  themselves  make 
no  effort  to  improve  their  lot.  Only  once, 
in  the  experience  of  the  administrators, 
did  the  women  of  one  tribe  revolt  against 
their  menfolk.  It  will  take  a  long  and 
slow  period  of  education  to  establish 
something  like  fair  division  of  labor  and 
equal  partnership  between  the  sexes  in 
this  territory. 

“Haste  hath  no  blessings.”  The  policy 
in  Tanganyika  is  to  make  haste  slowly.  The 
British-appointed  governor  is  advised  by 
an  executive  council  in  which  only  one 
African  serves.  This  has  given  rise  to  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  by  those 
countries  with  little  or  no  experience  in 
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the  problems  of  colonial  administration. 
The  Tanganyika  lower  house  in  1953  had 
seven  Africans  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
six  million  population,  seven  Asians  rep¬ 
resenting  71,000,  and  seven  Europeans 
representing  16,000  people.  This  allotment 
is  still  a  long  way  from  the  Western  ideal 
of  “representation  by  population.”  What 
it  does  show  is  gradual  advance.  African 
representation  in  parliament  has  doubled 
in  the  past  few  years.  Africans  are  being 
gradually  educated  to  the  responsibilities 
of  self-government.  A  step  in  this  direction 
was  made  in  the  fall  of  1958.  The  first  di¬ 
rect  elections  to  the  legislative  council  were 
held,  and  the  result  was  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  African  national  groups. 

The  Tanganyika  government  has  been 
built  up  on  the  principle  of  “partnership.” 

Pennstock  and  main  generating  station  of  the 
hydro-electric  system  at  Pangani  Falls,  Tanganyika. 
Co-operation  between  the  administration  and  local 
authorities  made  this  possible.  (United  Nations) 


Power  is  equally  distributed  among  native 
Africans,  Asians  who  have  been  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  be  classed  as 
natives,  and  Europeans.  The  Asians,  many 
of  them  Indians,  are  much  more  politically 
advanced  than  the  Africans,  and  the 
Europeans  are  even  more  advanced.  Yet 
no  one  group  is  strong  enough  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  other. 

Many  thoughtful  Europeans  on  the  spot 
believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  educate  the  native  people  to  modern 
democratic  methods  too  suddenly.  They 
quote  an  ancient  Swahili  motto:  “Haste 
hath  no  blessings.”  One  should  not  uproot 
the  African  from  his  old  tribal  ways  with¬ 
out  providing  a  new  and  satisfying  system 
to  replace  the  old  one.  The  effect  of  West 
era  education  on  the  African  makes  him 
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unwilling  to  return  to  the  tribe  and  the 
village.  He  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  manual  labor.  He  feels  he 
belongs  to  the  “white  collar  class”  and 
must  work  at  a  desk.  If  he  finds  his  place 
in  a  town  or  a  government  centre,  he  may 
be  satisfied;  if  he  does  not,  he  becomes 
embittered  and  ripe  for  any  kind  of  revolt. 

War  against  the  tsetse  fly.  Both  the 
British  government  and  the  u.n.’s  special¬ 
ized  agences — w.h.o.  and  f.a.o. — are  rep¬ 
resented  by  doctors  and  research  work¬ 
ers  in  Tanganyika  searching  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  to  combat  the  tsetse  fly  men¬ 
ace.  Often,  trained  natives  can  be  seen 
driving  a  bullock  into  the  fly-infested  bush, 
to  count  and  examine  the  flies  that  settle 
on  its  hide.  Chemical  fog  is  used  to  spray 
the  local  trains  in  order  to  prevent  the  fly 
from  carrying  its  disease  into  unaffected 
areas. 

The  tsetse  fly  carries  trepanosomes 
which  infect  men  and  animals  with  sleep¬ 
ing  sickness.  Actually,  men  can  be  cured 
fairly  rapidly,  but  the  effect  on  cattle  is 
more  serious.  An  animal  can  be  inoculated 
successfully,  but  if  it  remains  in  the  fly- 
infested  area  the  tsetse  may  build  up  a 
resistance  to  the  drug.  If  that  happens,  a 
new  breed  of  fly  is  created  which  is  im¬ 
mune  to  medical  attack. 

Since  it  is  an  impossible  task  at  the 
moment  to  clear  the  whole  of  Tanganyika 
of  the  disease-carrying  insect,  the  British 
authorities  are  concentrating  on  fly-free 
areas  and  trying  to  keep  them  free.  Only 
new  areas  that  are  needed  for  new  devel¬ 
opment  schemes  are  receiving  attention 
from  the  medical  and  research  experts. 
This  means  restricting  the  movement  of 
the  native  inhabitants. 

The  tribesmen — and  there  are  hundreds 
of  tribes — still  count  their  wealth  in  cattle. 
Thus  an  ambitious  Bantu  tries  to  breed 
and  accumulate  as  many  cattle  as  possible. 
But  the  cattle  he  gets  have  no  real  value 
to  him  except  as  a  sign  of  prosperity. 
Moreover,  overbreeding  results  in  a  leaner 
cow,  more  prone  to  disease. 

The  authorities  are  making  slow  pro¬ 
gress  in  educating  the  native  to  produce 


quality  in  cattle  rather  than  quantity,  and 
to  create  a  livestock  industry,  providing 
meat  and  dairy  products  for  their  own 
consumption  and  for  sale  outside  the 
territory. 

Ruanda-Urundi — a  Belgian  trust 

The  African  Bami  (chief)  in  the  trust 
territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  once  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his 
people.  Even  their  land  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  could  take  it  whenever  he  wanted. 
He  was  the  chief  magistrate,  and  for  al¬ 
most  any  offence  he  could  order  a  savage 
whipping. 

Ruanda-Urundi,  which  is  really  two  ter¬ 
ritories,  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  what 
was  once  called  “Darkest  Africa,”  and  its 
people  are  among  Africa’s  most  primitive. 
Its  hills  are  bare  of  trees,  and  rainfall, 
irregular  though  it  is,  continually  washes 
away  the  good  soil.  Although  the  land 
supports  a  million  cattle,  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  enough  food  to  go  around. 
For,  as  in  other  African  territories,  the 
African  looks  upon  his  herds  as  a  sign  of 
wealth,  and  attempts  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  instead  of  improving  their 
quality. 

In  this  small  territory — about  the  size 
of  Nova  Scotia — live  about  four  million 
people.  The  aristocrats  of  Ruanda-Urundi 
are  the  Batusi  people — seven  feet  tall!  In 
the  same  area  are  found  thousands  of 
pygmies. 

When  these  Africans  are  not  fighting  the 
forces  of  nature,  they  are  fighting  each 
other.  Cattle  thieving  keeps  tribal  feuding 
alive,  and  the  Belgian  authorities  have 
their  hands  full  settling  disputes. 

Ruanda-Urundi  lies  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  adjoins  the  great 
and  wealthy  Belgian  Congo,  a  colony  of 
Belgium.  Members  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  are  concerned  lest  the  little  terri¬ 
tory  may  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Congo. 

The  Belgian  authorities  have  in  fact 
created  an  administrative  union  between 
the  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  The  Ur- 
undian’s  income  tax  is  levied  according  to 
the  number  of  cattle  he  owns.  He  also 
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pays  a  “hut  tax.”  This  money  goes  into 
the  Belgian  Congo  treasury.  But  in  turn, 
the  much  greater  money  resources  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  are  used  to  assist  the 
Urundians  in  financing  many  of  the  needs 
of  the  smaller  territory. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  re¬ 
planting  of  large  numbers  of  trees  on  the 
uplands,  to  help  preserve  the  topsoil 
against  torrential  rains.  Much  work  has 
also  to  be  done  in  improving  the  quality 
of  cattle. 

Somalia 

A  narrow  coastal  strip  overlooking  the 
Indian  Ocean;  a  desert  hinterland  only 
one-tenth  of  which  will  yield  to  the 
plough;  a  country  one-half  wretched 
desert;  an  unmarked,  disputed  boundary 
with  Ethiopia:  that  is  the  picture  of 
Somalia,  a  u.n.  trusteeship  under  the  tem¬ 
porary  administration  of  Italy. 

No  mineral  wealth  has  been  discovered 
in  this  barren  soil,  and  the  1000-mile 
coastline  boasts  no  natural  harbors.  The 
Somali  people  are  handsome  and  dark- 
skinned,  tall  men  with  regular  features  and 
sharp  noses.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
received  any  formal  education.  The  lan¬ 
guage  they  speak  has  no  written  form. 
Most  Somalis  have  no  fixed  abode;  they 
are  nomads,  constantly  on  the  move  with 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  camels,  and  goats. 

The  Somalis,  like  many  other  African 
peoples,  count  their  wealth  in  cattle.  They 
never  sell  their  livestock  to  buy  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  They  only  part  with  cattle 
for  special  purposes  such  as  the  payment 
of  “bride  price”  when  they  marry,  or  to 
pay  “blood  money”  for  their  tribal  feuds. 

They  have  long  known  the  rule  of 
the  foreigner;  they  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  self-rule  since  the  Portu¬ 
guese  explorer  Vasco  da  Gama  seized  their 
territory  in  1499.  For  35  years  Italy  ruled 
Somalia  as  a  colony,  until  the  Second 
World  War  when  the  British  drove  them 
out. 

The  British  were  unwilling  to  keep  their 
troops  in  the  ex-Italian  colony  after  the 
war,  and  its  future  was  put  in  the  hands 


of  the  u.n.  The  one  recognized  political 
group  among  the  Somalis,  the  Somali 
Youth  Movement,  was  resolved  that  the 
Italians  should  not  return.  They  nursed 
hopes  of  independence.  Landlocked  Ethi¬ 
opia  at  Somalia’s  back  door  had  its  eye  on 
the  territory,  seeing  a  chance  of  gaining 
access  to  the  sea. 

The  u.n.  decided  on  a  unique  experi¬ 
ment.  Italy,  the  ex-enemy  power,  would  be 
permitted  to  administer  Somalia  as  a 
trusteeship  of  the  u.n.  This  resolution 
made  some  sense  since  Italy  still  had 
trained  administrators  in  the  territory. 

However,  Italy’s  trusteeship  was  to  last 
for  only  a  limited  time,  during  which  the 
Somalis  must  be  prepared  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Ten  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  trusteeship — in  1960 — the  Italians 
must  leave,  and  Somalia  must  become 
an  independent  nation. 

Here  was  a  glittering  challenge  to  the 
u.n.  Could  the  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  a  dependent  people  be  made  to 
work  in  practice  in  a  limited  time?  Could 
an  almost  wholly  illiterate  people,  with 
pitifully  little  natural  wealth,  be  prepared 
for  independent  existence  in  the  modern 
world  within  ten  years? 

Somehow  the  job  had  to  be  done,  for 
Africans  and  Asians  would  no  longer  sub¬ 
mit  to  colonial  status.  Yet  the  attempts  to 
bring  political  and  cultural  education  to 
these  people  proved  a  stupendous  under¬ 
taking,  as  the  ten-year  period  passed  very 
rapidly. 

Fortunately  Italy,  with  considerable  help 
from  unesco  and  other  u.n.  organizations, 
managed  to  provide  some  of  the  facilities: 
one  high  school,  and  trade  schools  for  fish¬ 
ermen,  farmers,  medical  assistants,  and  air¬ 
craft  specialists. 

One  problem  is  to  get  enough  of  these 
roving  people  in  one  place  so  that  they 
can  be  schooled.  This  is  often  impossible, 
and  unesco  has  undertaken  to  help  or¬ 
ganize  “roving  schools”  which  move  with 
the  nomads,  bringing  adult  education  to 
larger  numbers. 

The  Somalis  need  hundreds  of  educated 
and  professionally  trained  men.  They  need 
schools,  and  the  schools  require  teachers 
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Surface  drinking  water  in  Somalia  is  unhealthy, 
so  this  deep  well  was  built  by  Somalis  with  the  help 
of  U.N.  advisors.  The  water  is  raised  at  the  centre, 
and  runs  over  the  aprons  into  troughs  along  the  rim. 
One  trough  is  allotted  to  each  family.  (United  Nations) 


and  administrators.  When  Italian  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  u.n.  were  asked  what  steps  were  being 
taken,  the  complications  of  the  task  came 
to  light.  They  had  named  the  man  who 
would  become  secretary  of  education  for 
the  whole  country — a  high  official  of  cab¬ 
inet  rank.  In  1952  he  was  already  at  work 
in  this  important  office  although  still  study¬ 
ing  in  second  year  high  school! 

Nevertheless  the  job  is  going  on.  The 
several  hundred  Italian  officials,  police, 
etc.,  are  gradually  being  reduced  as  Soma¬ 
lis  are  trained  to  take  over  their  posts.  A 
handful  of  Somalis  are  in  Italian  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  universities  preparing  for  future  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  in  the  new  state.  The 
training  of  this  new  generation  of  ad¬ 


ministrators  should  help  develop  the  native 
language.  At  present,  all  instruction  is  in 
Italian  or  Arabic  since  there  is  no  written 
Somali. 

Tremendous  work  in  weaning  the  people 
away  from  their  old  tribal  customs  must 
be  done.  They  must  be  encouraged  to 
change  their  attitude  towards  the  value 
of  cattle.  The  country  will  not  support 
any  more  cattle,  and  they  must  learn  to 
improve  the  breed  rather  than  the  num¬ 
bers.  Artificial  irrigation  of  land  is  being 
carried  out  but  must  be  accelerated  to 
provide  more  agricultural  land.  Noma¬ 
dism  must  give  way  to  settled  agricultural 
existence. 

In  Somalia,  perhaps  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  world,  the  emphasis  is  on  haste. 
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47:  Pacific  wards  of  the  U .  N . 


Samoa 

Not  even  the  most  tiny  and  remote  Pacific 
islands  escaped  the  attention  of  the  col¬ 
ony-hungry  great  powers  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  group  of  islands  we  know  as 
Samoa  are  isolated  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean  from  any  of  the  geographical 
areas  we  hear  much  about.  Australia, 
nearly  3000  miles  southwestward,  and  San 
Francisco,  more  than  4000  miles  to  the 
northeast,  are  two  of  Samoa’s  nearest 
neighbors.  The  largest  of  the  Samoan 
islands  is  scarcely  50  miles  across,  and  the 
smallest  is  less  than  a  mile. 

Some  hundred  years  ago,  the  German 
Empire,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain  quarrelled  over  the  possession  of 
these  islands.  The  two  large  western 
islands  went  to  Germany,  and  the  United 

Samoans  demand  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

Some  200,000,000  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  were 
still  dependent  peoples  in  1949.  Their  development 
toward  full  political  stature  has  been  one  of  the 
continuing  concerns  of  the  U.N.  (United  Nations) 


States  obtained  control  over  the  smaller 
eastern  group.  After  the  defeat  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  German  Empire  in  the 
First  World  War,  the  western  isles  became 
the  responsibility  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  were  mandated  to  New  Zealand. 
Today  that  country  acts  as  trustee  for 
Western  Samoa  in  the  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  inhabitants  of  Western  Samoa  are 
Polynesians,  a  brown-skinned  athletic- 
looking  people  who  have  known  little  of 
the  troubles  and  struggles  of  the  mainland 
world  outside.  Nature  is  bountiful  on  these 
tropical  isles,  and  the  small  number  of 
inhabitants  can  find  enough  food  and 
materials  for  housing  and  clothing  with 
very  little  effort. 


Can  you  imagine  a  community  of  people 
who  have  no  use  for  that  root  of  all  evil — 
money?  You  will  find  almost  that  situation 
in  Samoa.  They  remind  us  of  the  soldier 
during  the  past  war  who  sang: 

“I’ve  got  nothing  to  last  me  all  my  life. 

I’m  happy  as  a  king,  believe  me, 

As  I  go  rolling  home.” 

And  the  Samoan,  according  to  all  reports, 
is  happy  without  money. 

All  Samoans  belong  to  one  family,  and 
the  head  of  the  family  is  a  person  called 
the  matai.  His  title  is  hereditary,  and  he 
is  considered  the  real  owner  of  that  part 
of  the  family’s  lands  used  for  growing 
crops  of  food  for  sale.  But  though  the 
matai  is  the  landlord,  the  members  of  his 
family  may  use  the  land  as  long  as  they 
stay  with  the  family,  and  if  they  decide  to 
go  away  and  live  somewhere  else  they  may 
still  come  back  to  the  land. 

The  family  land  yields  bananas,  coco¬ 
nuts,  yams,  cassava,  taro,  and  pineapples. 
Poultry  runs  loose  through  the  village, 
and  at  the  back  of  each  village  is  a  large 
pig  pen  where  each  family  feeds  its  own. 
Thus  for  centuries  the  Samoan  family  unit 
has  provided  all  the  food  needs  of  its 
members. 

The  coming  of  contact  with  the  white 
man — missionaries  and  officials — has  de¬ 
veloped  a  taste  for  luxuries  in  the  Sam¬ 
oans.  They  occasionally  need  money  for 
special  occasions  such  as  weddings,  church 
meetings,  or  when  hospital  patients  want 
to  entertain  important  guests.  These  oc¬ 
casions  are  regarded  as  feasts,  at  which 
Samoans  like  to  serve  canned  meat,  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  other  mainland  luxuries. 

A  Samoan  family  or  village  often  plans 
a  year  in  advance  for  an  important  fes¬ 
tival.  A  notice  is  inserted  in  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Samoan  Gazette,  calling 
on  all  relatives  to  come  on  a  certain  day 
and  give  their  assistance.  Promptly,  on 
the  day,  the  relatives  arrive  with  contri¬ 
butions  of  money,  or  food,  or  just  man¬ 
power.  Even  when  a  Samoan  wants  to 
build  a  longboat  or  a  house,  he  has  only 
to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  news¬ 


paper,  and  on  the  appointed  day  his  rela¬ 
tives  will  arrive  to  take  part  in  the  “build¬ 
ing  bee.” 

Samoans  view  with  suspicion  any  sug¬ 
gested  change  in  their  habits  or  govern¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  impact  of  trade 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  outside  has 
wrought  changes  that  are  altering  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Samoan  way  of  life. 

Modern  medicines  have  decreased  the 
death  rate  and  modern  science  has  made 
food  more  abundant  and  housing  more 
easily  obtainable.  The  result  is  that  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  30  years.  This  increase  in  numbers  is 
creating  new  living  problems;  it  is  taking 
a  surplus  away  from  the  villages  and  farms 
into  the  industrial  and  trading  fields. 

New  Zealand,  we  have  said,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  progress  in  Western  Samoa. 
Questions,  such  as  what  is  being  done  to 
provide  more  doctors  and  nurses  in  the 
islands,  have  to  be  answered.  The  trustee 
power  is  training  nurses  at  a  government 
school  and  finds  them  very  apt  pupils. 
Unfortunately,  after  one  or  two  years  of 
training,  they  are  so  eagerly  sought  after 
as  wives  that  they  are  rarely  available  to 
practise  their  profession.  Because  of  this 
continual  matrimonial  drain,  the  New 
Zealand  administration  is  training  more 
male  nurses. 

The  New  Zealand  administration  offer¬ 
ed  the  same  hospital  accommodation  for 
both  Europeans  and  Samoans,  but  here 
again  it  ran  up  against  the  resistance  of 
local  customs.  When  a  Westerner  goes  to 
a  hospital  he  likes  to  have  a  private  or 
semi-private  room.  He  expects  a  nurse  to 
bring  him  hospital  food,  and  if  he  is  quite 
sick  he  does  not  want  to  have  friends  and 
relatives  at  his  bedside  all  day  long. 

The  Samoan  is  different.  In  hospital  he 
expects  to  have  his  relatives  around  him 
at  all  times;  they  cook  his  meals  and 
attend  him  constantly.  It  is  unwise — at 
least  the  New  Zealand  administration 
thinks  so — to  try  to  force  these  genial 
people  to  change  their  ways  and  adopt 
ours.  Therefore  Western  Samoa  boasts  two 
kinds  of  hospitals:  the  conventional  West¬ 
ern  type  where  charges  are  quite  high,  and 
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the  Samoan  type  where  the  fees  are  very 
low. 

The  same  conflict  with  traditional  ways 
is  met  in  trying  to  educate  the  Samoans  to 
self-government.  Unlike  many  colonial 
areas  where  the  native  inhabitants  are 
clamoring  for  greater  power  to  legislate 
for  their  own  territory,  the  Samoans  are 
still  very  reluctant  to  embark  on  new 
political  adventures  such  as  exercising  the 
right  to  choose  a  candidate  and  to  elect 
a  government  on  a  basis  of  universal 
suffrage. 

Western  Samoa  has  such  a  governing 
body  (legislative),  which  consists  of  11 
Samoan  members,  but  these  Samoan  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  really  tribal  chiefs.  A  native 
body  called  the  “Fono  of  Faipule”  had  been 
meeting  long  before  the  Europeans  came. 
Now  the  Fono  decides  which  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  shall  stand  for  election  in  the  new 
legislature.  This  body,  representing  the 
traditional  districts  of  Western  Samoa, 
really  decides  who  shall  be  nominated  for 
office  and  elected. 

When  the  New  Zealand  administrators 
asked  the  Samoans  to  change  their  system 
and  to  elect  members  by  secret  ballot,  the 
Fono  was  unwilling  and  asked  time  to 
think  the  matter  over.  Three  years  later, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  12th 
Samoan  to  the  legislature,  the  Fono  de¬ 
cided  to  do  it  the  European  way — by 
secret  ballot. 

New  Zealand  seems  to  be  pursuing  a 
wise  policy  in  educating  the  Samoans  to 
Western  political  and  social  ways.  Changes 
are  suggested  to  them.  The  Samoans  like 
to  take  lots  of  time  to  think  the  changes 
over.  Usually  they  come  around  to  our 
way,  but  when  they  do  they  make  the 
changes  of  their  own  accord. 

United  States’  trust  territories 

The  United  States  of  America  holds  the 
trusteeship  over  several  groups  of  Pacific 
islands — three  large  clusters  stretching 
from  the  Marianas  south  of  Japan 
to  the  equatorial  Caroline  and  Marshall 
groups.  These  islands  were  wrested  from 
the  Japanese  during  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 


and  until  1951  they  were  actually  control¬ 
led  by  the  United  States  navy.  The  United 
States  regards  these  islands  as  strategic 
areas,  and  much  of  the  activity  carried  on 
there  depends  on  naval  and  air  installa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Bikini  to  another  island  when  that  site  was 
used  for  atom  bomb  experiments. 

The  biggest  problem  the  United  States 
administration  has  to  face  is  to  provide  the 
native  peoples  with  new  money-making 
sources.  In  most  cases  fishing  is  the  only 
activity  that  offers  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  commodities  over  and  above  what 
the  natives  themselves  need.  Before  the 
Second  World  War  Japan  provided  a 
market  for  Pacific  island  fisheries  and  took 
part  in  the  fishing  enterprise  by  supplying 
the  means  of  getting  the  fish  to  market.  At 
present  the  Japanese  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  fisheries  of  the  islands. 

In  fact  the  natives  live  well  today  be¬ 
cause  of  American  bounty.  The  United 
States  spends  several  times  as  much  on  the 
islanders  as  the  islands  produce  in  revenue. 
They  have  great  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  because  of  the  facilities  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  What  worries  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council  is  how  the  islanders  can 
be  freed  from  American  charity  and  made 
self-supporting. 

Nauru 

Sitting  astride  the  equator  1000  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  New  Guinea  coast  is  the 
Pacific  island  of  Nauru.  This  is  a  trust 
territory  in  miniature,  for  its  total  area  is 
only  nine  square  miles.  The  administration 
of  Nauru  is  shared  among  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Great  Britain,  with  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  at  the  head. 

Nauru  has  economic  importance  be¬ 
cause  it  possesses  extensive  phosphate  de¬ 
posits  of  value  in  explosives  and  fertilizers. 
The  mining  of  the  phosphate  is  carried 
out  by  a  British  company,  and  this  indus¬ 
try  creates  a  population  problem.  Poly¬ 
nesians  do  not  take  easily  to  industrial 
work,  and  so  in  the  past  it  has  been 
necessary  to  import  labor  from  abroad. 
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A  worker  on  a  New  Guinea  rubber  plantation 
pours  latex  into  a  bucket.  The  latex,  or 
milk,  runs  into  the  cup  from  a  V-shaped 
cut  in  the  bark  of  the  tree;  it  is  processed 
at  the  factory.  Rubber  is  an  important 
industry  in  both  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 
(Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau) 


Of  the  more  than  3000  inhabitants,  less 
than  half  are  native  Nauruans,  the  other 
half  being  Chinese  laborers  and  techni¬ 
cians,  with  a  few  hundred  Europeans. 

The  three  racial  groups  do  not  mix,  but 
live  in  complete  segregation.  The  native 
Nauruans  complain  that  they  obtain  only 
the  more  menial  jobs  and  are  more  poorly 
paid  than  the  Chinese.  The  mining  offi¬ 
cials  reply  that  the  Nauruans  lack  the 
skill  of  the  imported  Chinese. 

In  time  this  discrepancy  may  be  ironed 
out.  Schools  are  being  made  available  for 
the  Nauruans,  and  education  is  now  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  Chinese  are  not  accepted  as 
permanent  settlers,  but  are  hired  by  yearly 
contracts.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  the 
Nauruans  will  learn  the  skills  necessary  to 
operate  their  phosphate  resources  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  profits  that  result  from  this 
industry  will  be  used  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Nauruans. 

New  Guinea 

New  Guinea  is  not  only  the  largest  and 
most  thickly  populated  of  the  trust  terri¬ 
tories  but  it  is  also  the  most  primitive.  Its 
million  inhabitants  are  of  many  races; 
they  include  Papuans,  the  original  inhab¬ 
itants,  Polynesians  like  those  found  in 
Samoa  and  the  Pacific  islands,  some  pyg¬ 
mies,  and  even  some  fair-haired  peoples. 
They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and 
their  way  of  life  seems  to  have  developed 
little  beyond  that  of  stone-age  man. 

After  Greenland,  mainland  New  Guinea 
is  the  largest  island  in  the  world  (Austra¬ 
lia  is  considered  a  continent) — it  is  1500 
miles  from  west  to  east.  Much  of  the  area 
is  taken  up  by  high  mountain  ranges  and 
tropical  jungle.  Crocodiles  and  great  liz¬ 
ards  infest  the  rivers.  There  are  tree¬ 
climbing  kangaroos  and  mice  that  carry 
their  young  in  pouches.  There  are  birds 
that  scratch  mounds  in  which  they  leave 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  the  sun.  The 
beautiful  bird  of  paradise  is  seen,  amid 
flocks  of  parrots,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers. 

Enormous  trees — cedar,  ebony,  and  san¬ 
dalwood — represent  great  lumber  wealth, 
if  the  means  existed  to  exploit  it.  Wealth 
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beneath  the  surface  is  only  beginning  to 
be  investigated,  but  gold,  silver,  coal,  and 
petroleum  are  now  being  mined  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity. 

The  western  half  of  New  Guinea  is  still 
a  colony  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch, 
although  Indonesia  also  claims  it.  Of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island,  Papua  to  the 
south  is  a  territory  administered  by  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  other  part  of  the  island — 
Northeast  New  Guinea,  together  with  an 
extensive  group  of  islands — constitutes  the 
u.n.  trusteeship  administered  by  Australia. 

This  territory,  like  all  trust  territories, 
receives  regular  visits  from  u.n.  missions 
who  report  back  to  the  u.n.  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  being  made  here.  The  mission  found 
that  large  parts  of  the  territory  had  not 
been  brought  under  any  civil  control.  In 
the  interior,  cannibals  and  even  head 
hunters  still  exist.  There  are  many  dialects, 
and  people  in  one  village  can  often  only 
communicate  with  another  village  through 
pidgin  English.  Unlike  the  situation  in 
many  other  trust  territories,  no  inhabitants 
were  employed  in  responsible  government 
positions,  because  of  lack  of  education, 
training,  and  knowledge  of  English. 

The  Second  World  War  has  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea, 
and  their  lives  have  been  sadly  disrupted. 
The  Japanese  invaded  the  islands  in  1942, 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  Japanese  propaganda  taught  the 
primitive  people  that  the  white  people 
were  interested  only  in  exploiting  them, 
and  that  they,  the  Japanese,  had  come  to 
win  Asia  for  the  Asians.  But  the  Japanese 
did  nothing  to  improve  living  conditions  or 
to  bring  education  to  the  people.  The 
Japanese  fed  them  nothing  but  propa¬ 
ganda  and  grudges.  The  American  and 


Australian  forces  returned  to  New  Guinea 
and  drove  the  Japanese  out  in  1944.  The 
inhabitants  saw  tremendous  damage  to 
port  installations,  industry,  and  plantations 
— the  product  of  many  years  of  painful 
endeavor.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  free-spending 
armed  forces,  and  bountiful  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  and  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  prodigious  destruction  wrought  by 
the  war,  together  with  signs  of  immense 
wealth  of  which  they  had  no  share,  seems 
to  have  bred  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  minds  of  the  New  Guineans. 

This  disgruntlement  shows  in  the  strikes 
and  demonstrations  of  non-co-operation 
that  break  out  sporadically  in  the  port 
and  industrial  areas.  The  unlettered  work¬ 
ers  are  receptive  to  the  most  ill-founded 
rumors,  which  spread  rapidly.  One  agi¬ 
tator  on  the  island  of  Manus  told  the 
natives  that  he  alone  had  power  to  ap¬ 
point  judges  in  the  courts  and  therefore 
could  arrange  settlement  of  their  legal  dis¬ 
putes  for  them.  Since  there  are  native  local 
government  councils,  the  islanders  reacted 
against  this  fancied  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Australian  administrators  by  going 
on  strike. 

But  one  good  thing  is  coming  out  of 
this  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  The  people  of 
New  Guinea  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  prospects  cannot  improve  unless  they 
improve  themselves.  Now  they  are  de¬ 
manding  schools  and  education,  whereas  in 
the  past  they  have  been  indifferent. 

The  provision  of  more  schools  and  the 
training  of  teachers  are  two  of  the  tasks 
which  the  Australian  administration  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  are  facing  up  to 
in  New  Guinea  today. 
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For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  The  political  welfare  of  all  non-self-governing  peoples  ought  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  u.n. 

2.  Countries  enjoying  a  high  standard  of  living  have  an  obligation 

to  employ  capital,  (technical  assistance  and  other  aid)  in  underdeveloped  lands 
without  attaching  any  military  or  other  conditions  to  these  grants. 

3.  Good  government  is  no  substitute  for  self-government. 

4.  Colonialism  is  not  always,  and  of  itself,  a  bad  thing;  nor  is  autonomy 
necessarily  desirable. 


The  quiz 

1 .  Distinguish  between  the  terms :  colony,  mandate,  trusteeship. 

2.  Which  former  u.n.  trust  territory  has  already  achieved  autonomy  and  u.n. 
membership?  Which  one  becomes  autonomous  in  1960? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “bride  price”? 

4.  What  trusteeships  are  held  by  New  Zealand?  by  Australia?  by  the  U.S.A.? 

5.  Which  trust  territory  ranks  as  the  second  largest  island  in  the  world? 

6.  What  is  the  “Fono  of  Faipule”  in  Samoa? 


STOP  THE  PRESS  NEWS 

In  1960  Togo,  Somalia,  and  the  re-united  Camerouns  achieved  statehood  and  U.N.  member¬ 
ship;  Tanganyika  followed  in  1961.  A  year  later  Ruanda-Urundi,  reconstituted  as  the 
separate  states  Burundi  and  Rwanda,  also  joined  the  U.N.  as  sovereign  states.  Thus 
by  the  end  of  1962  the  Trusteeship  Council  had  divested  itself  of  all  its  African  trust 
territories,  and  had  completed  its  mission  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter. 

In  January,  1962,  the  General  Assembly  called  upon  Portugal  to  cease  oppressive 
measures  against  the  population  of  its  colony  Angola,  and  to  recognize  that  territory’s 
desire  for  independence.  Portugal  boycotted  the  Assembly.  Later,  under  strong  influence 
from  the  Assembly’s  African  membership,  a  vote  was  taken  to  recommend  the  imposition 
of  economic  sanctions  against  Portugal  if  she  did  not  free  her  Mozambique  colony. 

Great  Britain  announced,  in  July,  1962,  agreement  on  a  plan  for  an  independent  Federation 
of  Malaysia,  enlarging  the  present  Malayan  Federation  to  include  Singapore,  Brunei, 
Sarawak,  North  Borneo.  The  proposal  evoked  a  bitter  reaction  and  threats  of  military 
action  on  the  part  of  Indonesia. 
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Many  of  the  trust  territories  were  former  League  of  Nations’  mandates. 

The  administering  country  had  complete  authority  over  the  territory’s 
government  under  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  reports  its  actions  to  a  council 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  trustee  and  non-trustee  members.  By  the 
end  of  1963,  however,  all  African  trust  territories  had  attained  the  status  of 
sovereign  states;  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  drawing  to  the  end  of  its  task. 
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Economic  and  social  welfare 


We,  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations, 
swore  a  solemn  oath  when  we  became 
members  of  the  world  family.  We  promised 
to  use  all  means  to  bring  about  a  good  and 
happy  life  for  everyone,  everywhere.  In  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  we  undertook  “to 
employ  international  machinery  for  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples.” 

Our  promise  was  a  battle-cry.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  four  enemies 
of  mankind :  ignorance,  famine,  disease, 
and  poverty.  These  ills  are  the  root  cause 
;of  war  between  peoples.  History  has  shown 
us  that,  time  and  again. 

L  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world’s 
people  enjoys  good  health;  a  smaller  frac¬ 
tion  still,  has  adequate  clothing,  food,  and 
housing.  Yet  the  means  exist  in  the  world 
today  to  provide  for  everybody.  If  the  skill, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  materials  possessed 
by  the  small  fraction  of  the  world’s  people 
could  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  all,  then 
we  could  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
everybody  wrould  enjoy  a  good  life. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  pledge  we  made 
in  the  Charter  has  been  entrusted  speci¬ 
fically  to  one  branch  of  the  u.n.  This 


is  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ecosoc).  Through  its  commissions  all 
over  the  world,  ecosoc  collects  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  vital  needs  of  underdeveloped 
territories,  and  plans  the  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  those  needs. 

Ecosoc  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
shortages.  Its  manpower  and  funds  are 
limited,  and  the  member  nations  give  the 
organization  the  power  only  to  collect  the 
facts,  to  advise  on  solutions,  and  to  urge 
governments  to  take  action  on  the  facts 
given. 

Within  the  framework  of  ecosoc  several 
u.n.  organizations  take  up  specific  tasks 
to  alleviate  backward  conditions.  The 
Technical  Assistance  Commission,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  makes  available  expert  technicians 
and  materials  to  various  undeveloped 
areas  to  improve  agriculture,  commerce 
and  industry.  The  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  drawn  up  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  an  international  frame¬ 
work  around  which  the  member  countries 
are  urged  to  develop  their  own  laws  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Associated  with  ecosoc  in  its  work  is 
a  group  of  bodies  known  as  the  specialized 
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"To  scatter  plenty. . 
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agencies  of  the  u.n.  Each  one  is  concerned 
with  one  phase  of  human  welfare;  each 
one  has  its  own  governing  body  known  as 
a  secretariat,  and  operates  on  its  own  bud¬ 
get.  Since  the  specialized  agencies  work 
in  fields  that  are  sometimes  overlapping — 
health,  food,  labor,  education,  banking, 
airways,  etc. — it  is  common  for  several  of 
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Doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  assistants  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  (w.h.o.) 
are  steadily  bringing  the  boon  of  medical 
science  into  the  remotest  hamlets  and  vil¬ 
lages  throughout  the  world.  They  work 
with  national  governments  and  with  town 
and  village  authorities.  Since  their  num¬ 
bers  are  few  and  their  tasks  are  tremen¬ 
dous,  they  must  spend  much  of  their  time 
training  native  peoples  in  the  localities 
where  they  work  to  carry  on  the  healing 
work  after  they  leave. 

The  fight  against  tuberculosis 

The  most  formidable  of  the  “killer”  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  world  today  is  tuberculosis 
(t.b.).  Five  million  people  die  every  year 
from  this  affliction;  50,000,000  are  seriously 
ill  because  of  it.  In  some  parts  of  China 
85  out  of  every  100  children  examined  had 
the  disease  in  some  stage. 

There  is  a  vaccine  which,  when  taken 
early  enough,  will  keep  the  patient  im¬ 
mune  from  t.b.  The  goal  of  w.h.o.  is  to 
give  every  child  and  every  expectant 
mother  the  protection  this  drug  affords. 
The  organization  is  still  a  long  way  from 
this  goal,  but  with  the  help  of  other  u.n. 
agencies,  and  with  very  limited  resources, 
40,000,000  children  have  been  vaccinated 
and  are  being  given  continuing  treatment. 


these  agencies  to  work  together  in  the 
same  country  on  the  same  project. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  learn 
something  of  the  work  of  these  various 
agencies,  and  something  of  the  peoples 
and  countries  where  the  agencies  are 
striving  to  bring  about  more  fruitful  con¬ 
ditions. 


Simple  immunizing  of  suspected  cases 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Millions  of 
tests  must  be  taken,  millions  of  written 
records  must  be  kept,  and  vaccinations 
must  be  given  where  necessary.  The  gov¬ 
ernments  of  countries  benefiting  from  the 
w.h.o.  project  must  co-operate.  When 
Czechoslovakia  invited  the  u.n.  agencies 
to  help,  the  government  provided  all  the 
paper  and  printed  the  millions  of  cards 
needed  for  records.  The  United  States  pro¬ 
vided  a  military  plane  which  was  manned 
by  a  Scandinavian  crew  to  fly  vaccine  to 
the  testing  centres.  A  w.h.o.  doctor  set  up 
a  system  of  records.  This  is  the  sort  of  in¬ 
ternational  teamwork  that  makes  a  health 
program  possible. 

A  w.h.o.  team  in  Yugoslavia,  travelling 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  had  to  abandon 
their  jeep  on  the  impassable  road.  Hours 
later  they  reached  their  village  destination 
to  find  the  villagers  assembled  and  waiting. 
Another  team  arrived  in  a  Moroccan  town 
that  had  been  literally  washed  away  by 
floods.  The  townspeople  had  all  fled,  but 
knowing  of  the  arrival  of  the  “vaccinators” 
they  walked  back  to  the  ruins  of  their 
town  for  vaccination. 

In  the  Indian  jungle  country  there  are 
no  roads.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
little  clearing  where  the  medical  workers 
can  be  dropped  from  the  air.  The  Indian 
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children  arrive  by  elephant  load  for  treat¬ 
ment.  In  North  Africa  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  arrive  by  camel  load. 

In  money  value,  the  cost  of  vaccination 
and  testing  is  relatively  cheap — about  15 
cents  per  person.  But  in  terms  of  labor 
and  struggle  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  emancipation  of 
man  from  disease  and  suffering,  the  value 
is  incalculable. 

The  fight  against  malaria 

Malaria  provides  another  challenge  which 
w.h.o.,  often  working  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  with  government  authorities, 
seeks  to  meet.  Malaria  is  transmitted  to 
healthy  persons  by  an  infected  mosquito. 
It  kills  less  frequently  than  some  other 
diseases,  but  malaria  leaves  famine  and 
starvation  when  it  strikes.  Rice  paddies  go 
untended  and  crops  are  neglected  when 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  stricken.  The 
after-effects  of  malaria  leave  the  worker 
in  a  weakened  state  so  that  he  works  in¬ 
efficiently. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  quarter  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Greece  was  infected  with  malaria; 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  on  quinine. 
When  a  w.h.o.  team  came  to  the  country 
they  demonstrated  the  use  of  d.d.t.  They 
selected  one  mosquito-infested  area  and 
carried  out  a  pilot  project  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  Greek  government  extended 
d.d.t.  spraying  to  other  malarious  areas. 
Today  only  a  few  thousand  Greeks  are 
affected  by  malaria. 

In  Iran,  the  villagers  used  to  attribute 
to  fate  the  deaths  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
new-born  children  from  malaria  and  other 
diseases.  “Allah  wills  it,”  they  said.  But 
when  a  w.h.o.  demonstration  team  ar¬ 
rived  to  show  them  how  houses  could  be 
sprayed  with  d.d.t.  to  banish  the  malaria¬ 
bearing  mosquito,  they  abandoned  their 
fatalism.  In  a  certain  village  the  workers 
sprayed  one  house  and  omitted  the  house 
next  door  because  the  occupants  were 
away  at  the  time.  Later,  the  w.h.o. 
workers  returned  and  found  both  families 
sleeping  in  the  sprayed  house.  Such  was 
the  faith  the  villagers  had  learned  to  put 


in  modern  preventive  measures  that  they 
overcame  their  earlier  fatalism. 

In  Thailand,  w.h.o.  used  the  camera 
to  bring  anti-malaria  education  to  illiterate 
communities.  A  film  was  made  in  north¬ 
ern  Thailand  during  the  monsoon  season 
when  one  in  every  20  inhabitants  was 
suffering  from  the  disease.  The  film  was 
called  “The  Ancient  Curse.”  The  villagers 
learned  how  a  malaria-free  mosquito  sucks 
the  blood  of  an  infected  person  and  in  its 
own  body  grows  thousands  of  tiny  germs. 
These  germs,  stored  in  the  mosquito’s 
saliva  glands,  are  then  ready  to  infect 
other  human  beings. 

The  picture  showed  how  the  mosquito 
after  infecting  a  person  was  likely  to  rest 
on  walls  or  corners;  these  spots  were  the 
“killing  ground”  where  the  d.d.t.  sprayer 
must  be  used  to  attack  the  mosquito.  The 
visual  lesson  was  soon  put  to  practical  use 
with  excellent  effect  in  reducing  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  malaria. 

Yellow  fever.  Another  type  of  mosquito 
is  a  carrier  of  yellow  fever,  or  jungle  fever. 
This  is  prevalent  in  Africa  and  in  South 
America,  and  although  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  eradicate  the  fever  at  its 
source,  excellent  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  spraying  houses  in  the  towns  and 
villages. 

Hydatid  disease.  Impure  water,  poor 
sanitation,  and  primitive  feeding  habits 
give  rise  to  intestinal  diseases  that  kill 
millions  from  the  Arctic  to  the  tropics. 
In  fact  it  was  among  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska  that  w.h.o.  carried  out  work  to¬ 
wards  the  elimination  of  a  condition 
known  as  hydatid  disease. 

Eskimos  of  a  certain  village  were  not 
able  to  get  their  summer  ice  supply  from 
a  distant  lake  known  to  be  uncontamin¬ 
ated,  because  it  was  too  far  away  for  their 
sick  dogs  to  reach. 

Instead  they  secured  ice  from  a  lake 
that  was  later  found  to  be  contaminated. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  Eskimos  in  this 
area  were  afflicted  with  a  stomach  com¬ 
plaint  so  serious  that  w.h.o.  officials  were 
invited  to  study  the  cause. 
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"Sleep  powder  men”  are  eagerly  received 
in  this  Peruvian  village.  The  Indians  call 
D.D.T.  "sleep  powder”  because  it  lets  them 
sleep  free  from  lice.  (United  Nations) 

When  examining  the  human  ailment, 
the  team  noticed  that  the  Eskimos’  dogs 
were  affected,  so  that  they  were  not  able 
to  do  their  work.  They  discovered  the 
presence  of  hydatid  disease,  an  early  form 
of  tapeworm.  The  dogs  had  contracted 
the  disease  from  eating  the  discarded  liver 
and  lungs  of  moose  and  caribou,  who  in 
turn  had  picked  it  up  by  contact  with  fox- 
wolf  or  Arctic  rodent.  Human  beings  in 
their  turn  contacted  the  disease  from 
contaminated  food  and  water,  or  by  pet¬ 
ting  infected  dogs. 

The  lessons  learned  about  hydatid  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  Arctic  are  found  useful  as  far 
away  as  Brazil  and  are  being  put  to  use  in 
the  conquest  of  one  more  disease  in  order 
to  provide  men  everywhere  with  a  happier 
and  more  productive  life. 

The  uses  of  penicillin.  Penicillin,  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  our  own  times,  has  had  won¬ 
derful  effects  in  preventing  and  arresting 
many  infectious  diseases.  Its  use  in  arrest¬ 
ing  syphilis  is  world  wide.  In  the  treatment 
of  yaws,  a  disease  that  cripples  and 
deforms  millions  in  tropical  countries, 


Liberian  students  have  been  trained  by  a 
W.H.O.  team  to  administer  small-pox  vaccine. 

The  government  co-operates  with  W.H.O.  to 
control  yaws  and  malaria.  (United  Nations) 

cures  by  penicillin  are  startling,  to  say  the 
least. 

A  Swiss  nurse  in  Borneo 

The  spectacular  work  of  the  w.h.o.  is  car¬ 
ried  on  throughout  the  world  by  never 
more  than  500  workers.  Obviously  this 
small  troop  can  do  no  more  than  scratch 
the  surface.  It  must  first  receive  requests 
from  national  governments  of  the  world 
to  come  in  and  help.  It  can  then  begin 
pilot  projects  in  one  or  two  areas — perhaps 
a  village  here,  a  section  of  the  city  there, 
and  it  must  receive  help  from  the  local 
people.  Having  established  its  pilot  project, 
it  must  then  train  the  local  people  to  carry 
on,  providing  them  with  some  medical 
equipment  and  helping  them  to  make 
arrangements  to  get  more. 

In  many  of  the  areas  where  the  w.h.o. 
is  asked  to  work,  there  are  pitifully  few 
doctors- — sometimes  only  one  doctor  for 
20,000  or  more  people.  Nurses  and  other 
trained  personnel  are  almost  non-existent. 
Thus  the  w.h.o.  field  teams  try  to  spend 
the  bulk  of  their  time  educating  trained 
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attendants  to  carry  on,  and  training  local 
people  who  in  turn  will  train  others. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  w.h.o.  Swiss  nurse- 
teacher  in  the  seaport  of  Brunei  on  the 
coast  of  Borneo.  Once,  in  the  distant  past, 
Brunei  had  been  ruled  by  a  proud  sultan 
who  was  also  a  viking  of  the  Pacific. 
Known  as  the  “singing  captain,”  he  voy¬ 
aged  afar  to  Java  and  Malacca,  and  even 
spread  his  dominion  over  the  Philippines. 
So  great  a  man  was  he  that  when  visited 
by  Magellan,  that  great  navigator  was 
only  allowed  to  address  him  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall! 

Today  Brunei  is  a  water  town  built 
entirely  on  stilts  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Kampong.  To  reach  the  dwellings  you 
must  climb  rickety  ladders  from  your  wait¬ 
ing  boat.  Houses  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  planks  and  bamboo  poles.  Here 
on  the  water  10,000  people  live,  many 
never  going  to  the  shore.  They  are  a 
happy  community.  Brunei  in  Arabic  means 
“abode  of  peace” — for  crime  is  practically 
unknown  here. 

Modern  medicine  was  once  equally  un¬ 
known.  What  troubled  the  inhabitants 
was  the  large  number  of  infant  deaths.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  a  family  of  ten 
children  for  all  but  one  to  die  in  infancy. 
In  the  past,  the  women  of  this  Moham¬ 
medan  community  observed  strict  pur¬ 
dah  which  forbade  them  to  be  seen  out¬ 
side  their  own  walls.  What  medical  care 
they  got  was  tendered  by  a  local  bidan 
(native  midwife). 

The  first  task  of  the  w.h.o.  nurse  was 
to  teach  the  mothers — and  their  husbands 
— the  necessity  of  hospitalization,  and  then 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  child 
care  and  infant  feeding. 

Travelling  in  an  outboard  motor  boat 
at  high  water,  the  nurse  arrived  at  Brunei 
for  the  first  mothers’  meetings.  Girls  and 
women  appeared  in  brightly-colored  sar¬ 
ongs  and  gay  muslin  jackets  fastened  down 
the  centre  with  gold  brooches  made  out 
of  English  sovereigns. 

She  demonstrated  in  Brunei  homes  the 
bathing  of  new-born  babies  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  older  infants,  for  none  of  the 
women  could  at  first  be  enticed  to  the 


mainland.  Later,  she  gathered  a  family  of 
pupils  ashore  whom  she  taught  to  be 
assistant  nurses.  It  was  necessary  to  break 
down  many  of  the  traditional  methods 
such  as  the  feeding  of  babies  on  rice  pulp 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  and  the 
use  of  unsterilized  bamboo  medical  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  delivery  of  children. 

Although  most  of  the  student  nurses  are 
Malay,  there  are  a  large  number  of  Chi¬ 
nese.  Certain  students  undertake  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  lessons  into  the  three  languages — 
English,  Chinese,  and  Malay.  Once  the 
shyness  of  the  girls  was  broken  down,  news 


Innoculating  a  chick  embryo  with  virus 
solution.  Dr.  Chu  is  a  member  of  the 
international  team  of  scientists  at  the 
World  Influenza  Centre,  co-ordinating 
influenza  research.  (United  Nations) 
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of  the  school  spread  and  girls  arrived  from 
neighboring  communities  to  be  instructed, 
so  that  new  schools  had  to  be  set  up. 

The  student  nurses  are  brought  to  the 
local  hospital  where  they  do  demonstration 
work  in  child  care,  and  although  the 
courses  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
many  Moslem  feast  days,  work  at  this 
training  centre  goes  on  enthusiastically. 


Still,  the  other  side  of  the  picture  reveals 
that  people  the  world  over  are  enjoying 
a  higher  living  standard  than  their  fore¬ 
fathers  did  300  years  ago. 

More  young  children  are  being  saved 
from  death  in  infancy,  and  are  growing 
up  to  become  productive  workers  in  the 
struggle  to  produce  more  food  and  goods. 
In  fact,  medicine  is  having  its  greatest 


More  than  half  the  world  lives  in  overcrowded,  dark,  and  insanitary  slums.  The  Istanbul  hovels 
in  the  picture  are  breeding  grounds  for  tuberculosis.  W.H.O.  initiated  the  Istanbul  Demonstration 
and  Advanced  Study  Centre  at  the  request  of  the  Turkish  government.  (United  Nations) 


The  young  nurses  of  Brunei  have  learnt 
that  young  women  can  do  useful  work  and 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  health 
of  their  community  without  losing  their 
femininity. 

A  teeming  world 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  keeps  a 
close  tab  on  population  growth  in  the 
world  today.  Some  of  its  findings  might 
give  the  impression  that  overpopulation  is 
undoing  all  the  medical  achievements  of 
w.h.o.  There  are  four  times  as  many 
people  alive  today  as  there  were  300  years 
ago;  750,000,000  have  been  added  in  the 
past  half  century.  Today  our  population  is 
increasing  at  the  staggering  rate  of  5000 
per  hour  and  the  rate  of  growth  is  rising. 


success  in  conquering  just  those  diseases 
that  take  workers  from  their  fields  and 
their  tools.  In  Africa,  for  example,  the 
final  conquest  of  sleeping  sickness  may 
result  in  fewer  deaths  of  infants,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  greater  population,  but  it  will 
also  put  to  productive  use  nearly  five  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles  of  fertile  land  now  lying 
idle  because  of  the  scourge  of  disease. 

“Let  There  Be  Bread” 

Fiat  Panis  (Let  There  Be  Bread)  is  the 
motto  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
ization  (f.a.o.). 

The  United  Nations  members  met  in 
Virginia  while  the  Second  World  War  was 
still  being  waged.  The  destruction  of  food 
crops  and  manpower  which  the  war  had 
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brought  was  likely  to  bring  continuing 
misery  for  years  to  come.  To  help  combat 
these  conditions,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  was  conceived. 

The  objects  of  f.a.o.  were  to  raise  living 
standards,  to  improve  nutrition  among 
people  everywhere,  to  increase  efficiency 
in  farming,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  and  to 
better  the  living  conditions  of  rural  people. 

The  f.a.o.  gives  technical  assistance 
where  it  is  needed.  It  sends  food  experts  to 
advise  native  people  on  their  problems 
and  needs,  and  by  demonstration  helps 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Although  farming  is  the  occupation  of 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  people,  farming 
methods  in  most  countries  have  remained 
unchanged  for  centuries.  While  two-thirds 
of  the  world’s  population  is  underfed, 
some  countries  grow  more  than  they  can 
use  or  sell.  These  surpluses  could  be  used 
to  feed  the  hungry  elsewhere  if  transpor¬ 
tation  were  available. 

Much  poor  health  and  disease  could  be 
eliminated  if  a  proper  diet  of  milk  were 
obtainable.  But  to  millions  of  children, 
milk  is  unknown.  An  f.a.o.  team  work¬ 
ing  in  Greece  advised  the  government  to 
institute  school  feeding  programs,  through 
which  each  child  would  be  given  a  cup  of 
cocoa  made  with  dried  skim  milk,  and  a 
large  serving  of  raisin  bread. 

Improvements  in  the  general  health  of 
these  children  were  so  marked  that  the 
Greek  government  began  to  import  skim 
milk  on  a  large  scale  and  set  up  a  milk 
rationing  scheme  for  all  children  and  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers. 

A  few  years  ago,  f.a.o.  began  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  stock  of  seed  for  varieties  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  etc.  from  all  over  the  world. 
Help  was  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  the 
Canadian  Experimental  Farm.  With  this 
stock  it  was  able  to  help  member  coun¬ 
tries  to  experiment  with  new  growths  and 
cross-breeding.  When  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  looking 
for  a  sweet  potato  with  a  higher  starch 
content,  f.a.o.  was  able  to  produce  such  a 
root  that  had  been  developed  in  Japan. 
From  Thailand  came  a  sample  of  apricot 


resistant  to  frost  and  cold.  The  f.a.o. 
delivered  these  samples  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

In  the  east  the  staple  is  rice.  The  farmer 
cannot  till  his  rice  paddy  without  water 
buffalo  or  yellow  oxen.  When  the  draught 
animals  fall  sick,  famine  stalks  the  land. 
“Rinderpest”  is  the  name  of  a  disease  that 
kills  more  than  two  million  head  of  cattle 
every  year.  It  is  far  more  serious  than 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  Nearly  all  cattle 
infected  with  rinderpest  have  to  be 
slaughtered. 

To  help  farmers  keep  their  beasts  heal¬ 
thy,  f.a.o.  developed  a  rinderpest  vaccine 
for  African  and  Asian  cattle.  Their  work 
began  among  6000  Ethiopian  beasts.  The 
farmers  were  at  first  reluctant  to  bring 
their  animals  for  vaccination,  but  after 
seeing  the  results  on  a  selected  herd,  en¬ 
thusiasm  grew,  and  as  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  extended  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cattle  received  treatment.  As  a  result 
something  like  a  million  Ethiopian  cattle 
are  saved  every  year  to  help  increase  the 
supply  of  food. 

The  spark  supplied  by  a  very  small 
group  of  f.a.o.  field  workers  multiplies  its 
effect  many  times,  as  this  Ethiopian  ad¬ 
venture  shows.  The  vaccine  was  there  and 
could  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 
Many  farmers  could  not  afford  the  50  cents 
per  head  to  vaccinate  the  beasts,  but  so 
urgent  was  the  need  to  save  the  cattle  that 
the  government  of  Ethiopia  undertook  to 
carry  out  several  millon  free  vaccinations 
every  year. 

In  Burma  when  a  call  was  sent  out  to 
f.a.o.  for  help  in  the  control  of  cattle 
diseases,  the  f.a.o.  found  its  work  in  the 
outlying  areas  hampered  by  the  presence 
of  guerrilla  bands  whom  the  government 
was  unable  to  control.  Nevertheless,  work 
went  on  in  the  vaccination  of  water  buf¬ 
falo.  While  working  with  buffalo,  the 
f.a.o.  team  found  that  many  villages  had 
had  to  give  up  keeping  poultry  because  of 
a  parasitic  chicken  disease  that  was  des¬ 
troying  90  per  cent  of  their  flocks.  They 
produced  a  vaccine  to  protect  the  chicken 
flocks  and  advised  the  villagers  on  the 
breeding  and  management  of  their  poultry. 
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In  Burma  and  elsewhere,  f.a.o.  selected 
students  to  study  abroad  the  latest  methods 
in  veterinary  science. 

Similar  work  carried  out  in  the  fields 
of  forestry  and  marine  fisheries  enables  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  exploit  new  sources 
of  food  and  preserve  existing  supplies. 
The  f.a.o.  believes  that  the  earth  can  pro¬ 
vide  food  in  plenty  for  the  world’s  increas¬ 
ing  population,  if  there  is  co-operation 
among  the  nations,  and  if  the  benefits  of 
modern  science  are  shared  equally. 


Egypt.  An  F.A.O.  expert  and  a  farmer 
examine  one  of  the  newly  introduced 
Rhode  Island  chickens.  (UNESCO) 


49:  In  the  minds  of  men 


Few  things  are  more  pitiful  than  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  war  and  destruction  upon  edu¬ 
cation.  In  some  countries  where  war  fever 
ran  high,  children  were  actually  taught  in 
the  schools  to  regard  themselves  as  superior 
to  other  peoples.  They  learnt  that  war  was 
noble,  and  that  a  nation  that  did  not 
purify  itself  regularly  by  fighting  would 
become  weak  and  effeminate.  Such  was 
indeed  education  for  death. 

When  war  swept  over  the  world  in 
1939,  schools  by  the  thousands  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  bombs  and  artillery  shells; 
universities  and  museums  became  a  rubble 
of  masonry  and  with  them  were  lost  for¬ 
ever  priceless  books  and  paintings,  the 
culture  of  the  ages. 

The  first  educational  task  of  peace  was 
to  replace  the  thousands  of  schools  and 
universities,  with  their  books,  their  scienti¬ 
fic  instruments,  and  even  their  blackboards, 
scribblers,  and  chalk.  The  second  task  was 


to  reform  man’s  thinking  along  civilized 
lines:  to  imbue  students  with  the  true  ideas 
of  the  fellowship  of  man;  to  root  out 
prejudices;  to  make  the  boon  of  education 
available  to  all. 

Working  with  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agency,  United  Nations 
Educational  and  Scientific  Organization 
(unesco)  was  created  to  help  bring  about 
the  ideal  of  the  common  heritage  of 
knowledge.  Again,  no  agency  such  as 
unesco  could  hope  to  command  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Unesco  did  answer  the  calls  of 
national  governments  to  come  into  a 
country,  assess  its  needs,  and  make  those 
needs  known  to  the  world. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties,  unesco  fre¬ 
quently  works  with  other  organizations. 
The  problem  of  making  a  school  life  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  children  of  an  Italian  com¬ 
munity  was  tackled  by  unicef,  which 
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distributed  boots  so  that  the  children 
could  come  to  school;  by  w.h.o  and  f.a.o., 
which  between  them  worked  out  a  mini¬ 
mum  diet  and  provided  a  school  feeding 
program;  by  unesco,  which  collected  in 
more  fortunate  countries  scribblers,  pen¬ 
cils,  and  chalk — the  bare  necessities  for 
carrying  on  school. 

After  the  nations  had  slowly  begun  to 
get  their  schools  and  colleges  back  into 
something  like  working  order,  unesco  set 
in  motion  the  second  part  of  its  program: 


A  tourist  guide  in  Egypt  reading  a  newspaper. 

UNESCO  is  trying  to  develop  wider  appreciation  of  both 
Eastern  and  Western  civilizations  everywhere.  (UNESCO) 

better  educational  facilities,  and  a  fuller 
cultural  life  for  everybody. 

Unesco  is  pledged  to  bring  light  to 
more  than  a  billion  people  in  the  world 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Its  Fun¬ 
damental  Education  project  is  a  plan  to 
set  up  training  areas  for  teachers  in  Latin 
America,  equatorial  Africa,  India,  and 
the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and  south¬ 
west  Asia.  These  teachers,  coming  from 
areas  where  illiteracy  is  greatest,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  countries  to  set  up 
centres  to  train  other  teachers. 

By  the  end  of  a  12-year  period,  nearly 
5000  specialists  will  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  unesco  centre,  each  one 


capable  of  organizing  a  complete  funda¬ 
mental  education  program  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

Fundamental  education  does  not  mean 
merely  the  ability  to  read  and  write — that 
is  incidental  to  the  program.  Health  and 
the  ways  of  preserving  health  take  first 
place  in  this  program.  Children  and  adults 
are  first  taught  to  protect  their  health. 
Secondly  they  learn  to  take  advantage  of 
the  local  resources  of  their  country.  When 
a  fundamental  education  plan  is  carried 
out  in  an  area  where  fish  is  a  main  staple 
of  diet,  the  students  are  taught  better 
fishing  methods.  They  learn,  for  instance, 
to  observe  a  “closed  fish-breeding  season” 
to  allow  the  fish  to  multiply. 

The  students  are  taught  good  house¬ 
keeping.  They  learn  something  about 
domestic  science  and  mental  hygiene.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  unesco  plan  teaches  that  men 
have  the  right  to  leisure  and  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 

When  the  students  in  this  unesco  pro¬ 
ject  learn  to  read  and  write,  they  put 
those  skills  to  work  in  solving  the  problems 
of  daily  life. 

The  first  unesco  training  program  was 
set  up  in  1951  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Patzcuaro  near  Mexico  City.  In  18  dif¬ 
ferent  villages,  the  teachers-in-training 
worked  under  practical  conditions.  Many 
farmers  were  still  using  wooden  ploughs; 
whole  villages  could  neither  read  nor 

o 

write;  and  girls  drew  water  from  uncover¬ 
ed  springs  while  pigs  wallowed  only  a  few 
feet  away. 

The  Patzcuaro  scheme  is  a  team  effort. 
The  Mexican  government,  f.a.o.,  i.l.o., 
and  w.h.o.,  as  well  as  unesco,  all  con¬ 
tribute  materials  and  expert  help  in  the 
setting  up  of  a  plan  that  will  bring  literacy 
and  a  better  life  to  70,000,000  Latin 
Americans. 

The  Marbial  Valley  in  Haiti  was  truly 
a  forgotten  valley  until  unesco  began  a 
fundamental  education  scheme  there.  No 
railway  or  bus  reached  this  community  of 
30,000  on  the  banks  of  the  Gosseline 
River.  To  reach  it,  you  had  to  travel  by 
jeep  through  jungle  that  completely  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  track.  Mountain  streams 
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Poverty  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand. 


The  upper  pictograph  covers 
by  continents  the  proportion 
of  illiterates  ten  years  of 
age  and  over.  Freedom  of 
information  means  very  little 
in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  where  most 
people  are  unable  to  read 
a  newspaper  and  do  not  have 
the  money  to  buy  one  anyway. 
The  graph  opposite  shows 
incomes  and  populations. 
When  studied  together,  these 
graphs  indicate  that  there  is 
a  basic  relationship  between 
a  country's  literacy  rate 
and  income.  (United  Nations) 


20  million  persons. 


S  5,000  million 
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often  flooded  the  route,  defying  even  the 
sturdy  jeep.  When  the  track  disappeared 
you  had  to  take  to  horseback. 

The  village  had  once  been  prosperous, 
but  overpopulation,  tropical  disease,  and 
soil  erosion  combined  with  spreading  ig¬ 
norance  had  left  the  inhabitants  poverty- 
stricken  and  without  hope. 

Here  unesco  arrived  to  start  a  scheme 
of  fundamental  education  in  a  most  un¬ 
promising  atmosphere.  Yet  in  three  years 
the  Marbial  Valley  was  transformed.  A 
group  of  huts  grew  up,  among  which 
was  a  two-room  primary  school.  In  an¬ 
other  hut,  a  doctor  held  clinics  four  times 
a  week;  elsewhere,  a  dentist  received 
patients  every  week.  Soon  the  people  of 
Marbial  got  used  to  the  idea  of  qualified 
medical  aid. 

Another  area  became  a  stock-raising 
station  giving  demonstrations  on  better 
ways  of  raising  poultry  and  pigs.  Vege¬ 
table  nurseries  and  forestry  stations  taught 
the  inhabitants  how  they  could  improve 
their  own  lives  by  increasing  food  produc¬ 
tion.  Throughout  the  valley  little  classes  of 
adults  met  at  evening  on  rough  benches 
under  the  shade  of  trees  to  learn  a  little 
arithmetic  and  history,  hygiene  and  soil 
improvement.  By  pictures  and  pamphlets, 
simply  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  valley, 
the  people  learned  profitable  new  skills 
such  as  mat-making,  tanning,  basketry, 
and  rope-making  from  sisal. 

A  small  unesco  loan  enabled  the  vil¬ 
lagers  to  set  up  a  credit  co-operative.  This 
stimulated  trade  among  the  villages.  Other 
activities  such  as  regular  spraying  of 
houses  with  d.d.t.,  the  building  of  pit 
latrines,  and  hygienic  cleaning  of  the 
market  place,  all  contributed  to  make  the 
valley  a  model  community.  The  old  super¬ 


stitions  are  now  dying  out.  The  medicine 
man  has  discarded  his  ancient  practices 
and  is  a  student  at  the  local  health  clinic. 
Moreover,  the  forgotten  valley  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  forgotten.  It  has  attracted  the  interest 
of  the  outside  world  in  Haiti.  A  regular 
bus  service  now  operates  between  the  valley 
and  the  nearest  town.  The  villagers  can  ex¬ 
port  their  surplus  products  to  the  outside, 
and  even  merchants  from  the  neighboring 
town  have  arrived  to  set  up  business. 

Unesco  helps  the  universities  and  their 
students  in  underdeveloped  countries,  by 
making  it  possible  for  learned  books  and 
technical  publications,  which  are  only 
available  in  advanced  countries,  to  reach 
these  areas.  Without  this  international 
help,  students  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  publications  because  they  can  only 
be  bought  with  American  dollars  or  Eng¬ 
lish  pounds.  The  students  are  able  to 
purchase  book  coupons  with  the  money 
of  their  own  currency,  and  a  unesco 
fund  is  used  to  convert  these  coupons  into 
the  money  of  the  country  that  publishes 
the  books. 

Elsewhere,  unesco  through  a  world¬ 
wide  publishing,  radio,  and  film  service 
attempts  to  sow  the  message  of  world 
brotherhood  abroad.  Attacks  on  racial 
prejudice  go  on  daily.  Unesco  experts 
spent  years  studying  the  myth  of  racial 
superiority,  and  were  able  to  show  to  the 
world  that  no  one  group  of  people  is  in¬ 
herently  superior  to  any  other.  At  present, 
a  group  of  historians  is  working  on  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  When  this  great  effort 
is  completed,  we  shall  have  a  completely 
international  record  of  man’s  achieve¬ 
ments — free  from  any  national  point  of 
view. 
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50:  The  right  to  work 


“Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,”  states 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Good 
working  conditions,  short  hours,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  pay  to  lead  a  dignified  life  are  some 
of  the  goals  that  the  International  Labor 
Organization  strives  to  bring  about  the 
world  over. 

A  locomotive  engineer  in  the  United 
States  may  earn  as  much  as  $600  a  month. 
He  usually  owns  a  house  and  a  car;  he 
maintains  a  healthy  family;  and  he  can 
be  assured  that  his  children  will  be  edu¬ 
cated. 

A  locomotive  engineer  using  the  same 
skills  in  India  earns  only  about  $40  a 
month.  He  can  give  his  family  two  meals 
a  day — an  unvarying  diet  of  baked  bread 
and  one  vegetable;  he  can  afford  no  fruit. 
The  Italian  engineer’s  breakfast  consists 
only  of  imitation  coffee;  his  family  has 
meat  once  a  week,  and  never  sees  butter. 

In  other  jobs,  inequalities  and  deplor¬ 
able  working  conditions  exist  that  are 
crying  for  reform.  Merchant  seamen  of 
many  nations  work  an  unending  round  of 
“four  hours  on,  four  hours  off” — a  12-hour 
working  day — seven  days  a  week.  If  their 
ship  is  laid  up,  they  get  no  pay.  If  they 
fall  sick,  their  ships  sail  without  them, 
leaving  them  stranded  and  penniless. 

The  International  Labor  Organization 
has  been  helping  the  working  man  since 
1919.  In  1946  the  i.l.o.  became  a  special¬ 
ized  agency  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

More  than  50  nations  belong  to  i.l.o. 
These  countries  send  officials  to  represent 
them  at  i.l.o.  meetings  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land.  Trade  unions  and  employers  also 
send  representatives,  so  that  matters  are 
discussed  from  the  points  of  view  of 
worker,  employer,  and  government.  The 
purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to  obtain  agree¬ 
ment  on  better  working  conditions  for 
workers  the  world  over. 

The  meetings  arrive  at  proposals  known 
as  conventions.  The  conventions  cover  a 
wide  range;  among  the  most  important  are 


those  relating  to  employment  of  young 
people  and  women  in  industry.  There  is 
a  proposal  on  record  that  children  under 
15  shall  not  be  employed  in  industry,  or  on 
vessels  at  sea.  Another  proviso  states  that 
if  a  country  has  already  made  it  legal  to 
employ  children  of  14,  then  those  children 
must  be  medically  examined  before  they 
are  hired.  Their  employers  must  also  allow 
them  time  off  for  schooling  and  physical 
exercise. 

The  organization’s  conventions  help  to 
protect  young  people  under  18  from  being 
employed  as  stokers  and  trimmers  on  ships, 
dangerous  jobs  for  anyone,  unless  these 
young  people  can  produce  medical  certi¬ 
ficates  of  fitness  for  such  work.  Youths 
under  18  are  not  to  be  employed  at 
night  in  factories,  mines,  construction,  or 
transport,  except  in  certain  industries 
required  to  operate  a  24-hour  day. 

For  the  protection  of  married  women, 
an  i.l.o.  convention  requires  employers  to 
grant  six  weeks’  leave  before  the  birth  of 
the  woman  worker’s  child.  She  may  not 
be  dismissed  during  this  period.  She  shall 
receive  support  for  herself  and  her  child 
during  the  time  she  is  away,  and  also  free 
medical  help.  She  must  not  be  required 
to  work  for  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  shall  be  given  time  off 
during  working  hours  to  nurse  the  child. 

The  i.l.o.  tries  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  foreign  workers  in  any  country. 
One  of  its  conventions  provides  for  equal 
pay  and  equal  compensation  for  sickness 
and  accidents. 

Many  of  these  i.l.o.  conventions  have 
long  been  standard  practice  in  the  more 
advanced  industrialized  countries;  others 
need  the  authority  of  governments  in  even 
the  most  progressive  countries  to  make  a 
brighter  life  for  workers.  The  i.l.o.  itself 
has  no  power  to  force  any  government  to 
adopt  conventions  aimed  at  bettering  the 
workers’  lot.  But  when  a  convention  is 
passed  in  Geneva,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  members  are  then  requested 
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to  take  the  proposals  back  home  and  to 
persuade  their  own  governments  to  adopt 
the  clauses,  making  them  the  law  of  the 
land. 

More  and  more  countries  are  ratifying 
i.l.o.  conventions.  When  one  country  legis¬ 


lates  better  working  conditions  for  men 
at  sea  and  an  assured  return  home  when 
they  are  shipwrecked,  other  maritime 
countries  feel  constrained  to  grant  the 
same  privileges.  Thus  a  chain  reaction  of 
worker  improvements  is  set  up. 


51:  World  communications  and  finance 


“Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce, 
Argosies  of  magic  sail  — 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight 
Dropping  down  with  costly  bales.” 

The  aerial  transport  that  the  poet  Ten¬ 
nyson  saw  in  his  imagination  close  to  a 
century  ago,  is  now  very  much  a  reality. 
It  has  brought  with  it  new  problems  to 
be  faced,  as  well  as  new  hope  for  a  true 
world  brotherhood. 

Yet  even  today  we  have  not  become 
used  to  the  changes  in  thinking  that  the 
air  age  brings  with  it.  Just  as  the  automo¬ 
bile  age  made  necessary  certain  accepted 
rules  of  conduct  that  all  drivers  must  obey; 
just  as  ocean  travel  required  more  rules 
and  standards  such  as  warnings  at  sea 
and  customs  regulations  at  the  ports;  so 
the  air  age  has  created  new  problems  re¬ 
quiring  new  rules  and  regulations.  To  deal 
with  these  matters,  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  create  regulations, 
controls,  and  aids,  became  necessary. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or¬ 
ganization  (i.c.a.o.)  was  formed  in  1947 
to  fill  this  need.  At  present  there  are  more 
than  70  members.  As  air  travel  becomes 
more  widespread,  the  membership  in 

i.c.a.o.  may  be  expected  to  grow. 

Much  of  the  work  of  i.c.a.o.  has  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  aircraft  of  one  nation  to 
fly  over  the  territory  of  another  country. 
Several  years  ago,  Canada  proposed  what 
are  known  as  the  Four  Freedoms  of  the  Air : 

1.  The  right  to  fly  over  the  territory  of 
other  countries  without  making  a  landing. 


2.  The  right  to  land  on  the  territory 
of  other  states  in  case  of  necessity. 

3.  The  right  to  deliver  mail  and  passen¬ 
gers  in  a  foreign  country. 

4.  The  right  to  take  passengers  and 
mail  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  air¬ 
craft’s  country  of  origin. 

At  present  these  proposals  still  remain 
an  ideal.  Today  some  countries  will  not 
allow  any  foreign  aircraft  to  fly  over  their 
territory;  such  bans  necessitate  long  and 
expensive  detours.  Among  other  national 
groups  great  progress  has  been  made,  such 
as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  many  of  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  airlines. 

We  are  coming  to  need  an  international 
language  of  the  air  so  that  pilots  can  talk 
to  ground  stations  no  matter  what  country 
they  happen  to  be  flying  over,  i.c.a.o.  has 
recently  published  a  signals  dictionary  of 
aviation  terms  with  their  meanings  in  the 
chief  languages  used  on  the  airways.  Soon, 
it  may  be  hoped,  pilots  and  ground  control 
operators  will  be  speaking  in  a  sort  of 
aeronautical  Esperanto. 

Another  factor  slowing  down  transpor¬ 
tation  by  air  between  countries  is  the  need 
for  a  multiplicity  of  passports,  visas,  travel 
permits,  and  customs  forms.  The  i.c.a.o. 
members  have  agreed  upon  a  simplified 
standard  visa,  which  will  be  honored  by  all 
members  of  the  organization. 

A  traffic  control  plan  delimiting  regular 
air  highways  in  what  was  previously  un¬ 
controlled  sky  is  being  prepared  by  i.c.a.o. 
for  use  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
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These  highways  will  run  at  various  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  traffic  will  be  controlled  by 
radio  and  ground  signals  familiar  to  all 
member  states. 

A  similar  control  plan  is  already  in  use 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  decreased  the  number  of 
air  accidents.  The  success  of  increased  air 
traffic  control  was  shown  in  the  year  1952 
when  45,000,000  people  crowded  the 
world’s  air  lanes;  that  year  showed  fewer 
air  accidents  than  any  previous  year. 

There  are  ten  weather  ships  maintained 
by  i.c.a.o.  at  North  Atlantic  ocean  sta¬ 
tions.  Besides  carrying  radar  equipment  to 
track  the  meteorological  balloons  that  give 
weather  forecasts,  these  ships  transmit  ra¬ 
dio  beacon  signals  to  help  aircraft  plot 
their  positions. 

These  ships  also  act  as  floating  platforms 
from  which  search  and  rescue  operations 
can  be  carried  out.  An  American  pilot  had 
reason  to  bless  the  presence  of  the  ocean 
station  vessels  when  his  engine  failed  mid¬ 
way  between  Bermuda  and  the  Azores. 
He  radioed  a  distress  signal  and  prepared 
to  ditch  his  plane  in  the  ocean. 

His  message  was  flashed  along  commu¬ 
nication  circuits  till  it  reached  a  rescue 
centre  in  New  York.  Within  16  minutes 
a  rescue  plane  equipped  with  a  life  boat 
that  could  be  parachuted  to  the  wrecked 
plane  set  out  from  Bermuda.  At  about 
the  same  time  i.c.a.o.’s  ocean  station  vessel 
“E  for  Echo”  was  patrolling  in  the  general 
area  of  the  mishap.  “E  for  Echo”  changed 
course  and  spotted  the  disabled  aircraft 
even  before  it  hit  the  sea. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  accident  the 
whole  crew  of  six  from  the  wrecked  plane 
was  rescued,  and  they  received  emergency 
medical  treatment  on  the  ocean  station 
vessel.  This  incident  is  a  shining  example 
of  how  the  team  spirit  among  i.c.a.o.’s 
member  states  can  save  lives  and  reduce 
the  hazards  of  air  travel. 

We  have  noted  that  many  nations  are 
still  not  ready  to  accept  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  flight  over  their  own  territory. 
The  organization  provides  a  meeting  place 
where  disputes  of  this  nature  can  be 
threshed  out  and  where  agreements  may 


often  be  reached.  Because  of  strained  re¬ 
lations  between  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
government  of  Pakistan  refused  permis¬ 
sion  for  Indian  aircraft  to  fly  over  its  ter¬ 
ritory  to  reach  Afghanistan.  To  avoid 
Pakistan,  the  Indian  pilots  had  to  make  a 
detour  that  doubled  the  length  of  the  trip. 
There  was  not  enough  fuel  in  Afghanistan 
to  permit  the  pilots  to  refuel,  so  the  Indians 
had  to  carry  enough  fuel  for  a  2000-mile 
round  trip. 

The  i.c.a.o.  worked  hard  to  right  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  threatened  to  cut  mountain- 
locked  Afghanistan  off  from  the  outside 
world.  After  many  months  of  discussion, 
the  Pakistani  representatives  at  i.c.a.o.  re¬ 
lented.  India  was  granted  the  use  of  a 
20-mile  wide  lane  across  Pakistani  skies. 
Having  gone  so  far,  Pakistan  was  even 
more  generous  and  agreed  to  export  avi¬ 
ation  fuel  to  Afghanistan  so  that  aircraft 
could  refuel  at  Afghan  airports. 

Postman  of  the  world 

Part  of  the  business  of  getting  along  with 
the  world’s  two  and  a  half  billion  people 
lies  in  making  agreements  to  do  certain 
things  in  the  same  way.  In  recent  times, 
most  peoples  in  the  world  have  agreed  to 
drive  their  cars,  ride  their  bicycles,  and 
direct  their  ponies  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  street.  This  sort  of  agreement  be¬ 
comes  necessary  when  more  and  more 
people  are  travelling  in  foreign  countries. 
Travel  is  speeded  up  and  made  more 
efficient,  and  accidents  are  reduced. 

An  important  task  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  bring  together  the  various  groups 
responsible  for  making  different  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  past,  to  keep  those  agreements 
up  to  date,  and  to  attempt  to  bring  about 
increased  agreement. 

The  sending  of  letters,  postcards,  and 
parcels  abroad  is  supervised  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Postal  Union  (i.p.u.).  More  than 
75  years  ago,  most  nations  of  the  world 
made  agreements  whereby  letters  sent  from 
one  part  of  the  world  would  be  assured 
delivery  in  another.  Today,  the  i.p.u.  as  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  u.n.  includes  al¬ 
most  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  its 
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membership.  It  arranges  common  agree¬ 
ment  on  matters  such  as  carrying  of  mail 
by  air,  the  insuring  of  letters  and  parcels, 
and  the  sending  of  money  orders. 

But  the  mail  service  is  only  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  people  communicate 
with  each  other  across  national  boundaries 
today.  For  telephone,  wireless,  telegraph, 
and  television  communication  between 
countries,  separate  arrangements  have  to 
be  made.  Another  specialized  agency  of 
the  u.n.,  the  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Union  (i.t.u. ) ,  lays  down  standard¬ 
ized  rules  for  telephone  calls  across  fron¬ 
tiers.  For  radio  broadcasts,  separate  bands 
of  frequencies  are  allotted  to  various  coun¬ 
tries  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and 
jamming.  At  present,  the  i.t.u.  is  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  television  broadcasts 
from  country  to  country. 

Special  radio  functions  such  as  police 
radio  and  radio  calls  from  ships  at  sea  to 
shore  are  worked  out  on  an  international 
scale.  The  members  of  this  organization 
also  work  out  rates  of  payment  for  the  var¬ 
ious  communications  and  the  percentage 
each  country  should  receive  for  its  share  in 
the  cost  of  transmitting  messages. 

Finding  the  money  for  progress 

The  tremendous  destruction  wrought  by 
bombs,  field  guns,  and  other  instruments 
of  destruction  left  great  areas  of  the  world 
in  such  a  state  of  poverty  that,  unaided,  it 
would  have  taken  them  a  long  time  to 
return  even  to  their  inadequate  pre-war 
standard  of  living. 

The  United  Nations  planners  foresaw 
this  problem  even  before  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  and  to  help  in  the 
task  of  rebuilding  they  created  a  world 
bank.  In  fact  two  organizations  grew  out  of 
the  planning  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944 — 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Fund 
(imf)  is  to  help  expand  trade  among  the 
nations  thus  increasing  employment  and 
real  wealth. 

Imf  grappled  with  the  problem  of  in¬ 
ternational  exchange,  where  the  currency 


of  one  state  is  not  acceptable  by  another 
for  the  payment  of  goods  and  equipment. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  states  that  would  like  to  purchase  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  but  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  dollars. 

Another  currency  task  undertaken  by 
imf  is  to  advise  in  establishing  the  real 
value  of  currencies.  For  example,  if  the 
German  mark  is  set  at  25  cents,  we  would 
expect  a  pair  of  shoes  costing  ten  dollars 
in  Canada  to  be  obtainable  in  Germany 
for  40  marks.  But  if  the  German  has  to 
pay  much  more  than  40  marks  for  his 
shoes  the  real  value  of  the  mark  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  25  cents. 

Some  50  countries  now  contribute  to  the 
World  Bank,  according  to  their  means. 
The  bank  sells  its  own  bonds  to  private 
investors  throughout  the  world,  and  even¬ 
tually  these  private  individuals  will  become 
the  owners  of  the  bank;  their  money  is  put 
to  work  to  help  provide  a  better  standard 
of  living  everywhere. 

In  five  years  the  bank  has  lent  one  and 
one-third  billion  dollars  to  help  finance 
some  250  projects.  Fleets  of  eight-wheeled 
trucks  lumber  through  the  forests  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  bringing  out  logs  to  the  railheads. 
These  trucks  were  purchased  with  money 
loaned  by  the  World  Bank.  Freighters 
carrying  French  wines  and  Dutch  cheeses 
to  overseas  markets  were  purchased  with 
Bank  funds.  Near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
a  gigantic  engineering  project  is  raising 
the  river  water  a  hundred  feet,  then  drop¬ 
ping  those  waters  a  thousand  feet  into  the 
enormous  turbines  of  a  generating  plant 
to  provide  electrical  power  for  industry 
and  home.  This  is  another  project  for 
which  Bank  funds  were  borrowed  by  the 
Brazilian  government. 

All  over  the  world,  men  are  at  work, 
steam  shovels  are  biting  out  new  excava¬ 
tions,  and  projects  are  being  completed 
which  in  turn  create  new  wealth  to  repay 
the  loans  granted  by  the  World  Bank.  In 
addition,  the  bank  sends  out  engineering 
and  agricultural  experts  to  advise  govern¬ 
ments  on  their  plans,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  undertakings  planned  are  sound, 
so  that  its  money  will  not  be  wasted. 
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52:  They  seek  a  country 


What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  refugee?  It 
means  to  be  “stateless”;  to  be  deprived  of 
nationality  and  native  land;  to  have  no 
right  to  stay  in  one  land  or  to  travel  to 
another.  The  refugee  is  an  international 
orphan. 

Citizenship  is  a  right  that  we  take  for 
granted  and  rarely  think  much  about.  We 
have  always  had  it  and  cannot  imagine  life 
without  it.  Yet  millions  of  people  have  no 
citizenship.  They  possess  skills  and  profes¬ 
sions  which  they  are  forbidden  to  practise. 
They  have  the  will  to  work,  but  the  law 
denies  them  the  right  to  work.  They  can¬ 
not  travel,  because  they  lack  some  legal 
document;  they  cannot  even  die  legally. 
They  are  in  the  world  yet  not  of  it;  they 
are  doomed  to  pass  years  of  life  isolated 
from  the  community  of  citizens,  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation. 

Such  are  the  refugees  of  this  world — 
the  suffering  objects  of  man’s  inhumanity. 
Some  of  them  are  old  and  w'eary;  some 
are  ill  and  diseased,  a  burden  to  them¬ 
selves,  a  menace  to  society.  But  many  are 
young,  eager  for  education.  They  all  seek 
a  country  that  will  accept  them. 

A  blind  old  teacher  lived  with  his  two 
daughters  in  a  German  refugee  camp.  He 
was  too  old  and  debilitated  to  qualify  for 
emigration.  His  daughters  were  young,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  in  good  health;  they  could 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  they 
refused  to  leave  their  ailing  father  alone. 
“But  you  should  not  bother  so  much  about 
me,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  have  lived  a 
long  and  happy  life,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  be  happy  knowing  both  of  you  are  safe 
and  have  found  a  new  life.”  Still  the 
daughters  refused  to  leave  him,  and  the 
old  man  worried  about  it  until  he  found 
a  solution. 

He  stayed  up  late  one  night  until  all 
was  quiet.  Then  he  knelt  by  his  bed  and 
prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  sins,  and  to 
bless  his  daughters  and  his  native  land. 
Latvia.  Next  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
wrote  a  farewell  letter  asking  the  Almighty 


and  his  daughters  to  forgive  him  for  his 
trespasses;  but,  as  he  said,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  find  any  other  solution. 

The  next  morning  the  body  of  Father 
Bishtevinsh  was  found  hanging  from  an 
attic  rafter. 

A  European  refugee  for  four  years  lived 
the  life  of  a  modern  “Flying  Dutchman.” 
In  all  that  time  he  never  set  foot  on  dry 
land.  In  1949  he  had  tried  to  emigrate 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  at  his 
medical  examination  the  X-ray  showed  a 
small  t.b.  scar  from  a  former  illness.  With 
this  medical  record,  he  could  get  no  entry 
permit  into  any  country  abroad. 

The  man,  a  skilled  wireless  operator, 
found  a  job  at  sea.  His  wife  came  along  as 
cook,  and  the  couple  were  able  to  send 
their  daughter  to  school  in  England. 

The  years  at  sea,  the  sight  of  normal 
shore  life  when  their  ship  was  in  dock, 
drove  the  man  to  desperation.  Finally, 
after  years  of  endless  roving,  his  pathetic 
letter  to  the  u.n.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  brought  the  good  news  that  the 
British  authorities  would  waive  restrictions, 
and  the  couple  were  allowed  to  step  onto 
dry  land  once  more,  rejoin  their  daughter, 
and  earn  a  living  in  England. 

If  we  considered  all  the  unfortunates  in 
the  world  who  have  been  uprooted  and 
made  homeless,  the  number  might  run  to 
30,000,000. 

There  are  the  German  minority  expelled 
from  their  homes  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  Germans  w'ho  have  fled  the  Soviet 
zone  to  West  Germany;  there  are  Moslems 
uprooted  from  India,  and  Hindus  who 
have  left  their  homes  in  Pakistan.  These 
wretched  millions  have  suffered  depriva¬ 
tion  and  misery,  but  at  least  they  are 
among  their  own  people,  and  to  some 
small  extent  are  being  helped  by  their 
own  kin. 

When  the  war  in  Palestine  erupted, 
nearly  a  million  Arabs  fled  their  farms 
and  groves  in  Palestine  and  have  been 
refugees  ever  since  in  neighboring  Arab 
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lands.  Their  Arab  neighbors  are  too  poor 
themselves  to  help,  but  the  u.n.  has  set 
up  a  special  body  to  house  the  refugees, 
to  finance  public  works  and  resettlement 
schemes — to  help  the  Arab  refugees  help 
themselves. 

Another  large  group  whose  care  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  special  department  of  the  u.n. 
are  the  South  and  North  Koreans  dis¬ 
placed  from  their  homes  and  farms  and 
living  in  refugee  camps  in  South  Korea. 
These  Koreans  are  the  special  charges  of 
a  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency. 

Aside  from  these  special  groups  there 
are  about  two  million  refugees  who  are 
real  strangers  in  strange  lands.  Until  1950, 
these  people  were  the  responsibility  of 
a  special  agency  of  the  u.n.,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organization  (i.r.o.). 
At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  it 
was  believed  that  the  refugee  problem 
would  be  settled  by  1950  and  that  i.r.o. 
would  go  out  of  existence.  But  unforeseen 
difficulties  left  not  only  large  groups  of 
people  still  without  new  homes,  but  also 
a  growing  army  of  new  refugees. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  arose  out  of 
disagreement  between  the  Western  powers 
and  the  Russians  over  the  definition  of  re¬ 
fugees.  Millions  of  men  and  women  from 
western  and  eastern  European  countries 
had  been  carried  off  to  forced  labor  in 
Germany.  According  to  the  Russian  de¬ 
finition  these  people  were  opponents  of 
“Nazi  or  Fascist  aggression”  and  could  be 
classified  as  refugees  provided  they  re¬ 
turned  at  once  to  their  home  countries. 

But  among  these  slave  laborers  were 
many  who  no  longer  wished  to  return  to 
their  homelands,  because  those  countries 
had  come  under  Communist  rule.  Many 
believed  they  would  be  punished  or  per¬ 
secuted  if  they  returned. 

The  Russians  called  such  people  traitors 
and  demanded  that  the  Western  powers 
return  them  forcibly  for  punishment.  We 
in  the  West  have  never  believed  in  forcible 
repatriation;  provided  a  victim  of  the 
war  showed  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  return  to  his  former  home,  we  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  genuine  refugee  and  made 


him  a  charge  of  i.r.o.  As  a  result,  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries  withdrew  their  support 
from  i.r.o.  and  would  not  help  in  pro¬ 
viding  relief  for  the  refugees. 

When  i.r.o.  wound  up  its  activities  in 
February  1952,  it  had  performed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  relief  task.  If  their  charges  re¬ 
fused  to,  or  could  not  return  to  their 
former  homes,  the  organization  tried  to 
settle  them  in  some  other  country  willing 
to  receive  them  or  to  fit  them  into  the  life 
of  the  country  where  they  were  presently 
taking  refuge. 

More  than  a  million  were  settled  in 
underpopulated  countries  like  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Brazil,  and  Canada.  Most 
of  these  were  skilled  workmen  or  profes¬ 
sional  people  who  could  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  adopted  country.  The 
non-Communist  countries  contributed  gen¬ 
erously  to  i.r.o.  with  money  and  technical 
help.  The  organization  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain  its  own  fleet  of  ships  to  move  these 
people. 

But  as  the  life  of  the  organization  drew 
to  a  close,  there  still  remained  many  for 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  solution. 
These  were  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  infirm 
— the  unwanted.  We  could  not  know  that 
the  number  of  refugees  would  grow  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  yet  this  is  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Children  have  been  born  who  have 
never  known  any  life  outside  the  refugee 
camps.  As  Communist  rule  has  spread  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  other  thousands  have 
fled  from  their  homes  to  the  displaced 
persons’  camps  in  the  Western  world. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
present  refugees  was  thrown  into  the  lap 
of  the  u.n.  when  the  i.r.o.  ceased  its  work. 
The  world  body  appointed  a  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees,  Dr.  Goedhart  of 
The  Netherlands. 

The  high  commissioner’s  task  is  a  stag¬ 
gering  one.  At  one  time  the  i.r.o.  had 
a  staff  of  3000  employees  in  Europe  alone. 
Dr.  Goedhart’s  staff  numbers  99.  The 
i.r.o.  received  funds  from  all  the  u.n. 
countries  which  were  also  members  of  the 
i.r.o.;  the  high  commissioner  began  his 
work  with  virtually  no  money,  and  was  at 
first  not  permitted  to  canvass  for  funds. 
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Educating  for  peace.  At  the  United  Nations’  International  School,  children 
from  many  different  countries  learn  and  play  together.  (United  Nations) 


Later,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  u.n. 
passed  a  resolution  permitting  Dr.  Goed- 
hart  to  appeal  to  governments  and  private 
organizations  for  money  to  help  in  re¬ 
settling  the  refugees.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Goedhart  said  in  his  appeal  to  the  u.n.: 

“What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  for  the 
most  needy  groups  something  should  be 
done.  There  should  be  a  very  limited  assis¬ 
tance  fund  which  could  be  used  to  help 
those  people  who  without  that  help 
would  be  bound  to  starve.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tens  or  millions  of  dollars,  but  a 
matter  of  about  three  million  dollars.  This 
is  the  amount  which  I  consider  essential 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  requirements  of 
the  refugees  in  need.” 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  to 
answer  the  appeal,  followed  closely  by 
Britain.  Later  1 1  other  European  countries 
followed.  Canada  is  the  only  contributor 
on  the  American  continent.  The  result 
of  the  appeal  fell  far  short  of  the  minimum 
requirement  set  by  the  commissioner  to  pre¬ 
vent  actual  starvation  among  the  refugees. 

With  the  modest  means  at  his  disposal, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  at¬ 
tempts  to  work  out  constructive  plans  for 


the  refugees.  Every’  effort  is  made  to  obtain 
admission  for  the  refugee  in  a  country 
overseas.  For  example,  there  are  15,000 
Russians,  Ukrainians,  and  Czechs  who  fled 
from  communism  to  China  after  the  First 
World  War.  Between  the  wars  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  as  lawyers,  businessmen, 
office  workers,  and  craftsmen.  Now  com¬ 
munism  has  caught  up  with  them  in 
China  and  left  them  destitute  and  perse¬ 
cuted.  They  are  knocking  on  the  gates  of 
Hong  Kong,  but  the  British  cannot  let 
them  into  that  overcrowded  colony  unless 
they  can  be  passed  on  again  to  one  of  the 
underpopulated  countries. 

Although  the  United  States  government 
has  not  seen  fit  to  assist  in  the  task  of  the 
u.n.  high  commissioner’s  projects,  Ameri¬ 
can  voluntary  organizations  are  playing  a 
valiant  part  in  keeping  hope  alive  for  the 
unfortunate  refugees.  The  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  provided  nearly  three  million  dollars 
one  year  to  assist  in  providing  a  permanent 
solution  for  the  refugee  problem,  and 
invited  the  u.n.  high  commissioner  to 
handle  the  expenditure  of  this  money.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  also  made  a 
large  grant. 

President  Truman  started  what  was  call¬ 
ed  the  President’s  Escapee  Program  when 
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a  large  sum  of  money  was  set  aside  to  assist 
refugees  who  had  escaped  from  behind  the 
“iron  curtain”  since  1948.  This  fund  en¬ 
couraged  many  to  make  the  break  from 
Eastern  Germany  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
West,  and  provided  them  with  better  living 
conditions  when  they  arrived.  It  was  a 
laudable  venture,  but  it  did  set  up  some 
ill  feeling  among  the  refugees  themselves, 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  United  States 
was  interested  in  some  classes  of  refugees 
and  not  in  others. 

No  doubt  the  refugee  situation  has  often 
been  used  for  political  ends;  undoubtedly 
all  receiving  nations  have  been  guilty  of 


welcoming  the  desirable  refugees  and  re¬ 
fusing  the  less  able  ones. 

Such  selfishness  is  overshadowed  by  acts 
of  pure  mercy  and  compassion  shown  by 
certain  countries  who  said  only:  “Give  me 
your  poor.”  Norway  accepted  blind  refu¬ 
gees;  Sweden  and  Switzerland  took  in  the 
hopelessly  tubercular;  France  welcomed 
the  epileptics;  the  aged  were  received  by 
Belgium,  Eire,  Great  Britain,  and  The 
Netherlands.  Even  Western  Germany  re¬ 
moved  from  its  teeming  displaced  persons’ 
camps  hosts  of  human  wrecks  who  would 
never  be  able  to  work  again,  and  estab¬ 
lished  them  in  quiet  homes. 


For  discussion  and  debate 


1.  Regardless  of  domestic  needs,  Canada  and  other  countries  with  a  high  living 
standard  should  maintain  generous  contributions  to  Technical  Assistance  and  to 
other  u.n.  welfare  funds. 

2.  The  conquest  of  disease  is  mankind’s  best  assurance  for  a  peaceful  world. 

3.  International  effort  can  win  the  battle  for  food  throughout  the  world. 

4.  We  should  admit  unfit  refugees  as  readily  as  the  fit. 


The  quiz 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ecosoc?  What  are  its  responsibilities? 

2.  Give  the  full  names  of  these  specialized  agencies:  w.h.o.,  f.a.o.,  unesco, 
I.L.O.,  I.M.F.,  u.p.u. 

3.  What  treatment  has  been  successfully  used  to  combat  malaria?  t.b.?  yaws? 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  unesco’s  Patzcuaro  scheme? 

5.  Which  specialized  agency  has  secured  universal  legislation  against  child 
labor? 

6.  What  sort  of  regulations  has  i.c.a.o.  achieved  in  international  air  travel? 
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Napoleon  m,  192,  193 
“Napoleon  of  the  East.”  See 
Ali,  Mohammed 
Nasser,  Colonel,  136,  137 
Nationalism:  African,  61,  73, 


Nationalism  ( continued ) 

75-77,  78-79;  Arab,  120, 

128,  132-134;  Asian,  13, 
143-144,  145,  157,  159,  160, 
174, 176,  180,  183;  in 
Cyprus,  85 ;  in  Europe,  87 
( see  also  Fascism;  Nazi 
party;  Pan-Germanism)  ; 
Jewish,  121 

Nationalist  China.  See  China, 
Republic  of 

“Nationalist  deviationism,”  96, 
100,  102,  114 
Nauru,  221,  233-234,  237 
Naval  power,  46,  72.  See  also 
Military  power 
Navigation,  53,  84,  85,  134, 
136, 198-201 

Nazi  party,  87,  104,  111,  112; 
in  Africa,  80.  See  also  Hitler; 
World  War  n 
Negev,  122 

Nehru,  Prime  Minister,  143, 
147-149,  152 

Netherlands,  The,  72,  235, 

257  ;  in  the  Far  East,  13, 
171-174 

Neo  Destour  party,  77 
Neutralism,  70-71,  74,  84,  91, 
116,  148-149 
New  Delhi,  149 
New  Guinea,  221,  234-235, 

237 

Newfoundland,  45 
New  Zealand,  44-45,  56-57 ; 
trust  territories  under,  57, 
221,  231-233 
Nicaragua,  194,  196,  198 
Nicholas  ii,  Tsar,  23 
Nigeria,  73 
Nobel  prize,  53 
Normandy,  5 

Norodom  Sihanouk,  King, 
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North  Africa,  9,  13.  See  also 
individual  countries 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  (nato),  3,  5,  15,  39, 
69-70,  92,97,  111,  129,  189 
Northern  Epirus,  103-104 
Northern  Rhodesia,  63 
North  Korea.  See  Korea 
North  Vietnam.  See  Vietnam 
Norway,  9,  70-71,  257 
Nosek,  100 

Nkrumah,  Kwame,  61, 62 
Nuclear  power.  See  Atomic 
energy 

Nyasaland,  63,  64 


O.a.s.  See  Organization  of 
American  States 
Oatis,  William,  101 
Oder-Neisse  Line,  102 
Ogdensburgh  Agreement,  53 
“Ohne  uns,”  87 
Oil,  in  Latin  America,  193- 
194,  206-207;  in  the  Middle 
East,  126,  128,  131-134 
Opium  War,  156 


Orange  Free  State.  See  South 
Africa 

Organization  of  American 
States  (o.a.s.),  189,  197- 
198 

“Orphan  of  the  Pacific.”  See 
Japan 

Osorio,  Colonel,  202 

Ottoman  Empire,  120,  128. 
See  also  Turkey 

Over-population.  See 
Population 

Overseas  France,  75.  See  also 
France 


Pacific  Islands,  45,  221,  233- 
235, 237 
Pacifism,  47,  143 
Pakistan,  Dominion  of,  45,  50, 
53,97,  140,141,  142,  144, 
145,  148-151,  252; in  the 
Commonwealth,  43 ;  in 
Kashmir,  151-152;  refugees 
in, 254 

Palestine  War,  13,  47,  51,  122- 
124,  126,  130;  refugees,  13, 
254-255.  See  also  Israel 
Panama,  Republic  of,  196, 
198-201 

—  Canal,  66,  188,  198-201 

—  City,  199,  201 
Pan-American  Congress,  194 
Pan-American  Highway,  201 
Pan-American  Union.  See 

Organization  of  American 
States 

Pan-Germanism,  90-91 
Papua,  235 
Partisani,  80 
Pathan  tribesmen,  151 
Patzcuaro,  Fundamental  Edu¬ 
cation  project,  195,  247 
Pauker,  Ana,  105-106,  112 
Pax  Romana,  4 
Peace  Observation  Commis¬ 
sion,  12 

Peace  of  God,  5,  5 
Pearson,  L.  B.,  13,  53,  170 
Peking,  159,  183 
Penicillin,  use  of,  242 
Peron,  Evita,  2 1 3 
Peron,  Juan,  213-215 
Peronismo,  213-214 
Perry,  Commodore,  182 
Persia.  See  Iran 
Petkov,  1 1 3 

Philippine  Islands,  9,  183 
Phillips,  Captain,  54 
Pilsudski,  Marshal,  101 
Pinilla,  General,  208-209 
Pizarro,  199 
Ploesti  oil  fields,  104 
Poland,  7,  8,  9,  26,  33,  86,  87, 
94,  109;  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
101-103 

“Poor  of  the  parish,”  44,  54 
Population,  problems  of,  12, 

56,  66,  76-77,  113-114,  143, 
149, 150,  154,  171,  175,  217, 
227,233-234,  244,  256; 
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Population  ( continued ) 
literacy  and,  248.  See  also 
Immigration 
Port  of  Spain,  65,  66 
Port  Said,  134 
Portsmouth,  treaty  at,  22 
Portugal,  31,  187,211 
Potsdam  Conference,  86,  105 
“Powder  keg  of  Europe,”  113 
Poznan  riots,  102 
Pretoria,  58 

Prisoner-of-war  disputes,  169- 
171 

Protestantism,  neutralism  of, 

86-87 

Puerto  Rico,  65 
Purdah,  243 


Raab,  Julius,  91 
Racial  segregation,  13,  54,  57, 
59,  60,  234;  unesco’s  fight 
against,  249.  See  also 
Apartheid;  White  Australia 
policy 

Rajk,  Laszlo,  96 
Rangoon, 176 
Rau,  Sir  Benegal,  53 
Razmara,  Ali,  132 
Rearmament,  European,  33, 
49,74-75,88,97 
Red  Sea,  9 

Refugees,  12-13,  121-122, 
124-125,  254-257; High 
Commissioner  for,  13,  254, 
255-256.  See  also  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion 

Reichstag  fire,  1 12 
Religion,  5,84,  129;  influence 
of,  5,  80,  122,  142-143,  146, 
151,  156,  174,  208,224; 
neutralism  and,  86-87.  See 
also  Buddhism;  Hinduism; 
Islam;  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Sikhs 
Remer,  General,  87 
Remon,  Colonel,  201 
Representative  government,  45 
Resources.  See  Industry  and 
resources 

Responsible  government,  45 
Rhee,  President  Syngman,  171 
Rice,  importance  of,  176,  177; 

exporting  countries,  178 
Righteous  Harmony  Fists. 

See  Boxer  Rebellions 
Rio  de  Janiero,  210 
Rinderpest  disease,  245 
Riyadh,  125,  126 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  256 
Rokossovsky,  Marshal,  102 
Romania,  3 1 , 94,  115;  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  104-106 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  80 
103,  107,  191,  192-193,209, 
213-214 

Roman  Empire,  4,  6,  79 
Roman  law,  4 
Roman  Peace,  4 
“Roof  of  the  world,”  140 


Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  9,51,  194 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  22,  188, 
199 

Rotterdam,  72 
Roving  schools,  229.  See  also 
Education 

Ruanda-Urundi,  221, 228-229 
Rule  of  unanimity.  See  Veto 
Russia,  7,  19-22 ;  in  America, 
20,  21 ;  American  interven¬ 
tion  in,  26 ;  Turkey  and,  83, 
84 ;  war  with  Japan,  22,  183 
See  also  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 


Saadane,  Achmed,  76 
Saar  Territory,  86 
St.  Laurent,  Louis,  53 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project, 
53 

St.  Pierre,  Abbe,  6 
Samoa,  Western,  231-233,  237 
San  Francisco  Conference,  9 
San  Martin,  212 
San  Min  Chu  i  (Three 
Principles),  159 
Santo  Domingo.  See  Domini¬ 
can  Republic 
Sao  Paulo,  210 
Sarajevo,  1 14 
Saud,  King,  7 
Saud, Ibn, 125-126 
Saudi  Arabia,  7,  125-126,  128, 
137 

Scandinavian  union.  70,  71, 89 
Scheduled  castes,  142 
Scotland,  54 

Seato.  See  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization 
Secret  ballot,  55,  61.  See  also 
Elections 

Segregation.  See  Racial 
segregation 

Security  Council.  See  United 
Nations 

Self-government.  See  indi¬ 
vidual  countries 
Seward’s  Icebox,  22 
Shanghai,  159,  160 
Sharia  (Sacred  Law),  126 
Shaw,  T.  E.  See  Lawrence  of 
Arabia 
Shoguns,  182 

Schuman  Plan.  See  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Siam,  Kingdom  of,  9.  See  also 
Thailand 
Sicily,  9 

Sierra  Leone,  44 
Sikhs,  143 

Singapore,  Crown  Colony  of, 
174 

Slave  trade,  44-45,  64,  65,  224 
Somalia,  229-230,  237 
Somali  Youth  Movement,  229 
Somoza,  President  Anastasia, 
198 

Songgram,  Pibul,  179 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  43,  45, 
57-60 


South  America,  219;  United 
States  of,  206.  See  also  indi¬ 
vidual  countries;  Latin 
America 

Southeast  Asia,  178  (see  also 
individual  countries) 

—  Treaty  Organization,  15,  56 
Southern  Rhodesia,  63,  64 
South  Korea,  Republic  of,  169. 

See  also  Korea;  Korean  War 
South  Vietnam.  See  Vietnam 
South-West  Africa,  59 
Soviets,  24 

Soviet  Union.  See  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Space  satellites,  36 
Spain,  20,21,65,89-90,  187, 
194,  198-199;  Civil  War,  80, 
1 14;  colonization,  191,  212, 

2  i  5 

Specialized  agencies,  238.  See 
also  United  Nations  agencies 
Stalin,  Joseph,  38-39,  40,  68, 
102-103,1  16 

Statute  of  Westminster,  45,  50 
Stepinac,  Archbishop,  1 14 
Sudan,  60,  135,  137-139 
Sudetenland,  98 
Sudra,  142 

Suez  Canal,  129,  134-136 
135.  See  also  Egypt 
Sukarno,  Achmed,  172,  173- 
174 

Sully,  5 

Sumatra,  171.  See  also  Indo¬ 
nesia 

Sun  Yat-sen,  Dr.,  154,  157-159 
Swahili,  227 
Swaziland,  58 
Sweden,  89,  257 
Switzerland,  8,  257 
Swollen  shoot  disease,  61, 62 
Syria,  13,  129-130,  137 
Syrian-Egyptian  union,  130, 
137 


Tanganyika,  47,  63,  221,  226- 

228.237 

Technical  Assistance  program 
(u.n.),  189,  202,210 
Tehran,  132 

Tennyson  (quotation),  2,  251 
Thai,  177 

Thailand,  177,  178,  179,  241 
Third  force,  16 
Thirty-eighth  Parallel 
(Korea),  167-169 
Tigris  River,  1 28 
Tito,  Marshal,  39,  114-116 
Tobago  (B.W.I.),  64-65 
Togoland,  47,  61,  63,  221,  222- 

224. 237 

Tonkin  (Indochina),  180 
Trade  and  commerce,  20,  23, 
39,  48,53,66,71,72-73,78 
134, 155-158,  166,  172,  176, 
178,  182,  184, 188, 238. See 
also  Industrialization;  In¬ 
dustry  and  resources 
Transportation,  140,  145,  199, 
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Transportation  ( continued ) 
201,202,210,  247,  249. 

See  also  Aviation;  Navi¬ 
gation 

Transvaal,  57.  See  also  South 
Africa 
Trekkers,  58 
Trieste  Territory,  80-81 
Trinidad  (B.W.I.),  64-65,  66 
Trotsky,  Leon,  194 
Truce  of  God,  5,  5 
Trujillo,  General,  205 
Truman,  President,  33; 
Escapee  Program  of,  256- 
257 

Trusteeship  Council,  12,57, 
61, 226 

Trust  territories,  63,  220-235, 

237 

Tuberculosis,  240-241 
Tunisia,  13,  75,  77-78 
Turkey,  7,  81,  83-85,  90,  111, 
120,  125,  134 
Turkomans,  120 
Twice-born  (caste),  142 


Uganda,  63 
Ukase  of  1821,  21 
Ukraine,  104.  See  also  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics 

Underdeveloped  territories, 
aid  to,  32,  33,  39.  See  also 
Economic  Co-operation 
Administration;  United 
States;  Marshall  Plan; 
United  Nations  agencies 
Union  of  South  Africa.  See 
South  Africa,  Union  of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  9, 15,  18-40,68,117; 
armaments  race,  35-38;  free 
enterprise,  20 ;  industry  and 
resources,  19,  19;  attitude  to 
nato,  97  ;  New  Economic 
Policy,  27 ;  u.n.  member¬ 
ship,  9,  10;  use  of  veto  9,  10, 
15,  30-31 ;  Warsaw  Pact,  15, 
97.  See  also  Communism; 
Russia 

—  Foreign  relations : 

Austria,  90-91 ;  China,  158, 
164;  Germany,  87,  88; 

India,  148;  Indonesia,  172; 
Italy,  81 ;  Japan,  184; 

Korea,  167-169;  Middle 
East,  13,  84-85,  129,  131, 
132;  Scandinavian  countries, 
71, 88;  United  States,  18- 
40;  Yugoslavia,  39,  113-116 
— Satellite  states,  94,  95, 

96-97 ;  Albania,  103 ; 
Bulgaria,  111-113;  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  98,  100-101 ; 
Hungary,  106-109,  110; 
Poland,  21-22,  101-103; 
Romania,  104-106. 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  54 
United  Fruit  Company,  188, 
196-197,203 


United  Gold  Coast  Conven¬ 
tion,  61 

United  Kingdom.  See  Great 
Britain;  Ireland 

United  Mexican  States,  192. 
See  also  Mexico 

Unesco,  31-32,  195,  229,  246- 
247,  249 

Unef,  13,  53,  136-137 

Unicef,  13,  72,  173,  195 

United  Nations,  2;  achieve¬ 
ments,  1 3 ;  Charter,  9,  168; 
Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  12;  domestic  matters, 
59,  79;  in  Korean  War,  167- 
171;  and  League  of  Nations, 
8 ;  General  Assembly,  10-12; 
membership  chart,  14; 
organization  chart,  11 ;  and 
population  problems,  12 ; 
regional  alliances  within 
(See  anzus;  Middle 
East  Treaty  Organization ; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  Organization 
of  American  States;  South¬ 
east  Asia  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion)  ;  Security  Council,  10, 

1 1,  13,  32  ;  specialized 
agencies  (definition),  238- 
239;  in  the  Suez  dispute, 
136-137 ;  United  Action  for 
Peace  resolution,  31-32 ; 
unsettled  problems,  13;  veto 
power,  10-11 

—  Agencies:  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  37 ;  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission,  1 1 ;  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council, 

12,  238,  244;  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees,  13; 
Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  171, 255 ;  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram,  189,  202,  210;  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion,  204,  244-246;  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development, 
202,  208,  210,  253;  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion,  133,  207,  247,  250-251; 
International  Monetary 
Fund,  253;  International 
Refugee  Organization.  12, 
255  ;  Palestine  Truce  Com¬ 
mission,  125 ;  Peace 
Observation  Commission, 

12,  104,  113,  167 ;  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council,  12,  57,  61, 

221,  226;  United  Nations 
Educational  and  Scientific 
Organization,  195,  229,  246- 
247,  249;  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force,  13,  53, 
136-137 ;  United  Nations 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund, 

13,  72 ;  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Association,  12,  69,  103; 
World  Health  Organization, 


—  Agencies  ( continued ) 

173,  240-244,  247 

United  States,  9,  15,  18-40; 
purchase  of  Alaska,  22  ; 
armaments  race,  35-38; 

Civil  War,  21 ;  Congress  of 
Vienna,  21 ;  disarmament, 
39;  foreign  aid,  26,  81,  102, 
103,  115,  177,  181,  184,  202, 
206,  233  (see  also  Dollar 
diplomacy;  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration; 
Marshall  Plan;  Mutual 
Security  Administration) ; 
free  enterprise,  19-20; 
absence  from  League  of 
Nations,  7 ;  industry  and  re¬ 
sources,  19,  19;  revolution, 
20,  54;  trust  territories 
under,  233-235;  u.n.  mem¬ 
bership,  9-10,  11 ;  use  of 
veto,  15 

—  Foreign  relations:  China, 
50,  157 ;  Europe,  102,  103, 
107 ;  Great  Britain,  64; 
Japan,  184;  Latin  America, 
64-65,  198-201,209; 

Middle  East,  135  ;  Thailand, 
173,  179;  U.S.S.R.,  18-40. 
See  also  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization;  Open 
Door  Policy;  Organization 
of  American  States;  Monroe 
Doctrine 

Universal  Postal  Union.  See 
International  Postal  Union 

Universal  suffrage,  45,  55.  184 

Unrra,  12,  69,  103 

Untouchables  (caste),  142, 

144 

Uruguay,  210 

U.S.S.R.  See  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

Utrecht,  Peace  (treaty)  of,  6 


Vargas,  Getulio,  2 1 1 
Venezuela,  206-208 
Versailles  peace  Conference,  8, 

^  128 

Veto  power  (in  the  u.n.),  10- 
11,  15,30-31 

Vichy  French  government,  129 
Vienna,  20;  Congress  of,  6-7 
Viet  Minh.  166,  175,  180-181 
Vietnam,  180;  Communist 
Democratic  Republic  of 
(North  Vietnam),  181-182; 
Republic  of  (South  Viet¬ 
nam),  181-182.  See  also 
Indochina 

Villa,  Francisco,  192 
Virgin  Islands,  65 
Vladivostok,  25-26 
Vogeler,  Robert,  108 
Volga  famine,  26 


Walker,  William,  198 
War  of  Independence.  See 
American  Revolution 
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Warsaw,  101,  102;  Communist 
conference  at,  69 
—  Pact,  15,  97 
Washington,  8 
Waterloo,  20 
Weather  research,  252 
Welfare  state,  48-49 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  6 
West  Africa,  45 
West  Berlin.  See  Berlin 
Western  European  Union 
(w.e.u.)  ,  49,  75 
Western  Germany.  See  Federal 
Republic  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many;  Germany 
Western  New  Guinea,  171. 

See  also  Indonesia 
Western  Samoa.  See  Samoa, 
Western 
West  Indies,  44 
- —  Federation,  65-66.  See  also 
individual  countries 


Westminster,  Statute  of,  45,  50 
West  Pakistan.  See  Pakistan 
White  Australia  Policy,  54-56 
White  Flag  Communists,  176 
White  Republic.  See  Costa 
Rica 

White  Russians,  26 
W.h.o.  See  World  Health 
Organization 
Wilberforce,  William,  44 
Windward  Islands  (B.W.I.), 
64-65 

Women,  rights  of,  226.  See  also 
Bride  price 

World  Bank.  See  International 
Bank 

World  Health  Organization 
(w.h.o.),  173,  240-244,  247 
World,  Republic  of  the,  6 
World  Wan,  15-16,  22,  23,  47, 
56,  65,  effects  of,  83-84,  104 
106-107,  111, 114 


World  War  ii,  7,  8-9,  45,  48, 
51, 53,  211;  effects  of,  70, 
71,80,81,84,  89,  90,91, 
98,  101,  103, 107, 163-164, 
235  ;  war  trials,  183-184. 
See  also  Fascism;  Nazi 
party 


Yalta  Conference,  102 
Yalu  River,  49,  168 
Yaws,  173,  204,  242 
Yellow  fever,  241 
Yellow  Man’s  Burden,  160 
Yemen,  union  with  Egypt,  137 
Yugoslavia,  7,  39,  68,  80-81, 
103,  111;  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  113-116 


Zog,  King,  103 
Zululand,  58 
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